Jamaica to London, Dublin, &c. 3 gs. 


U.S. of America, 8 ge. 


Liverpool, Dublin, and Cork to 


‘3 
a 


Bristol, 


6 ge. ret. 3. | 


Windward and Leeward Istands, 


U.S. of America, 6t0 8 gs. 
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GOLD COIN AND BULLION. 


REPORT, TOGETHER WITH THE MINUTES 
OF THE EvIDENCE, aND Accounts, 
FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF 
Hon. House or Commons, ON THE 
Price or Bu tion, 


Tue subject of the following Re- 
port is of such a peculiar nature ; it com- 
bines such extensive and various interests ; 
it is also of such a singular description, 
and of such rare occurrence ; that we have 
deemed it our duty to waive, for the pre- 
sent, all introduciory reasonings, and to 
exert our utmost attention in presenting it, 
as near as possible, COMPLETE, to our 
readers. We have, indeed, been under 
the necessity of omitting several paragraphs 
and of abridging others: yet we trust 
that we have weakened no argument, 
nor broken any chain of reasoning, nor 
dimmished the accuracy or force of any 
deduction or inference. The difficulty of 
compressing thirty-three parliamentary fo- 
lio pages into the limits of a sheet of our 
work can only be conceived by those who 
have attempted a similar undertaking. We 
have constantly retained the words of the 
Committee, except in a few places, where 
we have found it indispensable to condense 
some of their observations into shorter 

Vou, VIII. (Lit, Pan, Sept, 810.) 


limits, and these we have marked by [ J 

brackets, in order that they may not be- 
imputed to the Committee, as their ex< 
pressions, And if, in some passages, the 
transition from a subject to the succeed- 

ing, should appear somewhat abrupt, the | 
apology already made, will, we hope, be. 
accepted with candour, as it is offered with 

respect. Nevertheless, our readers may 

depend on the general accuracy apd fideli+ 

ty of the article. 

The evidence annexed to this Report, 
with the Tables that accompany it, con-— 
tain a variety of important matter, ‘which 
we postpone with regret. It is our inten- 
tion to select such portions of them as we 
conceive most interesting to the public at . 
large ; and our opinion at present is, that 
two articles beside that now offered, may 
be necessary to do justice to the subject. 

Neither shall we so far undervalue the 
intelligence which has reached us, from 
all parts, as to suppress some additions on 
the subject: for it seems to us remarkable 
enough that, throughout the world, there 
should be, at this time, an enhanced va- 
lue put on the precious metals, Gold es- 
pecially. As a commercial people, the 
necessities of commerce may justify the 
consideration of the question principally 
as to the mercantile cause of this rise in 
price ; and as it is connected with the 
course of exchange, and the balance of 
payments to be remitted to, or received 
from foreign countries; especially those 
on the continent of Europe, and under 
the circumstances of the moment. But 
there are other branches of the inquiry, 
which deserve examination both by the po- 
litician and by the philanthropist: ~ to 
these it may become our duty to direct 
the attention of the public. 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF 
HON. HOUSE OF COMMONS, ON THE 
HIGH PRICE OF GOLD BULLION. 


[Ordered to be printed, 8th June 1810.] 


The Select Committee report : 
That the price of gold bullion, which by 
the regulations of his majesty’s mint, is 
£3. 17. 10}. per ounce of standard fineness, 
was, during 1806, 1807, and 1808, as high 
as £4. in the market. Towards the end of 
1808 it began to advance very rapidly, and 
continued very high during the whole of 
1809 ; standard gold in bars fluctuating from 
£4. 9. to £4. 12. per oz. £4. 10. is 
bout 15} per cent. above the mint price. 
That during the three first months of 1810, 
standard gold in bars remained nearly from 
#4. 10. to £4. 12. per oz. 

That the price of foreign gold coin, is ge- 
nerally higher than that of bar gold, on ac- 
count of the former finding a more ready vent 
in foreign markets. The difference between 
Spanish and Portugal gold in coin, and gold 
in bars, has of late been about 2s. per ounce. 
There is a difference of between 3s. and 4s. 
per ounce between the price of bar gold 
which may be sworn off for exportation as 
being foreign gold, and that of such bar gold 
as the dealer will not venture to swear off ; 
while the former was £4. 10., the Jatter was 
about £4. 6. The price of standard gold in 
bars, such as may be exported, is that which 
it is most material to keep generally in view 
through the present enquiry. 

The price of standard silver in his majesty’s 
mint, is 5s. 2d. per ounce ; at this price, 
the value of a Spanish dollar is 4s. 4d. or, 
which comes to the same thing, Spanish dol- 
lars are, at that standard price, worth 4s. 114d. 
per ounce. Throughout 1809, new dollars 
fluctuated from 5s. 5d. to 5s. 7d. or, from 
10 to 13 per cent. above the mint price of 
standard silver. 

During the last six months of 1809, and 
the three first months of 1810, the exchanges 
on Hamburgh and Amsterdam, were depres- 
sed as low as from 16 to 20 per cent. below 
par ; and that on Paris still lower. 

From the 2d of March to the 3d April, these 
exchanges received a gradual improvement. 
That with Hamburgh rose gradually from 
29. 4. to 31. ; that with Amsterdam from 
31. 8. to 33. 5.; that with Paris from 19. 16. 
to 21. 11. They have remained nearly sta- 
tionary ; that with Hamburgh, being 9. 
per cent. below par; that with Amsterdam, 
more than 7. per cent. below par; and 
that with Paris more than 14. per cent. 
below par. 


The high price of gold is ascribed, by most 
of the witnesses, entirely to an alleged scarcie 


ty of that article, arising out of an unusual 
demand for it upon the Continent of Europe ; 
being chiefly for the use of the French armies, 
though increased also by that state of alarm, 
and failure of confidence, which leads to 
hoarding. 

If there were an unusual demand for gold 
on the Continent, such as could influence its 
mafket price in this country, it would of 
course influence also, and indeed in the first 
instance, its price in the Continental markets ; 
but so far as your committee have been enabled 
to ascertain, it does not appear that during the 
period when the price of gold bullion was 
rising here, as valued in our paper, there 
was any corresponding rise in the price of gold 
bullion in the market of the Continent, as 
valued in their respective curreucies. Mr. 
Whitmore, indeed, the late governor of the 
Bank, stated, that in his opinion, it was the 
high price abroad which had carried our gold 
coin out of this country. 

A paper in the appendix shews, that the 
eical pra of gold in the foreign markets are 
just so much lower than its market price 
here, as the difference of exchange amounts 
to. Mr. Abraham Goldsmid also stated, 
that last year when the market price of gold 
here rose so high, its price at Hamburgh did 
not fluctuate more than from 3 to 4 per cent. 

At Hamburgh and Amsterdam, where 
the measure of value is not gold as in this 
country, but silver, an unusual demand for 
gold would affect its price in silver ; and as 
it does not appear that there was any consider- 
able rise in the price of gold, as valued in sil- 
ver, at those places in the last year, the in- 
ference is, that there was not any considera- 
ble increase in the demand for gold. That 
permanent rise in the market-price of gold 
above its mint price, which appears to have 
taken place for several years both at Ham- 
burgh and Amsterdam, may in some degree 
be ascribed to an alteration which has taken 
place in the relative value of the two precious 
metals. Silver having fallen in its relative 
value to gold throughout the world, gold has 
appeared to rise in price in those markets 
where silver is the fixed measure, and silver 
has appeared to fall in those where gold is the 
fixed measure. 

Your committee must further observe, 
that, if the wants of the military chest of 
the French armies, have been latterly much 
intreased, the general su ply of Europe with 
god has been augmented ly all that quantity 
which this great commercial country has 
spared in consequence of the substitution of 
another medium of circulation. Though the 
circumstances which might occasion such an 
increased demand may recently have existed 
in greater force than at former periods, yet in 
the former wars and convulsions of the Con- 
tinent, they gust have existed in such a de 
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gree as to produce some effect. Sir Francis 
Baring reterring to the seven years war, and 
to the American war, remarks, that no want 
of bullion was then felt in this country. 
From 1773, when the reformation of the 
gold coin took place, till 1799, two years 
after tae suspension of the cash payments of 
the Bank, the market-price of standard gold 
in bars, remaincd uniform at the price of 
£3.17. 6. [being, with the small allowance 
for loss by detention at the mint, equal to 
the mint price of £3. 17. 10!.] 

The two most remarkable periods prior to 
the present, when the market price of gold 
in this country has exceeded our mint price, 
were in the reign of king William, when the 
s.lver coin was very much worn below its 
standard ; and in the early part of his present 
miajesty’s te » when the gold coin was very 
much worn below iis standard. 

The evidence has led the committee to en- 
tertain much doubt of the alleged fact, that a 
scarcity of gold bullion has been recently ex- 
perienced in this country. ‘That guineas have 
disappeared from the circulation, there can 
be no question ; but that does not prove a 
scarcity of bullion, any more than the high 
price proves that scarcity.—It appears, that, 
though in the course of the last year there 
have been large exportations of gold to the 
Continent, there have been also very consider- 
able impordations of it into this country from 
South America, chiefly through the West 
Indies.— ‘The imports of bullion and coin 
give us the opportunity of first supplying our- 
selves.—Portugal gold coin is now sent regu- 
larly from this country to the cotton settle- 
ments in the Brazils, Pernambuco, and Ma- 
ranham, while dollars are remitted in con- 
siderable quantities to this country from Rio 
Janiexo. 

It is important also to observe, that the 
rise in the market price of silver ir this coun- 
try, which has nearly corresponded to that of 
the market price of gold, cannot in any de- 
gree be ascribed to a scarcity of silver. ‘The 
importations of silver have of late years been 
unusually large, while the usual drain for 
India and China has been stopped. 

In this country, gold is itself the measure 
of all exchangeable value, she scale to which 
all money prices ase referred. It is so, not 
only by the usage and commercial habits of 
the country, but likewise by operation of 
Jaw, ever since the act of the 14th of his 
present majesty [finally rendered perpetual by 
an act of the 39th year of the reign] disal- 
lowed a legal tender in silver coin beyond the 
sum of £25. Gold being thus our measure 
of prices, a commodity is said to be dear or 
cheap according as more or less gold is given 
in exchange for a given quantity of that com- 
modity ; buta given quantity of gold itself 
will never be exchanged for a greater or 


less quantity of gold of the same standard 
fineness. 

An ounce of standard gold bullion will not 
fetch more in our market than £3. 17. 10%, 
unless £3. 17. 104. in our actual currency is 
equivalent to less than an ounce of gold. 

An increased demand for gold, and a con- 
sequent scarcity of that article [or a dimi« 
nished supply], will make it more valuable 
in proportion to all other articles ; the same 
quantity of gold will purchase a greater — 
tity of any other article than it did before : 
in other words, the real price of gold, or the 

uantity of commodities given in exchange 

or it, will rise, and the money prices of all 
commodities will fall; the money price of 
gold itself will remain unaltered, ey the 
rices of all other commodities will fall. 
That this is not the present state of things 
is abundantly manifest; the prices of all 
commodities have risen, and gold appears 
to have risen in its price only in common 
with them. 

The intent of coinage is to secure to the 
people a standard of a determinate value, by 
affixing a stamp, under the royal authority, 
to pieces of gold, which are thus certified to 
be of a given weight and fineness. Gold 
in bullion is the standard to which the legis« 
lature has intended that the coin should be 
conformed as much as possible. 

[There is a small loss of interest sustained 
by those who send gold to the mint to be 
coined : say £1 per cent.] 

[The wear of coin in circulation in 1797, 
when the cash payments were suspended, 
was about £1 per cent. ] 

The depreciation allowed by law, is now 
at the utmost 1. 11 per cent. A still more 
material cause of depression, is the difficulty 
under which the holders of coin have been 

laced when they wish to convert it into 
Pallion : the law of this country forbids any 
other gold coin than that which has become 
light to be put into the melting pot, and, 
with a very questionable policy, prokilits the 
exportation of our gold coin, aud of any gold, 
unless an oath is taken that it has not been 
produced from the coin of this realm. 

These two circumstances have constituted, 
in the judgment of your committee, the 
whole cause of that depression of the value 
of the gold in in exchange for commodities, 
below the value of bullion in exchange for 
commodities, which has occasioually arisen, 
or could arise when the bank paid in specie, 
and gold was consequently obtainable in tne 
quantity desired ; and the limit was about 52 
per cent. 

At Hamburgh, the payments in the ordi« 
nary transactions of Ife are made ina curren 
cy composed of the cuins of the several sure 
rounding states ; but silver is the standard of 
great commercial payments, as gold is in 
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England. The large payments of Hamburgh 
are effected in bank money, which consists 
of actual silver of a given fineness, lodged in 
the Hamburgh bank by the merchants who 
have a proportionate credit in the bank books, 
which they transfer according to their occa- 
sions: and thus the wearing of the coin 
being prevented, ove cause of depreciation 
is removed. A free right is also given to 
withdraw, melt, and export it. 

Since the suspension of cash payments in 
1797, however, it is certain, that, even if 
gold is stll our measure of value and standard 
of prices, it has been exposed to a new cause 
of variation, from the possible excess of that 
paper which is not convertible into gold at 
will; and the limit of this new vari- 
ation is as indefinite as the excess to which 
that paper may be issued. 

That excess cannot be exported to other 
countries, and, not being convertible into 
specie, it is not necessarily returned upon 
those who issued it; it remains in the chan- 
nel of circulation, and is gradually absorbed 
by increasing the prices of all commodities. 
By means of the increase of quantity, the 
value of a given portion of that circulating 
m:-dium, in exchange for other commodities, 
is lowered; in other words, the money 
prices of all other commodities are 1aised, and 
that of bullion with the rest. It is no less 
evident, that, in the event of the prices of 
commodities being raised in one country by 
an augmentation of its circulating medium, 
while no similar augmentation in the circu- 
lating medium of a veighbouring country has 
led to a similar rise of prices, the currencies 
of those two countries will no longer bear 
the same relative value to each other. 

In this manner, a general rise of all prices, 
a rise in the market price of gold, and a fall 
of the foreign exchanges, will be the effect 
of an excessive quantity of circulating me- 
dium ina country which has adopted a cur- 
rency not exportable to other countries, or not 
convertible at will into a coin which is ex- 
portable. 


Mr. Greffuihe, a general merchant, trading 
chiefly to the continent, ascribed the fall of 
exchange between London and Hamburgh, 
near 18 per cent. below par, in 1809, ‘* al- 
together to the commercial situation of this 
country with the continent; to the circum- 
stances of the imports, and payments of sub- 
sidies, &c, having very much exceeded the 
exports.” He formed his judsiment of the 
balance of trade in a great measure from the 
state of the exchange itself, though it was 
corroborated by what fell under his observa- 
tion ; particularly the large imports from the 
Baltic, the wines and brandies brought from 
France, in return for whieh no merchandize 
had been exported from this country, Oo 


the other hand, the export of colonial pros 
duce to the continent had increased in the [ast 
yeat compared with former years ; and during 
the Jast year there was an excess, toa con- 
siderable amount, of the exports of colo- 
nial produce aad British manufactures to 
Holland above the imports from thence, but 
not nearly equal, he thought, to the ex. 
cess of imports from other parts of the 
world. 
trade, but the balance of payments being 
unfavourable to this country, which he as- 
signed as the principal cause of the rate of ex- 
change ; observing, that the balance of pay- 
ments for the year may be against us, while 
the general exports exceed the imports. 

Several other witnesses agree In substance 
with Mr. Greffulhe. 

Sir Francis Baring considered the two 
great circumstances which affect the exchange 
in its present unfavourable state, to be the 
restrictions upon trade with the continent, 
and the increased circulation of this country 
in paper, as productive of the scarcity of 
bullion. 

A very eminent continental merchant 
states, that the exchange cannot fall in any 
country in Europe at the present time, if 
computed in coin of a definitive value, or in 
something convertible into such coin, lower 
than the extent of the charge of transporting 
it, together with an adequate profit in pro. 
portion to the risk attending such transmission. 
He conceives, that such fall of our exchange 
as has exceeded that extent in the last 15 
mouths, must certainly be referred to the cir- 
cumstance of our paper currency not being 
convertible into specie; and that if that pa- 
per had been so convertible, and guineas had 
been in general circulation, an unfavourable 
balance of trade could hardly have caused so 
great a fallin the exchange, as to the extent 
of 5 or 6 per cent. 

He observes that, the first great deprecia- 
tion took place when the French got possessi- 
on of the north of Germany, and passed se- 
vere penal decrees against a communication 
with this country; at the same time a se- 
questration was laid upon all English goods 
and property, while the payments for Eng- 
lish account were still to be made, and the 
reimbursements to be taken on this country ; 
many more bills were in consequence to be 
sold than could be taken by persons requiring 
to make payments in England. The com- 
munication by letters being also very difficult 
and uncertain, middle men were not to le 
found, as in usual times, to purchase and 
send such Lills to England for returns ; whilst 
no suit at law could be instituted in the 
Courts of Justice there against any per-6n 
who chose to resist payment of a returned 
bill, or to dispute the charges of re-exchange. 
Whilst those causes depressed the exchange, 
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payments due to England only came round at 
distant periods ; the exchange once lowered 
by those circumstances, and Bullion being 
withheld in Eugland to make up those occa- 
sional differences, the operations between 
this country and the continent have continued 
at a low rate, as it is only matter of opinion 
what rate a pound sterling is there to be 
valued at, not being able to obtain what it is 
meant to represent. 

Other causes are, very considerable ship- 


ments fram the Baltic, which were drawn | 


for and the bills negociated immediately on 
the shipments taking place, without consult- 


ing the interest of the proprietors in this | 


country much, by deferring such a negocia- 
tiou till a demand should take place for such 
bills. The continued difculty and uncer- 
tainty in carrying on the correspondence be- 
tween this country and the continent; the 
curtailed number of houses to be found on 
the continent willing to undertake such opera- 
tions, either by accepting bills for English 
account drawn from the various parts where 
shipments take place, or by accepting bills 
drawn from this country, either against pro- 
perty shipped, or on a speculative idea that 
the exchange either ought or is likely to rise : 
the length of time that is required before 
goods can be converted into cash, from the 
circuitous routes they are obliged to take; the 
very large sums of money paid to foreign 
ship owners, which in some instances, such 
ason the article of hemp, has amounted to 
nearly its prime cost in Russia. 

The Par of Exchange between two coun- 
tries, is that sum of the currency of either of 
the two, which, in point of intrinsic value, 
is precisely equal to a given sum of the cur- 
rency of the other; that is, contains pre- 
cisely an equal weight of gold or silver of the 
same fineness. If one country uses gold for 
its principal measure of value, and another 
uses silver, the par between those countries 
cannot be estimated for any particular period, 
without taking into account the relative va- 
Jue of gold and silver at that particular pe- 
riod; and as the relative value of the two 
precious metals is subject to fluctuation, the 
par of exchange between two such countries 


is not strictly a fixed point, but fluctuates | 


within certain limits. ‘That rate of exchange, 
which is produced at any particular period by 
a balance of trade or payments between the 
two countries, and by a consequent dispro- 
portion between the supply and the demand 
of bills drawn by the one upon the other, is 
a departure on one side or the other from the 
real and fixed par. But this real par will be 
altered if any change takes place in the cur- 
rency of one of the two countries; a fall hav- 
ing taken place in the intrinsic value of a 
gly n portion of one eurrency, that portion 
willno longer be equal to dhe same portion, 
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| as before, of the other currency. But though 
| the real par of the currencies is thus altered, 
the dealers having little or no occasion to refer 
to the par, continue to reckon their course of 
exchanges from the former denomination of 
of the par; and in this state of things a dis 
tinction is necessary to be made between the 
real and compuled course of exchange. 
computed course of exchange, as expressed 
| in the tables used by the merchants, will 
| then include, not only the real difference of 
| exchange arising from the state of trade, but 
_ likewise the difference between the original 
| parand the new par. Those two sums may 
lappen to be added together in the calculati- 
on, or they may happen to be set against each 
other. If the country, whose currency has 
been depreciated in comparison with the 
other, has the balance of trade also against 
| it, the computed rate of exchange will appear 
tobe still more unfavourable than the real 
ditference of exchange will be found to be; 
and so if thatsame country has the balance 


) 
| 
| 


| of tradein its favour, the computed rate of . 


, exchange will appear to be much less favour- 
able than the real difference of exchange 
will be found to be. Before the new coins 
| age of our silver in King Wiliiam’s time, 
the exchange between England and Holland, 
| computed in the usual manner according to 
the standard of their respective mints, was 
25 percent. against Engiand; but the value 
of the current coin of England was more 
than 25 percent. below the standard value ; 
so that if that of Holland wes at its full 
| standard, ¢he real exchange was tn fact in 
| favour of England. {t may happen in the 
| same manner, that the two parts of the cal- 
| culation may be both opposite and equal, 
the real exchange in favour of the country by 
, trade being equal to the nominal exchange 
| against it by the state of its currency ; in that 
case, the computed exchange will be at par, 
| while the real exchange is in fact in favour of 
| thatcountry. Again, the currencies of both 
| the countries which trade together may have 
| undergone an alteration, and that either in 
an equal degree, or unequally; in such a 
case, the question of the real state of the 
| exchange between them becomes a little more 
' complicated, but it is to be resolved exactly 
| upon the same principle. This may be il+ 
| lustrated by the exchange of London with 
| Portugal, for the 18th of May last. 674d. 
| sterling for a mil-ree is the old par of exe 
| change between the two countries; and 674 
accordingly is still said to be the par. Batin 
| Portugal all payments are now by law made 
| one-half in hard money, and one-half in gos 
| vernment paper; and this paper is ata discount 
| of 27 per cent. On all payments made in 
| Portugal, therefore, there is a loss of 134 per 
/cent.; and the exchange at 674, though no- 
| minally at par, is in truth 13$ per cent. 
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against thiscountry. If the exchange were 
really at par, it would be quoted at 56 th, or 
apparently 13} per cent. in favour of London, 
as compared with the old par which was fixed 
before the depreciation of the Portuguese me- 
dium of payments. 

The present expense of transporting gold 
from London to Hamburgh, independent of 
the premium of insurance, is from 1} to 2 
per cent. ; there is no fixed premium, but 
the average risk, for the fifteen months pre- 
ceding may have been about 4 per cent,: 
making the whole cost of sending gold from 
London to Hamburgh for those fifteen 
months, from 5% to 6 per cent.—Mr. Abra- 
ham Goldsmid stated, that in the last five or 
six months of the year 1809, the expense of 
sending gold to Holland varied exceedingly, 
from 4 to7 per cent. for all charges, covering 
the risk as well as the costs of transportation. 
It is evident that the risk, and consequently 
the whole cost of transporting it to an inland 
market, to Paris, for example, would be 
higher than that of carrying it to Amsterdam 
or Hamburgh. It follows that the expense 
of remitting specie has not been increased 
so much, and that the limit, by which the 
depression of the exchanges is bounded, has 
not been lowered so much, as to afford an 
adequate explanation of a fall of the exchan- 
gesso great as from 16 to 20 per cent. below par. 

Your committee are disposed to think from 
the result of the whole evidence, contradic- 
tory as it is, that the circumstances of the 
trade of this country, in the course of the 
last year, were such as to occasion a real fall 
of our exchanges with the continent to a 
certain extent, and perhaps at one period al- 
most as low as the limit fixed by the expense 
of remitting gold from hence to the respec- 
tive markets. 

Your committee, observing how entirel 
the present depression of our exchange wit 
Europe, is referred by many persons to a great 
excess of our imports above our exports, have 
called for an account of the actual value of 
those for the last five years ; and Mr. Irving 
(the Inspector General of Customs), has ac- 
cordingly furnishedithe most accurate estimate 
of both that he has been enabled to form. De- 
ducting from the value of goods imported, 
on account of articles in return for which 
nothing is exported. Such as the produce of 
fisheries, and imports from the East and 
West Indies, which are of the nature of 
rents, profits, and capital remitted to proprie- 
tors in this country. The balance of trade 
in favour of this country, upon the face of 
the account thus made up, was in 

1805 about - £ 6,616,000 


1806 - = 10,437,000 
1808 - = «= 12,481,000 
1809 + = « » 14,834,000 


So far therefore, as any inference is to be 
drawn from the balance thus exhibited, the 
exchanges during the present year, in which 
many payments to this country on account of 
the very advantageous balances of the two 
former years wo) be expected to take place, 
ought to be peculiarly favourable. 


But this improved document is defective, 
as Mr. Irving has himself stated, inasmuch 
as it supplies no account of the sum drawn 
by Foreigners ( which is at the present period 
peculiarly large} on account of freight due 
to them for the employment of their ship- 
ping, nor, on the other hand, of the sum 
rectivable from them ( and forming an addi- 
tion to the value of our exported articles ) on 
account of freight arising from the employ- 
ment of British shipping, nor of interest on 
capital in gore possessed by Foreigner:, 
and on capital abroad belonging to inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, as well as the pecuni- 
ary transactions between the Governments of 
England and Ireland; nor of contraband 
trade, and of exported and imported bullion, 
of which no account is rendered at the Cus- 
tom-house. It likewise omits a most impor- 
tant article, the variations of which, (if cor- 
rectly stated) would probably be found to cor- 
respond in a great degree with the fluctua- 
tions of the apparently favourable balance ; 
namely, the bills drawn on government for 
our naval, military, and other expenses in 
Foreign parts. 

Official value of Imports and Exports wit 
the Continent of Europe alone: 


Balance in favor 
Imports. Exports. of Great 


1805 £10,008,649 £15,465,430 £5,456,781 


1806 8,197,256 13,216,386 5,019,130 
1807 7,973,510 12,689,590 4,716,080 
1808 4,210,671 11,280,490 7,069,819 


1809 9,551,857 23,722,615 14,170,758 


A favourable balance of trade on the face 
of the account of exports and imports, pre- 
sented annually to Parliament, is a very pro- 
bable consequenee of large drafts on govern- 
ment for foreign expenditure ; an augmenta- 
tion of exports, and a diminution of imports, 
being promoted and even enforced by the 
means of such drafts. For if the supply of 
bills drawn abroad, either by the agents of 
government, or by individuals, is dis ropore 
tionate tothe demand, the piice of them in 
foreign money falls, until it is so low as to 
invite purchasers ; and the purchasers who 
are generally foreigners, not wishing to trans- 
fer their property permanently to England, 
have a reference to the terms on which the 
bills on England will purchase those British 
commodities which are in demand, either in 
their own country, or in intermediate places, 
with which the account may be adjusted, 
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insomuch that an actual exportation nearl 
proportionate to the amount of the bills 
drawn can scarcely fail to take place. The 
committee have here considered cash and 
bullion, as forming a part of exported or im- 
ported articles. 

{To establish some of these inferences, 
the committee proposed several questions of 
calculation, as to the relative value of gold, 
in Hamburgh, Amsterdam, and Paris, to 


Mr. Greffulhe, and Mr. Abraham Gold- | 


smid]. 

From the answers of Mr. Greffulhe, it 
appears, than when the computed exchange 
with Hamburgh was 29, 4. e. from 16 to 17 
per cent, below par, the real difference of 
exchange, resulting from the state of trade 
and balance of payments was no more than 
54 per cent. against this country ; that when 
the computed Exchange with Amsterdam 
was 31. 6. about 15 per cent. below par, 
the real exchange was no more than 7 per 
cent. against this country ; that, when the 
computed exchange with Paris was 20, 7. e. 
20 per cent. below par, the real exchange 
was no more than 8} per cent. against this 
country. After making these allowances, 
therefore, for the effect of the balance of 
trade and payments upon our exchanges with 
those places, there will still remain a_ fall 
of IL per cent, in the exchange with Ham- 
bergh, of above § percent. in the exchange 
with Holland, and of 114 per cent. in the 
exchange with Paris, to be ex)lained in some 
other manner. 

If the same mode of calculation be ap- 
plied to the more recent statements of the 
exchange with the Continent, it will per- 
haps appear, that though the computed ex- 
change is al present against this country, the 
real exchange is in its favour. 

In consequence of the opinion which your 
committee entertain, that, in the present 
artificial condition of the circulating medium 
of this country, it is most important to watch 
the foreign exchanges and the market price 
of gold, your committee were desirous to 
learn, whether the directors of the Bank of 
England held the same opinion, and derived 
from it a practical rule for the control of 
their circulation ; and particularly whether, 
in the course of the last year, the great de- 

ressiou of the exchanges, and the great rise 
in the price of gold, had suggested to the 
directors any suspicisn of the currency of the 
country being excessive. 

Mr. Whitmore, late Governor of the Bank, 
stated that in regulatiug the general amount 
of the loans and discounts, he did ** not 
advert to the circumstance of the exchanges ; 
it appearing on a reference to the amount of 
our notes in circulation, and the course of 
exchange, that they frequently have no con- 
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/nexion.” He afterwards said, we do advert 


| to the market and the mint price of gold, inase 
_much as we do not discount at any time for 
_ those persons who we know, or have good 
| reason to suppose, export the gold:..... and 
whenever any director thinks it bears on the 
| question of our discounts, he presses it fore 
, ward for discussion.” 

Mr. Harman, another Bank Director, 
expressed his opinion in these terms—** | 
must very materially alter my opinions, be« 
| fore 1 can suppose that the exchanges will 
| be influenced by any modifications of oug 
| paper currency.” 

hese per as well as several of the 
| merchants who appeared before the com- 
, mittee, placed much reliance on an argument 
| which they drew from the want of cor- 
| Fespondence in point of time, observable 
between the amount of Bank of England 
| Notes and the state of the Hanburgh Ex- 
change during several years ; and Mr. Pearse 
| preseated a paper on this sulyect, which is 
inserted in the appendix. A variety of cirs 
cumstances may haye a temporary effect on 
| exchange, and much uncertain'y attends 
| both the time and the degree in which it 
; May he influenced by any given quantity of 
paver. The numerical amount of notes 
(excluding £1 and £2 notes) did not mae 
terially vary during the period of the coms 
parison ; and in the last year, when the ge- 
eral exchanges with Europe have become 
much more unfavourable, the notes of the 
Bank of England, as well as those of the 
country Banks, have been very considerably 
increased. Your committee however, cons 
ceive that the more minute and ordinary 
fluctuations of exchange are generally re- 
ferable to the course of our commerce ; that 
political events, operating ov the state of 
trade, may often have contribute’ as well 
to the rise as to the fall of the exchange ; 
and in particular, that the first remarkable 
depression of it in the heginsing of 1809, 
is to be ascribed to commercial events arising 
out of the occupation of the North of 
Germany by the troops of the French Em- 
peror. The evil has been, that the exchange 
when fallen, has not had the full means of 
recovery under the subsisting system.—The 
restoration of the exchange used to be effect- 
ed by the clandestine transmissioa of guineas, 
which improved it for the moment by serving 
as a remittance; and re also 
in part, probably much more extensively, by 
the reduction of the total quantity of the 
remaining circulating medium, to which 
reduction the Bank were led to contribute by 
the caution which every drain of gold nae 
turally excited. Under the present system, 
the former of these remedies must be expect- 
ed more and more to fail, the guinea, in 
circulation being even now apparently so 
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few as to form no important remittance ; and 
the reduction of paper seems therefore the 
chief, if not the sole corrective, to be re- 
sorted to. 

The committee cannot refrain froin ex- 
pressing it to be their opinion, after a very 
deliberate consideration of this part of the 
subject, that it is a great practical error to 


suppose, that the exchanges with foreign | 


countries, and the price of bullion, are not 
liable to be affected by the amount of a 
paper currency, which is issued without the 
condition of payment in specie at the will of 
the holder. 
lowered, and the price of bullion raised, by 
an issue of such paper to excess, is not only 
established as a principle by the most eminent 
authorities upon commerce and finance ; but 
its practical truth has been illustrated by the 
history of almost every State in modern 
times which has used a paper currency. 

In the history of foreign countries, the ex- 
cess of paper has been usually acecmpanied 
by a want of confidence in the sufliciency 
of those funds upon which the paper had 
been issued. Where these two circumstan- 
ces, excess and want of confidence, are con- 
joined, they will co-operate and produce 
their effect much more rapidly than when 
it is the result of the excess “ly of a paper 
of perfectly good credit; and in both cases, 


an effect of the same sort will be produced | 


upon the foreign exchanges, and upon the 
price of bullion. The most remarkable ex- 
amples are the paper currencies of the British 
Colonies in North America, in the eariy part 
of the Jast century, and in that of the assign- 
ats of the French Republic: to which may be 
added the money speculations of the Austrian 
government in the last campaign ; and the 
present state of the currency of Portugal. 

In Scotland, about the end of the seven 
years’ war, banking was carried to a very 
great excess ; and by a practice of inserting 
In their promissory notes an optional clause 
of paying at sight, or in 6 months after sight 
with interest, the convertibility of such notes 
into specie at the will of the holder was in 
eflect suspended. These notes accordingly 
became depreciated in comparison with spe- 
cie; and while this abuse lasted, the exchange 
beiween London and Dumfries, for exam- 
ple, was sometimes four per cent. against 
Dumfries, while the exchange between 
Loudon and Carlisle, which is not thirty 
wiles ¢cistant from Dumfries, was aé par. 
The Edinburgh banks, when any of their 
paper was brough in to be exchanged for bills 
on London, were accustomed to extend or 
contract the date of the bills they gave, ac- 
cording to the state of the exchange ; dimi 
nishing in this manner the value of those 
bills, nearly in the same degree in which the 
excessive issue had caused their paper to be 


That the exchanges will be | 
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depreciated. This excess of paper was at 
last removed, by granting billson London at 
a fixed date. In aid of such precautionary 
measures an act of parliament prohibited the 
optional clauses, and suppressed ten and five 
shilling notes. The exchange between Eng- 
land and Scotland was speedily restored to its 
| natural rate; and has continued stationary. 
The experience of the Bank of England 
itself, within a very short period after its 
| first establishment, furnishes a very instrucs 
| tive illustration of all the foregoing principles 
, and reasouiugs. In this instance, the effects 
of adepreciation of the coin, by wear and 
clipping, were coupled with the effects of an 
excessive issue of paper. The directors of 
the Bank of England at that time lent money 
not only by discount, but upon real securities, 
mortgages, and even pledges of commodities 
not perishable. By the liberality of those 
loans to private individuals, as well as by 
, large advances to government, the quantity 
of the notes of the Bank became excessive, 
their relative value was depreciated, and the 
fell toa discount of 17 per cent. At this 
time there appears to have been no failure of 
| the public confidence in the funds of the bank ; 
| for its stock sold for 110 per cent though only 
_ 60 percent. on the subscriptions bad been paid 
in. By the conjoint effect of this depreciation 
| of the paper of the Bank from excess, and of 
the depreciation of the silver coin from wear and 
_ clipping, the price of gold bullion was so 
| much raised, that guineas were as high as 30s, 
all that had remained of good silver gradually 
disappeared from the circulation ; and the 
exchange with Holland, which had been 
before a little affected by the remittances for 
the army, sunk as low as 25 per cent. under 
par, when the bank notes were at a discount 
of 17 per cent. Several expedients were 
tricd, both by parliament and by the Bank, 
to force a better silver coin into circulation, 
and to reduce the price of guineas, but withe 
outeffect. At length the true remedies were 
resorted to: first, by a new coinage of silver, 
which restored that part of the currency to 
its standard value, though the scarcity of 
money occasioned by calling in the old 
coin brought the Bank into streights, and 
even for a time affected its credit; se- 
condly, by taking out of the circulation 
the excess of bank notes. This last ope- 
ration appears to have been effected very 
judiciously. Pariiamentconsented to enlarge 
the capital stock of the Bank, but directed 
that a certain proportion of the new subs 
scriptions should be made good in bank notes. 
In proportion to the amount of notes sunk in 
this manner, the value of those which re- 
mained in circulation began presently to rise ; 
ina short time the notes were at par, aud the 
foreign exchanges nearly so. 
Your Commitee refer Jo the confirmation 
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and sanction which all their reasonings re- 
ceive from the labours of the Committee of 
this House, appointed to examine iato the 
causes of the great depreciation of the Irish 
exchange with England in 1804 Most of 
the wercantile persons who gave evidence 
before that Committee, including two direc- 
tors of the Bank of Ireland, were unwilling 
ty almit that the fall of the exchange was in 
any degree to be ascribed to an excess of the 
paper Currency arising out of the restriction 
of 1797. the whole fall in that case, as in 
the present, was referred to an unfavourable 
balance of trade or of payments ; aud it was 
also then affirmed, that ** notes issued only in 
proportion to the demand, in exchange for 
good and convertible securities payable at 
specific periods, could not tend to any excess 
inthe circulation, or to any depreciation.” 
The exchange with Belfast, where guineas 
freely circulated at that time, was 14 in 
favour of Ireland, while the exchange with 
Dublin, where only paper was in use, was 
£10 percent. against that country. It also 
appeared from such imperfect documents as it 
was practicable to furnish, that the balance of 
trade was then favourable to Ireland. 

It is further observable, that the value of 
a considerable quantity of Dollars put into 
circulation by the Bank of Ireland at this pe- 
riod, was raised to 5s a dollar, for the professed 
purpose of rendering the new silver coin con- 
formable to the existing state of the exchinge ; 
which serves to shew that the Lrish paper cur- 
reney could not stand a comparison with the 
standard price of silver, any more than with 
that of gold bullion, with gold in coin, or 
with the then paper currency of this king- 
dom. 

It may be proper to remark, that Ireland 
has no dealings in exchange with foreign 
countries, except through London : and that 
pavments from Ireland to the Continent are 
consequently converted iato English curren- 
cy, and then into the currency of the coun- 
tries to which Ireland is indebted. In the 
spring of 1804, the exchange of Eng. 
land with the Continent was above par, and 
the exchange of Ireland was in such a state, 
that L118. 10. of the notes of the Bank of 
Jreland would purchase only £100. of those 
of the Bank of England. ‘'herefore, if the 
nutes of the Bank of Ireland were not de- 
preciated, and it was so maintained, it fol- 
lowed that the notes of the Bank of England 
were at more than 10 per cent. premium 
above the standard coia of the two countries, 

Between the period of their report (June 
i804) and January 1806, the circulation of 
the notes of the Bank of Ireland was gradu- 
ally (though with small occasional fluctua- 
tions) reduced from about three millions to 
£2,410,000 a diminution of nearly 1-5th ; at 
tuesame time, all the curreucy which had been 
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issued under the name of silver tokens was 
law suppressed. ‘The paper currency, bot 
of the Bauk of England, and of the English 
country hanks, seems during the same period 
to have gradually increaved. ‘The combina- 
tion of these two causes is likely to have had a 
meterial eect, io restoring to par the Irish 
exchange with England. 

The Bank of Ireland has again gradually 
enlarged its issues to about £3,100,0U0., an 
increase probably not disproportiouate to that 
which has occurred in England within the 
same period. 

It is due, however, in justice to the pre- 
sent directors of the Bink of England, to 
remind the houe, thit the suspension of 
their cash poyments, thouzh it appeors in 
some degree to have originsied in a mistaken 
view, taken by the bank of the peculiar diifi- 
culties of that time, was nota measure sought 
for by the bank, bat imposed upon it by the 
Legislatur: fir what were held to be urgent 
reasons of state policy and public expediency. 

It is important, at tre sane time, to 
observe, that uuder the for ner system, when 
the bank was bound to answer its notes in 
specie upon demand, the state of the foreign 
exchanges and the price of gol. did most ma- 
terially influence iis con iu t in the issue of 
those tiotes, though it wa- not the practice 
of the directors systemaiivally to watch either 
the one or the other. So long as gold was 
demandable for their paper, they were speed- 


| Ly apprized of a depression of the exchange, 


and a rise in the price of gold, by a ran upon 
thei for that article. If at any time they in- 
cautiously exceeded the proper linit of their 
advances and issues, the paper was quickly 
brought back to them, by those who were 
tempted to profit by the market price of gold 
or by the raie of exchange. In this manner 
the evil soon ci@ed itself, 

Mr. Bosanquet stated, in his evidence bee 
fore the Secrvt Committee of the House of 
Lords, in 1797, that in 1783, when the 
bank experienced a drain of cash which 
alarmed them, the directors took a bold step, 
and refused to make the advances on the loan 
of that year. ‘This, he said, answered the 
purpose of making a teu porary suspension in 
the amount of the dranvof their Specie. 

A very urgent demand for gnineas, though 
arising, not from the high price of gold and 
the state of the exchange, but from a fear 
of luvasion, oecurred in 1793, and also in 
1797, and in each of these periods the bank 
restrained their discounts, and consequently, 
also the amount of their notes very much 
below the demand of the merchants. 

It was a necessary consequence of the sus- 
pension of cash payments, toexempt the bank 
from that drain of gold, which, in former 
times, was sure to result from an unfavourable 
exchange and a high price of bullion. 
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That check is no longer in force. But 
your Committee beg leave to report it 
to the house as their most clear opinion, 
that so long as the suspension of a pay- 
ments is permitted to subsist, the price of 
gold bullion and the general course of ex- 
change with foreign countries, taken for any 
considerable period of time, form the best 
general criterion from which any inference 
ean be drawn, as to the sufficiency or excess 
of paper currency in circulation; and that 
the Bank of England cannot safely regulate 
the amount of its issues, without having re- 
ference to the criterion presented by these 
two circumstances. Your committee are 
further of opinion, that, although the com- 
mercial state of this country, and the politi- 
eal state of the Continent, may have had 
some influence on the high price of gold bul- 
lion and the unfavourable course of exchange 
with foreign countries, this price and this 
depreciation, are also to be ascribed to the 
want of a permanent check, and a sufficient 
limitation of the paper currency in this 
country. 

The bank directors, as well as some of the 
merchants who have been examined, shewed 
a great anxiety to slate to your committee a 
doctrine, of the truth of which they pro- 
fessed themselves to be most thoroughly con- 
vineed, that there can be no possible excess 
in the issue of Bank of England paper, so 
Jong as the discounts of mercantile bills are 
confined to paper of undoubted solidity, aris- 
ing out of ad transactions, and 
payable at short and fixed periods. This ap- 
pears to your committee to be a doctrine 
wholly erroneous in principle, and pregnant 
with dangerous consequences in practice. 

Mr. Whitmore, late governor of the bank, 
expresslyj states, ‘* the bank never forces a 
note in circulation and there will not remain 
a note in circulation more than the immediate 
wants of the public require ; for no banker, 
I presume, will keep a larger stock of bank 
notes by him than his immediate payments 
require, as he can at all times procure them, 
The bank notes would revert to us if there 
was a redundancy in circulation, as no one 
would pay interest for a bank note that he 
did not want to make use of.” 

Mr. Harman, being asked, if he thonght 
that the sum total of discounts applied for, 
even though the accommodation afforded 
should be on the security of good bills to safe 
persons, might be such as to produce some 
excess in the quantity of the bank issues if 
fully complied with ? he answered, ‘‘ I think 
if we discount only for solid persons, and 
such paper as is for real fide transactions, 
we cannot materially err.”. 

Both Mr. Whitmore and Mr. Pearse state 
that ‘the bank does not comply with 
the whole demand upon them for discounts ; 
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and that they are never induced, by a view 
to their own profit, to push their issues be. 
yond what hes deem consistent with the 
public interest.” [They also stated their 
opinion that, reduction of interest from 5 to 
4, or even to 3 per cent., would not affect 
their issues, while they did not force their 
notes into circulation. } 

So long as the paper of the bank was con. 
vertible into specie at the will of the holder, 
it was enough, both for the safety of the 
bank and for the public interest in what 
regarded its circulating medium, that the 
directors attended only to the character and 
quality of the bills discounted, as real ones 
and payable at fixed and short periods; but 
the restriction of cash payments, having ren- 
dered the same preventive policy no longer 
necessary to the bank, has removed that 
check upon its issues which was the public 
security against an excess. When the bank 
directors were no longer exposed to the in- 
convenience of a drain upon them for gold, 
they naturally felt that they had no such in- 
convenience to guard against by a more ree 
strained system of discounts and advances; 
and it was very natural for them to pursue 
as before (but without that sort of guard and 
himitation which was now become unneces- 
_ to their own security) the same liberal 
and prudent system of commercial advances 
from which the prosperity of their own esta- 
blishment had resulted, as well as in a great 
degtee the commercial prosperity of the 
whole country. 

The fallacy, upon which this doctrine is 
founded, lies in not distinguishing between 
an advance of capital to merchants, and an 
additional supply of currency to the general 
mass of circulating medium. If the advance 
of capital only is considered, as made to 
those who are ready to employ it in judicious 
and productive undertakings, it is evident 
there need be no other limit to the total 
amount of advances than what the means of 
the lender, and his prudence in the selection 
of borrowers, may impose. But, in the pre 
sent situation of the bank, entrusted as it is 
with the function of supplying the public 
with that paper currency which forms the 
basis of our circulation, and at the same time 
not subjected to the liability of converting 
the paper into specie, every advance which it 
makes of capital to the merchants in the 
shape of discount, becomes an addition also 
to the mass of circulating medium. The 
necessary effect of every such addition to the 
mass, is to diminish the relative value of any 
given portion of that mass in exchange fot 
commodities. During the whole time such 
notes remain out, they perform all the fune- 
tions of circulating medium; and_ before 
they come to be paid in discharge of those 
bills, they have already been followed by 4 
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new issue of notes in a similar operation of 
discounting. Each successive advance repeats 
the same process. If the whole sum of dis- 
counts continues outstanding at a given 
amount, there will remain permanently out 
in circulation a corresponding amount of 
peper; and if the amount of discounts is 
progressively increasing, tlre amount of paper, 
which remains out in circulation over and 
above what is otherwise wanted for the occa- 
sions of the public, will progressively increase 
also, and the money prices of commodities 
will progressively rise. 

While the rate of commercial profit is very 
considerably higher than five per cent. as it 
has lately been in many branches of our 
foreign trade, there is in fact no limit to the 
demands which merchants of perfectly good 
capital, and of the most prudent spirit of en- 
terprise, may be tempted to make upon the 
bank for accommodation and facilities by 
discount. 

The suspension of cash payments has had 
the effect of committing into the hands of 
the directors of the bank of England, to be 
exercised by their sole discretion, the impor- 
tant charge of supplying the country with 
that quantity of circulating medium which 
is exactly proportioned to the wants and oc- 
casions of the public. In the judgment of 
the committee, that is a trust, which it is un- 
reasonable to expect that the directors of the 
bank of England should ever be able to dis- 
charge. The proportion, adjusted and main- 
tained by the natural operation of commerce, 
cannot be adjusted by any human wisdom or 
ékill. If the natural system of currency and 
circulation be abandoned, and a discretionary 
issue of paper money substituted in its stead, 
it is vain to think that any rales can be de- 
vised for the exact exercise of such a discre- 
tion. Their errors are less to be imputed to 
the bank directors, than to be stated as the 
ellect of a new system. 

1. It appears from the accounts laid before 
the committees on the bank affairs in 1797, 
that for several years previous to 1796, the } 
average amount of bank notes in circulation 
was between £10,000,000 and £11,000,000. 
Average amount of bank of Eugland notes. 

£5, &e. in- 

cludi ng hank Under £5. Total, 
post bills. 
11,527,250 
12,408,522 
13,598,666 
13,454,367 
13,917,977 
12,983,477 
12,621,348 
12,697,352 
“12,844,170 
13,221,988 


£. 
13,334,752 
14,062,327 
15,841,932 
16,169,594 
17,054,454 
16,847,522 
17,345,020 
17,211,932 
17,135,400 
17,405,001 


1,807,502 
2,243,266 
2,715,182 
3,136,477 
3,864,045 
4,723,672 
4,544,580 
4,291,230 
4,183,013 


on the High Price of Gold Bullion: 


13,402,160 
14,133,615 


4,132,420 
4,808,275 


17,534,580 
39,001,890 


The whole amount of bank notes in circus 
lation, exclusive of £939,990 of bank post 
bills, on the average of returns for 5th and 
12th May last, was £14,136,610 in notes of 
£5 and upwards, and £6,173,380 in notes 
under £5 making £20,309,990 and, includ- 
ing bank post bills, £21,249,980. 

y far the most considerable part of this 
increase since 1798, has been in small notes, 
part of which must be considered as having 
been introduced to supply the place of the 
specie which was deficient at the period of 
the suspension of cash payments. The first 
supply of small notes thrown into circulation 
after that event, was very small in compari 
son of their present amount; a large augmen- 
tation of them took place from 1799 to 1802 5 
and a very rapid increase from Ist May 1809 
to the 5th of May 1810; from £4,509,47@ 
to £6,161,020. 

The notes of the bank of England are 
principally issued in advances to government 
for the public service, and in advances to the 
merchants upon the discount of their bills. 

Your committee have had an account laid 
before them, of advances made by the bank 
to government on land and malt, exchequer 
bills, and other securities, in every year since 
the suspension of cash payments; from 
which, as compared with the accounts laid 
before the committees of 1797, and which 
were then carried back for 20 years, it will 
appear that the yearly advances of the bank 
to government have upon an average, since 
the suspension, been considerably /ower in 
amount than the average amount of advances 
prior to that event, and the amount of those 
advances in the two last years, though greater 
in amount than those of some years imme- 
diately preceding, is less than it was for any 
of the six years preceding the restriction of 
cash payments. 

The amount of commercial discounts has 
been progressively increasing siuce 1796; and 
their amount in 1809 bears a very high pro- 
portion to their largest amount in any year 
preceding 1797. Upon this particular sub- 
ject, your committee are only anxious to 
remark, that the largest amount of mercan- 
tile discounts by the bank, if it could be 
considered by itself, ought never, in their 
jedgment, to be regarded as any other than a 
great public benefit ; and that it is only the 
excess of paper currency thereby issued, and 
kept out in ci:culation, which is to be con- 
sidered as the evil. 

The same amount of paper may at one 
time be less than enough, and at another 
time more. The quantity of currency re- 
quired will vary in some degree with the ex- 
tent of trade; and the increase of our trade, 
which has taken place since the suspension, 
must have occasioned some increase in the 
quantity of our currency. But the quantity 
of currency bears no fixed proportion to the 
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quantity of commodities; and any inferences 
proceeding upon such a supposition would be 
entirely erroneous. ‘The effective currency of 
the country depends upon the quickness of 
circulation, ana the number of exchanges 
performed in a given time, as well as upon 
Its numerical amount; and all the circum- 
stances, which have a tendency to quicken 
or to reiard the rate of circulation, render 
the same amount of currency more or 
Jess adequate to the wants of trade. Both 
the policy of the bank of England itself, 
an the competion of thecountry bank paper, 
bave tended to compress the paper of the 
bank of England, more and morse, within 
London and the adjacent district. 

In the year 1793, the distress was occa- 
sioned by a failure of confidence in the 
country circulation, and a consequent pres- 
sure upon that of London. The bank of 
England did not think it advisable to enlarge 
their issues to meet this increased demaud, 


aud their notes, previously issued circulating | 


Jess freely in consequence of the alarm that 
prevailed, proved insufficient for the neces- 
sary payments. In this crisis, parliament 
applied a remedy, very similar, in its effect, 
to an enlargement of the advances and 
issues of the bank; a loan of exchequer bills 
was authorised to be made to as many mer- 
cantile persons, giving good security, as 
should apply for them; and the confidence 
which this measure diffused, as well as the 
increased means which it afforded of obtain- 
ing bank notes through the sale of the ex- 
chequer bills, speedily relieved the distress 
both of London and of the country. 

The circumstances which occurred in the 
beginning of 1797, were very similar to 
hose of 1793 ;—an alarm of invasion, a run 
tupon the country banks for gold, the failure 
of some of them, and arup upon the bank 
of England, forming a crisis like that of 
1793, for which perhaps, an effectual remedy 
might have been provided, if the bank of 
England had had courage to extend instead of 
restricting its accommodations and issue of 
notes, [which the committee thinks to be 
the true remedy in such cases}. 

Your committee have much satisfaction in 
thinking that the directors are perfectly aware, 
that they may err by a too scanty supply of 
their notes in a period of stagnant credit. 
And your committee are clearly of opinion, 
that although it ought to be the general 
policy of the bank directors to diminish 
their paper, in the event of the long conti- 
nuance of a high price of bullion and a very 
unfavourable exchange, yet it is essential to 
the commercial interests of this country, and 
to the general fulfilment of those mercantile 
engagements which a free issue of paper may 
have occasioned, that the accustomed degree 
of accommodation to the merchants should 
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not be suddenly and materially reduced ; and 
| that if any general and serious difficulty or 
| appreheusion on this subject should arise, it 
| may, in the judgment of your committee, 
be counteracted without danger, and with 
| advantage to the public, by a liberality in the 
issue of bank of Englaad paper proportioned 
_ to the urgency of the particular occasion. 
So long as the cash payments of the bank 
, are suspended, the whole paper of the coun. 
try bankers is a superstructure raised upon the 
foundation of the paper of the bank of Eng- 
‘land. ‘The same check, which the con- 
_vertibility into specie, under a better system, 
| provides against the excess of any part of the 
| paper circulation, is, during the present sys- 
| tem, provided against an excess of country 
| bank paper, by its convertibility into bank 
of England paper. If an excess of paper be 
issued in a country district, while the Lon- 
, don circulation does not exceed its due pro- 
| portion, there will be a local rise of prices in 
that country district, but prices in London 
will remain as before. Those who have the 
country paper in their hands will prefer buy- 
ing in London where things are cheaper, 
and will therefore return that country paper 
upon the banker who issued it, and will de- 
mand from him bank of, England notes, or 
bills upon London ; and thus, the excess of 
country paper being returned 
upou the issuers for bank of England paper, 
the quantity of the latter necessarily and eflec- 
tually limits the quantity of the former. ‘This 
is illustrated by the account which has been 
already given of the excess, and subsequent 
limitation, of the paper of the Scotch banks, 
about the year 1763. 

It has not been in the power of your com- 
mittee to obtain such information as might 
enable them to state, with any thing like 
accuracy, the amount of country bank paper 
incirculation, But they are led to infer from 
all the evidence they have been able to pros 
cure on this subject, not only that a great 
number of new country banks has been esta- 
blished within these last two years, but also 
that the amount of issues of those which are 
of an older standing has in general been very 
considerably increased ; whilst on the other 
hand, the high state of mercantile and pub- 
lic credit, the proportionate facility of con- 
verting at short notice all public and commer- 
cial securities into bank of England paper, 
joined to the preference generally given with- 
in the limits of its own circulation to the 
paper of a well established country bank over 
that of the bank of England, have probably 
not rendered it necessary for them to keep 
any large permanent deposits of bank of Eng- 
land paper in their hands. The temptation 
te establish country banks, and issue promis- 
sory notes, has therefore greatly increased. 
Some conjecture as to the probable total 
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amount of those issues, or at least as to their 
recent increase, may be formed, as your com- 
mittee conceive, from the amount of the duties 
paid for stampson the re issuable notes of coun- 
try banks in Great Britain. ‘The total amount 
of these duties for the year ended October 10 
1808, appears to have been £60,522 15s. 3d. 
and for the year ended October 10, 1809, 
£175,129 17s. 7d. It must, however, be 
observed, that in October 1808, these duties 
experienced an augmentation somewhat ex- 
ceeding one-third ; and that some regulations 
were made, imposing limitation with respect 
to the re-issue of all notes not exceeding 
£2 2s. the effect of which has been to pro- 
duce a much more than ordinary demand for 
stamps or notes of this denomination within 
the year 1809.* 

Number of Country Bank Notes exceeding 

£2 @s. each, stamped. 1808. 1809. 
Ne. Noe. 

Above £2 2s. under £5 5s. 666,071 922,073 
Above £5 5s. under £20. 198,473 380,006 
Above £20. under £30. - = = 2,425 
Above £30. under £250. = 074 
Above £50. under £100. = + « 2,611 


The amount of country bank paper stamp- 
ed in the year ended October 10, 1809, ex. 
ceeded that of the year ended October 10, 
1808, in the sum of £3,095,340. Your 
committee can form ho positive conjecture as 
to the amount of country bank paper can- 
celled and withd-awn from circulation in the 
course of the last year. But considering that 
itis the interest and practice of the coun‘ry 
bankers to use the same notes as long as pos- 
sible; that there is no limitation of time 
to the re-issuing of those not exceeding 

22s. and that all above that amount are 
re-issuable for three years from the date of 
their first issuing ; it appears difficult to sup- 
pose that the amount of notes above £2 2s. 
cancelled in 1809, could be equal to the 
whole amount stamped in 1808: but even 


* On this subject, as being of great im- 
portance, we beg leave to add, that the fol- 
lowing statement of the number of Country 
Bankers has very lately appeared in the 
newspapers. 
their notes in circulation is not hereby as- 
certained, yet those among them which do 
the least business, must have such a number 
of notes out, as by their interest, &c. may 
pay the expences of the establishment, and 
yield some profit in return for capital ad- 
vanced The number of country bankers, 
itappears, is seven hundred and seven! 134 
of whom draw upon the following houses, 
viz. 44 upoa Esdaile and Co. 37 upon Down, 
Thornton, aud Co. 32 upon Robarts and Co. 
21 upaa Coutts and Co.” 


on the High Price of Gold Bullion. 


It is true that the amount of 


upon that supposition, there would still be an 
increase for 1809 in the notes of £5 and 
£10 alone, to the amount of £3,095,340, 
to which must be added an increase within 
the same period of bank of England notes of 
about £1,500,000, making an addition in 
the whole of between four and five millions 
to the circulation of Great Britain alone, de- 
ducting only the gold which may have been 
withdrawn in the course of that year from 
actual circulation, which cannot have been 
very considerable, and also making an allow. 
ance for some increase in the amount of such 
country paper, as, though stamped, may not 
be in actual circulation. ‘This increase in the 
general paper currency in last year, even after 
these deductions, would probably be little 
short of the amount which in almost any 
one year, since the discovery of America, 
has been added to the circulating coin of the 
whole of Europe. 

On a review of all the facts and reasonings 
which have been submitted to the consider- 
ation of your committee in the course of their 
inquiry, they have formed an opinion, which 
they submit to the house :—that there is at 
present an excess in the paper circulation of 
this country, of which the most unequivocal 
symptom is the very high price of bullion, 
and next to that, the low state of the cunti- 
nental exchanges ; that this excess is to be 
ascribed to the want of a suflicient check 
and control in the issues of paper from the 
Bark of England ; and originally, to the 
suspension of cash payments, which removed 
the natura! and true control. Your commit 
tee cannot, therefore, but see reason to re= 
gret, that the suspension of cash payments, 
which, in the most favourable light in which 
it can be viewed, was only a temporary mea- 
sure, has been continued so long. 

The effect of such an augmentation of 
prices upon all money transactions for time ; 
the unavoidable injury suffered by annuitants, 
and by creditors of every description, both 
private and public; the unintended advane 
tage gained by government and all other 
debtors, are consequtuces too obvious to ree 
quire proof, and too repugnant to justice, to 
be lefi without remedy. By far the most 
important portion of this effect appears to 
your committee to be, that which is commu- 
nicated to the wages of common country las 
bour, the rate of which, it is well known, 
adapts itself more slowly to the changes which 
happen in the value of money, than the 
price of any other species of labour or come 
modity. And it is enough for your commite 
tee to allude to some classes of the public 
servants, whose pay, if once raised in cons 
sequence of a depreciation of money, cannot 
so conveniently be reduced again to its former 
rate, even after money shall have recovered 
its value. 
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The temptation to resort to a depreciation 
even of the value of the gold coin by an al- 
teration of the standard, has been the resource 
ef many governments under such circum- 
stances, and is the obvious and most easy 
remedy to the evil in question. But it is un- 
necessary to dwell on the breach of public 
faith and dereliction of a primary duty of Go- 
vernment, which would manifestly be implied 
in preferring the reduction of the coin down 
to the standard of the paper, to the restoration 
of the paper to the legal standard of the coin. 

Your committee therefore, having very 
anxiously and deliberately considered this 
giiect. report it to the house as their opinion, 

at the system of the circulating medium of 
this country ought to be brought back, with 
as much speed as is compatible with a wise 
and necessary caution, to the original prin- 
ciple of cash payments at the option of the 
holder of bank paper. 

In effecting so important a change, your 
committee are of opinion that some diffi- 
culties must be encountered, and that there 
are some contingent dangers to the bank, 
against which it ought most carefully and 
strongly to be guarded. But all those may 
be eficcally provided for, by entrusting to 
the discretion of the bank itself the charge 
of conducting and ne the operation, 
and by allowing to the bank so ample a pe- 
riod of time for conducting it, as will be more 
than sufficient to effect its completion. To 
the discretion, experience, and integrity of 
the directors of the Bank, your committee be- 
lieve that parliament may safely entrust the 
charge of effecting that which parliament 
may in its wisdom determine upon as neces- 
sary to be effected; and that the directors of 
that great institution, far from making theme 
selves a party with those who have a tempo- 
rary interest in spreading alarm, will take a 
much longer view of the permanent interests 
of the Bank, as indissolubly blended with 
those of the public. The particular mode of 
gradually effecting the resumption of cash 
payments ought therefore, in the opinion of 
your cemmittee, to be lefi in a great measure 
to the discretion of the Bank, and parliament 
ought to do little more than to fix, defini- 
tively, the time at which cash payments are 
to Lecome as before compulsory. 

Wut this view your committee would sug- 
gest, that the restriction on cash payments 
cannot safely be removed at an earlier period 
than TWO YEARS from the present time; but 
your committee are of opinion, that early 
provision ought to be made by parliament for 
terminating, by the end of that period, the 
operation of the several statutes which have 
Imposed and continued that restriction. 

As the law stands at present, the Bank 
would be compelled to pay in cash at the end 
of six months alter the ratification of a defi- 
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nitive treaty of peace. But your committee 
are of opinion, that if peace were immedis 
ately to be ratified, in the present state of 
our circulation it would be most hazardous to 
compel the Bank to pay cash in six months, 
and would be found wholly impracticable, 
Indeed, the restoration of peace, by opening 
new fields of commercial enterprise, would 
maltiply instead of abridging the demands 
upon the Bank for discount, and would ren. 
der it peculiarly distressing to the commercial 
world if the Bank were suddenly and mate. 
rially to restrict their issues, 

If occasion for a new measure of restric. 
tion could be supposed at any time to arise, 
it can in no degree be grounded, as your com. 
mittee think, on any state of the Foreign ex. 
changes, (which they trust that they have 
abundantly shewn the Bank itself to have 
the general power of controlling,) but on a 
political state of things producing, or likely 
very soon to produce, an alarm at home, 
leading to so indefinite a demand for cash for 
domestic uses as it must be impossible for any 
banking establishment to provide against. 
That alone can effectually restore general 
confidence in the value of the circulating 
medium of the kingdom; and the serious ex- 
pectation of this event must enforce a prepa- 
ratory reduction of the quantity of paper, 
and all other measures which accord. with the 
true principles of banking. The anticipation 
of the time when the Bank will be con- 
strained to open, may also be expected to 
contribute to the improvement of the ex- 
changes; whereas a postponement of this 
era, so indefinite as that of six months after 
the termination of the war, and especially in 
the event of an exchange continuing to fall, 
(which more and more would generally be 
perceived to arise from an excess of paper, 
and a consequent depreciation of it) ma 
lead under an unfavourable state of public af- 
fairs, to such a failure of confidence (and es- 
pecially among foreigners ) in the determina- 
tion of parliament to enforce a return to the 
ner eth standard of the measure of pay- 
ments, us may serve to precipitate the fur- 
ther fall of the exchanges, and lead to con- 
sequences at once the most discreditable and 
disastrous. 

Your committee conceive it may be conve- 
nient for the Bank to be permitted to issue 
notes under the value of £5 for some little 
time after it had resumed payments in specic. 

It will be convenient also for the Chartered 
Banks of Ireland and Scotland, and all the 
Country Banks, that they should not be com- 
pelled to pay in specie until some time after 
the resumption of payments in cash by the 
Bank of England ; but that they should con- 
tinue for a short period upon their present 
footing, of being liable to pay their own 
notes on demand in Bank of England paye:- 
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Yuli, the African, A Poem, in six Can- 
tos. 8vo. Pp. 122. Price 4s, Hatchard, 
London, 1810. 


Tue intention of this work is to vin- 
dicate the cause of the Africans against the 
slave trade. The author, in his invo- 
cation, after noticing the abolition by 
England, thus pathetically apostrophzies 
Spain : 

And, bleeding Spain! if e’er thy wounds shall 
close, 

And Heav’n, though late, restore thee to repose, 

When thine own toils in Freedom's cause are o’er, 

O, then, enslave thy fellow-Man no more! 

Leave to relentless France the black disgrace, 

To scourge, on ev'ry soil, Man’s ev'ry race. 


We refer our author to Panorama, Vol. 
VI., p. 163, where he will find some 
interesting papers pon this subject, 
which passed between two noble Spa- 
niards belonging to the embassy here, 
and some friends in England to the 
abolition.—But, to return to our author, 


I marvel much, how first the human mind 

Dar’d violate the rights of human kind : 

And, primeof rights, in Man’s, in Gop’s esteem, 

Shines Liberty, — proud Britain's proudest 
theme. 

What! shall we fiercely raise the arm of might 

On the free African, and term it Right ? 

Screen’d by the plea that him in vain we spare, 

Whom Heav’s hath destin’d servile bonds to 
bear, 

That, though by Europe free’d, his Indian foes, 

In savage wars, would heavier chains impose. 

Is this, then, all a CurisT1an land can plead,— 

The lawless warsant of an Heatuen’s deed ? 

Perish th’ accurst example where it rose ! 

Where, nurs’d in mental darkness, error grows. 


This poem consists of six cantos. I. 
Mararo, describes a tyrannical owner 
of slaves. II, Benvoxio, a contrast to 
the preceding. III, Ancona, the land 
of Yuli’s royal race, from whence he 
has been taken, and sold to slavery under 
Malfaro, and afterwards under Benvyolio, 
where he meets with Elmene, a female 
of worth and feeling, with whom he be- 
comes enamoured, for 
Bright were the jetty beauties of her face ; 

Her form a model for a pictured grace ! 

@ mutual attachinent ensues; but a sepa- 
ration takes place, LY, ExGianp, Yuli’s 
arrival there, 


811) Yuli, the African, 


To Slavery hostile, Britain's ramparts rise, 


And, let her touch our coast, that hour she dies. _ 


That happy coast, whose hospitable arms, 
The general refuge froma world’s alarms. 


Yuli gains his freedom by the interven- 
tion of Granville Sharpe, Esq. V. Ex- 
MENE. Yuli’s return to Elmene, elated 
with the hope of her ransom ; he finds 
her in a dangerous state: her death fol- 
lows, caused by the brutal lust and cru- 
elty of le Rocque, her new master. VE 
The Cataract, describing the frantic 
state of Yuli; with his dreadfulend, and 
that of le Rocque. 


We select the last canto, the effect of 
a hurricane, and the catastrophe of the 
poem, as furnishing a specimen of the 
author’s abilities, who, for the authen- 
ticity of the facts, thus prepares us : 


lam, I thank Heaven, a native of Eng- 
land ; but, in avery early part of may life, 
I was, fora short time, resident in America. 
At that period, many of the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances which will be found 
in the following Cantos, either passed under 
my own observation, or were related, on 
good authority, in my hearing. The impres= 
sion they made upon my mind is indelible. 
—Happy shall I be, should the pictures, 
since produced by reflection, and imagina- 
tion, and now offered to the public, excite 
a salutary interest in the hearts of those who 
may honour them with their attention. 


The sun hath sunk behind an angry cloud : 

The far-off thunder speaks more deep, than loud. 
The listening winds in fearful silence wait, 

’Till HE dismiss them, who did first create. 


See, where, amidst great Nature’s awful calm, 
Poor Yuli wanders forth !—no virtuous balm 
That lurks through the wide earth’s exhaustless 
store, 

In root, or healthful leaf, his hurts shall med’cine 
more. 

Behold that glazing eye, but late so bright 

With Heav'n-taught sense, amd passion’s fervid 
light 

Now—round his head, the dangerous lightnings 
play, 

Seen.. not perceiv’d ; nor doth the setting day 

Warn him to seek repose ; and oh! how vain 

That search, when misery hath reach’d the brain! 

Stop, Slav’ry, ‘mid the rage of thy command! 
Let fall the scourge from thy ne’c1-weatied hand, 
Inexorable foe to numan good ! 

Here, if thou dar’st, here fix thine eyes of blood ; 
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Here, revel in a triumph al! thine own— 
Love, Reason, Life—all by thy rod o’erthrown ! 
By thee, fill'd a timeless grave, 
And Yuti’s fate was seai’d when he became 
A SLAVE. 
But hark! what terrors wake!—below the 
ground 
h moment swells a hoarsely groaning sound. 
Aud now, like distant waves it seems to roar ; 
Then dies away,—and then, is heard no more. 
Oh ! vet again it comes ![—the winds arise, 
And roll portentous clouds o’er all the skies. 
The muttering tempest grows ;—the mountain 
quakes ! 
Tornadoes tower from the surrounding lakes. 
The war'ry pillars meet the cloudy gloom, 
And darkness frowis. . astwere the general doom! 

Now tremb'es ev’ry heart that beats with life ; 

E’en the poor brute is quail’d by nature’s strife. 
This way, and that, the frighted natives run, 
Oft plunging on the fate they fly to shun, 
Some, hoping refuge, clasp the sturdy trees ;— 
But, as weak straws are scatter’d by the breeze, 
The torn-up trunks drive on before the wind, 
And leave each mangled wretch, in death behind. 

Yuli alone, amidst th’acrial war, 

Remains unchang d as is the polar star. 

Upon the mountain’s giddy top he stands, 

Or, reckless, hes diffus’d ;—his clenched hands 

By fits his agonizing temples hold ;— 

And then, he twines his arms in sorrow’s listless 
fold. 

But jo! yon liquid column threats the vales ! 
Yet moves along, and o’er the mountain sails. 
Now, on Le Rocque’s proud roof it_hangs—it 

falls— 
And levels with the dust his lofty halls. 
With what a crash the fell destruction burst ! 
E’en Yuli look’d around :—yet, not its worst 
That whelming mass hath wrought ;—th’ offender 
lives : 
Eterna! justice still a respite gives. 


The trembling wretch bad mark’d, with blank ‘ 


dismay, 
The mighty mischief on its fated way. 
He tarried not, but, rushing wildly forth, 
Sought safety ’mid the whirlwinds of the north, 
His slaves in terror follow where he leads ; 
The floods down pouring on their houseless heads. 
But now, Le Rocque darts forward all alone : 
Through scatter’d walls, and forests half o’er- 
‘hrown 
Amaz’d be flies along,—till on the height 
He stops exhausted: there, in evil plight, 
Dien-h'd with the rain, and batter’d by the 
st rm, 
Fo sght broke Yuui's fearful form. 
Soon os wth frenzied eye he caught his foe, 
That eye with sense was scen to glow. 


At once, a flash from Reason’s sacred light 
Shot through his mind, late sunk in cheerless 
night. 
 Com’st thou at last!"—the raging Yuli 
cried— 
** No longer can thy fellow-devils hide 
That hated visage from my hungry sight ! 
Now, look thy last!—and bid the world good 
night !— 
Think on Elmene’s wrongs !"—then forth he 
- sprung— 
Hound-like, on the devoted victim hung— 
Yet, yet, escapes awhile the hunted prey : 
He flies for life,y—and to the darkening day 
Confides his safety as he scours away. 


But Yuli’s doubling steps the hope refute : 

Vengeance is up ! and short is the pursuit. 

Now in a dire embiace he binds his foe, 

And pants for breath to give the deadly blow, 

His prisoner fights against that iron grasp— 

Fights like the snake within the vulture’s clasp, 

He shrieks for mercy :—Yuli laughs reply— 

And now, still deepening horrors clothe the sky, 

The winds with gather'd fury shake the poles, 

And through high Heav'n the rattling thunder 
rolls. 

With sounds that seem to mock that thunder’s 
roar, 

Swoln by the rains, the madding torrents pour. 

And ever and anon, the wolves that dwell 

In caves the day, up-raise their nightly yell. 


In Heav'n’s unbounded vault remains no light, 
Save when its glancing fires illume the night. 
Then, dismal shapes of sulphurous cloud appear, 
Shapes to subdue the firmest heart with fear ! 
That flash hath fir'd the woods,—the flames as- 

cend : 
Their lurid glare, to Yuli’s wrath a friend, 
Reveals the mountain’s verge ; it points his way ! 
Thither he drags along his frighted prey. 
Yet there the gasping wretch resists his fate, 
With such wild force as terror can create : 
Hugs his tormentor round the beating breast, 
And writhes, and pants, and wrestles, chest to 
chest. 
Each moment fiercer the fierce combat grew ;— 
For life ! for death ! no lighter aim they knew. 
Loud at their feet the headlong waters rave ;— 
What, now, from ruin can the miscreant save ? 
Yuli, his eyes to the dark heavens up-cast, 
Calls wildly on Elmene to the last. 
“ I come,” he cries, ‘* my soul’s ador’d, I come, 
Yet, letme, dying, fix thy murderer's doom !" 
Nor more he spoke—but, with a desperate leap, 
Plung’d with his struggling victim dowa the 
steep, 
Down with the boiling cataract they go, 
And sink together in the gulf below. 
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Mr Bruce’s Annals of the Hon, East-India 
Company, 

[Continued from p. 639.) 


Tue concerns of a Company of which 
the chief operations are remote, must 


always be involved in obscurity. They 


are liable to be misunderstood from the 
imperfection of the accounts transmitted 
to the principals at home. And extreme- 
ly difficult would’ it be, if not absolutely 
impossible, to reconcile the discordant 
and contradictory opinions, formed by 
the agents of rival Companies, according 
to their masters’ apparent interest for the 
time being. It is impossible to vindicate 
the cruelties committed by the Dutch, in 
their transactions at Amboyna: never- 
theless, it is equally impossible to suppose, 
that their demand for compensation of the 
losses they had sustained by means of the 
English, was wholly unfounded. In Au- 
gust, 1654, the commissioners of the 
Dutch and English Companies met in 
London: when the English Company 
stated the amount of their damages, as 
established by a series of accounts from 
1611 to 1652, at £2,695,999: the 
Dutch stated their losses at £2,919,861. 
After long deliberation, the commission- 
ers directed payment by the Dutch of 
£85,000 to the English Company, and 
£3,615 to the representatives of those 
Englishmen who suffered at Amboyna : 
these sums were afterwards paid, and this 
cause of complaint was terminated. 

A much more important question, in 
reference to the chartered privileges of the 
Company, was started, and vigorously 
pussued in this year. It was the same for 
substance, as what has been agitated on 
vatious occasions in after-times; and it 
has lost nothing of its interest, or its diffi- 
culty, in our own days. Within these 
few years, we have seen the discussion of 
it revived with considerable effect* : and 
we have no doubt but that it will ex- 
cite, a year or two hence, attention, if 
not animosity, when the plan for renew- 
ing the charter of the East-India Com 
pany shall be submitted to parliament. 
We therefore, give a place in our work 
to the arguments used on that occasion ; 
they will, at'least, serve as points of com- 


- Compare Panorama, Vol. Il. p. 795. 
Vou, VIII. (Lit. Pan, Sept. 1910.) 
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parison to those which we await from 
the ingenuity of our contemporaries. 


This opposition did not arise from eithet 
discopnected private traders, or lesser associ« 
ations of them ; but from that class of ade 
venturers of the united joint stock, which 
had formerly been parties in the union be- 
tween the East-India Company and the Ase 
sada Merchants, in 1649, who, by petitiong 
to the council of state, dated the @ist Sep. 
tember and 14th November 1654, prayed, 
that the East-India trade might, in future, 
be carried on by a company, but with liberty 
for the members of such company, individue 
ally, to employ their own stocks, servants, 
and shipping, in such way, as they might 
conceive most to their own advantage. 


The East-India Company were necessarily 
alarmed at an application, which they fores 
saw, must bring their charter and privileges 
into discussion, by the council of state, 
and, therefore, presented a petition to the 
Protector, stating, that as the time of their 

Tesent joint stock was nearly expired, it had 

en found expedient to call a general meet- 
ing of the proprietors (who signed the pes 
tition), who gave it as their unanimous opi 
nion, founded on the experience of forty 
years, and on the reasons which had been 
offered to the late parliament, viz. the com- 
petitions with the Portuguese and Dutch ; 
—the experience of the failure of distinct 
voyages, which had proved the necessity of 


‘a joint stock ;—the expences of the equip- 


ment, which Courten’s experiment had shewn 
could only be supported by a joint stock ;— 
the company’s factories being situated in the 
dominions of not less than fourteen diflerent 
sovereigns ;—and, above all, the engagements 
which the company were under to the na- 
tive powers, to make good any losses which 
their subjects might sustain, from the 
depredations of Englishmen, not under 
the controul of the company, that the only 
method of carrying on the trade, for the be- 
nefit and honour of the country, would be 
by a joint stock: and therefore prayed the 
Protector, that, as they had heen discouraged 
from entering into a subscription sufficiently 
large to accomplish so desirable an object, 
for want of his highness’s support, he would 
be pleased to renew their charter, with such 
additional privileges as had been found ne= 
cessary, to enable them to carry on the trade ; 
that private persons should be prohibited from 
sending out shipping to India; and that they 
inight be assisted in recovering and resettling 
the spice islands; when, they did not doubt 
they should be able, not only to precure a 
large subscription at present, but establish 
the East-India trade on a permanent and see 
cure basis, for the future. 
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In reply to this petition, the merchant ad- 
venturers to the East-Indies stated, that the 
Fast-India trade, as managed for forty years, 
by joint stocks, had not been so profitable to 
the subscribers or the country, as separate 
voyages would have been, and adduced, as 
examples, the manner in which the Turkey, 
Muscovy, and Eastland trades were carried 
on, tA frce companies, and that all the 
rights and privileges of the company in India, 
had been purchased by the new adventurers, 
as appeared by the articles of agreement, 
dated the 2ist November 1649, between Mr. 
Cockayne and Mr. Methwold, on the part 
of the then united joint stock and company, 
and Mr. Maurice Thompson aud Mr. Moyer, 
on behalf of the new adventurers, who, in 
consequence, became possessed of an equal 
right to the trade of India, as the se ey 
and were now fitting out fourteen ships for 
that trade. 

The council of state, by an order of the 
2d November 1654, referred these different 
claims to a committee, who reported, that 
they had attentively considered the petitions 
and allegations of both parties, and found 
that the trade to the Fast-Indies was of 
much consequence to the country ; that every 
thing depended on the proper management 
thereof; and that the reasons alleged by 
each party were so strong, that they deserved 
the most serious consideration; that the 
committee did not think fit to offer their de- 
cided opinion, on a subject of so much im- 
portance, and therefore, remitted the whole 
matter to the consideration of the council 
of state, for their judgment and decision. 

The apprehensions of the company, that 
the issue of their applications to the Protect- 
or and the council of state would be ineffec- 
tual, may be judged of, from the terms of 
their instructions to their foreign presidencies 
and factories, to reduce the charges to the 
lowest scale, and rather to wind up, than to 
extend their concerns: in particular, they 
ordered the president and council at Fort St. 
George to reduce their civil establishment to 
two factors; and the garrison, to a guard of 
ten soldiers only ; and the factory at Masuli- 
patam to have one factor only ; and so strong 
was the impression of the company, of the 
urgency of such reductions, that they dis- 
patched a vessel on purpose, on which were 
embarked two commissioners, with authority 
to carry these orders into immediate exe- 
cution. 

The expectations of the merchant adven- 
turers, on the contrary, were so general, that 
the Protector and council of state would en- 
ter into their views, that they presented a 
petition, stating that the time for the united 
stock being expired, the East-India trade 
would be lost to the nation ; to prevent which, 
thev had fitted out several ships, with cargoes 
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of the manufactures and produce of the 
country, but had experienced much difficulty 
in procuring foreign bullion ; and therefore 
prayed, they might be allowed to export what 
they had already collected, free of customs, 
and that the same liberties and privileges might 
be allowed to them, as had, in times past, 
been granted to others. 


The council of state kept the subject 
before them, during the whole of this 
year, without coming to a positive deci- 
sion: andin October 1056, the Company 
petitioned for the renewal of their charter, 
which again brought the question on the 
tapis of the council: when it was referred 
for consideration, to a select committee 
of their number. 


The committee of the conncil of state, to 
whom the petition of the Kast-India Com- 
owl was referred, reported, on the 18th 
December 1656, that they had carefully con- 
sidered the petition of the East-India Com- 
pany; and that they might have the fullest 
information on this important subject, had 
directed notices to be affixed on the Exchange, 
appointing a day for all persons concerned in 
the East-India trade to attend them ; in con- 
sequence of which, several merchants attend- 
ed, and a full hearing was given to the argu- 
ments of both parties ; on the one side, for 
carrying on the trade, under an united joint 
stock, and on the other, for a free trade, 
under a company, on distinct capitals. The 
committee, after examining the respective 
arguments, and perusing the written propo- 
sitions of both parties, reported to the coun- 
cil of state, that, though it was their private 
opinion, the trade ought to be conducted on 
an united joint stock, yet they considered the 
business of so much importance, that they 
would not come to any positive determination 
on the subject, but pS ame the whole case, 
with the papers, to the council of state for 
their final decision. This report was signed 
by Colonel Sydenham, Sir Charles Wolseley, 
and Colonel Jones, 

The counci: of state, on receiving this re- 
port of the committee, to whom the petition 
of the East-India Company had been referred, 
appointed, on the 27th January 1656-57, 
the governor and committees of the East- 
India Company, and the principal mer- 
chant adventurers to the East-Indies, to at- 
tend them on the following day; when, 
after a full hearing of the claims of both 
parties, the council gave it as their advice to 
the Protector, ** that the trade of East-Indya 
be maunaged by a united joynt stock, ex- 
clusive of all others;” and, on the 10th 
February 1656-57, the Protector signified 
his approbation of the advice of the council 
of state, relative to the East-India trade, and 
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a committee of the council was appointed, 
to consider of the charter to be grauted to the 
EasteIndia Company. 

The arguments of those who wished to 
deprive the Company of its exclusive pri- 
vileges are too ingenious to be passed over 
in silence. They shew to what extent 
speculation was indulged by those who 
studied the theory of irade, and ihe com- 
mercia! interest of their country, under 
the protectorate. They are memorable, 
also (adds Mr, Bruce), as having been 
rejected by Cromwell and his Council of 
State: certainly, men of talents, and 
understauding. 

The reasons in favour of a free trade 
are stated in the following terms. 


«© Ist. A free trade, regulated, will en- 
courage industry and ingenuity, which bath 
latitude and scope to exercise itself, whilst 
each person hath the ordering of his owne 
aflaires ; whereas, on a joint stock, it is ime 
possible for one to improve cither, only to | 
stand idle, without ap opportunity to make 
use of his own talents.” 

«* 2d. As a consequence of the former, a 
regulated trade is the only way for propaga- 
ting skilfull merchants, who being left to the 
management of their particular concernments, 
must needs augment their owne experience, 
and derive the same to their sounes and_ ser- 
vants, cannot be done in a joynt stock, 
that being understood but by a few persons, 
and those also having other employments, 
and acting not for themselves alone, want 
the care and circuinspection their peculiar 
and single interest would excite them to; 
for, ina joynt stock, noe man can make it 
his business to be an East-lndia merchant.” 

« 3d, According to the number of expes 
rienced merchants will be an increase of irade, 
and a proportionable increase of custoine, and 
of shipping and mariners: a thing of noe 
meane concernment to the benefit, strength, 
aud service of the nation, and only to be ex- 
pected from an inlarged regulated trade.” 

“ 4th. The greater the number of traders | 
is, and the more generall their wading, the | 
cheaper will forraine comodities be afforded 
here, in England, for the publique advantage, 
when so many severall persons have the dis- 
posall of them, and not one joyut body, as 
ina joynt stock.” 

** oth, A free regulated trade gives oppor- 
tunity to persons to adventure their estates, 
at any time, and in such maner as themselves 
may find convenient, without such limitation 
or restrictions as in joynt stocks is usuall, 
where any one, not furnished with money 
at the Companies set time of subscription, 
must needs be excluded for many yeares a‘icr, 
and so mace incapable of employing his stock : 
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and, besides, a joynt stock adinits of nothing 
but ready money, whereas, in the way of 
trade proposed, one may employ either goods 
or shipping that he is master of.” 

‘© Oth. This regulated way of trade, we 
humbly conceive, will give us some advans 
tage above the Dutch, as going at less charge, 
and having more opportunity to improve y¢ ine 
dustry of the managers in India, who being 
whetted on by their own interest and the 
competition of others, will, in reason, turn. 
every stone fordisgovering of new trades, above 
those who only manage their principall’s mo- 
ney in Holland, the effects whereof thems 
selves are already so sencible of, that their 
Actions in Holland are fallen a third part.” 


At this moment the number of private 
merchants which trafficked to India, had 
considerably injured the trade, by brings 
ing home such great quantities of inferior 
goods, cottons, drugs, and spices, that 
the market was overstocked, At length 
the moment arrived, when the East In- 
dia Company was to derive advantage 
from those oppesitions which had threat 
ened it with destruction. The Commit- 
tees of the different adventures, after ame 
ple investigation of their affairs, and mu- 
tual compensation for their property of 
sundry cescriptions, coalesced, and held 
their first meetings as a Generality or Court 
of Proprietors, November the 20:h, and 
December the 8th, 1057. 

Thus, forthe time, terminated domes- 
tic rivalship: and thus, probably, may 
other schemes of rivalship terminate, at- 
ter they shall have been sufliciently tried 
in practice, ‘Theory may fascinate by 
splendid prospects; but that course of 
proceeding which can appeal to experi- 
ence in proof of its stability and advane 
tage, is the only one proper to be entrust- 
ed with concernsso weighty, important and 
extensive, as those of a great commercial 
Company, trading to distant regions. 

The death of Cromwell and the ree 


| storation of Charles II. are marked by a 


fresh dispute with the Dutch, who while 
they issued pullic orders to their governor 
of Batavia to deliver the island of Pola- 
roon to the London Fast incia Company, 
issued secreé orders te the governcr of the 
Banda islands to destroy ail the spice trees 
then growing on the island to be surren- 
dered ; intending by this outrage, to ren- 
der it worthless to the English as a spice 
island. 

Of this violence the company com- 
plained to King Charle3; and, to: enable 
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them to act with the greater vigour, and 
to enforce their ancient rights the more 
effectually, that King granted them a new 
and enlarged charter dated April 3d, 1661. 
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Charles, however, unmindful of the 
baneful effects, necessarily consequent on 
French preponderance in Europe, united 
with France against Holland, and there- 


The model for this grant was that of | by exposed the establishments of the 


Queen Elizabeth in 160°; but it is re- 
markabl-, that the politic Queen gave 
the right of exclusive trade for fifteen 
years, only: Charles gave it for ever. In 


‘ 
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Company in the East to still further in« 
sults from the Dutch, the strongest naval 
power in the Indian Seas, At the same 
time, the politics and vicissitudes of 


this, however, he followed the example | sovereignty in Asia, reduced the English 


of King James I., who had used the same 
terms; but reserving a power if this right 
should not be found profitable to the 
King, or the realm, that after three years’ 
notice, under the Privy Szal, or Sign 
Manual, it should cease and determine. 
In the introduction to his second volume, 
Mr. Bruce, who treats with great fa- 
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vour the character of Charles IT. acknow- | 


ledges that that monarch ‘ acted with Je- 
vity, rather than on the broad principles 
of political or commercial wisdom, so 
necessary for the prosperity of his king- 
dom :" and he overlooks the private and 
secret engagements contracted by this 
King with Louis XIV., which affected 
and embarrassed the whole course of his 
government. 

He appears also to have forgotten the 
devices employed by ‘“ the Usurper”’ 
to obtain footing on the Continent ; 
and the policy by which the protector 
placed himself in a situation, to obtain con- 
cessions from either France or Spain, so 
that when a treaty with one power was 
broken off, he signed an agreement with 
the other, the very next day. Cromwell, 
however, saw his exceeding, rather than 
error, in having too strongly favoured 
France ; and at the time of his death, had 
dispatched aconfidential agent to Spain, 
to confirm the connection with that pow- 
er. This political conduct of Cromwell, 
together with the famous navigation act, 
Charles wisely maintained; by various 
treaties with the Governments of Europe, 
he endeavoured to consolidate the com- 
mercial and political interest of his domi- 
nions. He promoted the independence 
of the House of Braganza, now become 
Sovereign of Portugal ; and with a daugh- 
ter of that crown, he received, among 
other dowry, the port and island of Bom- 
bay, in the East Indies; which he after- 
wards transferred to the English East In- 
dia Company, asa kind of compensation 
for the neglect of their interests, as they 


‘Mood opposed to those of the Dutch, 


agents and factors to extreme uncertainty 
and painful suspense. Of this fluctuation 
during the life of Aurungzebe (the Mo- 
gul) and the surprizing efforts of Sevagee, 
and his sons (the Marhatta powers ), 
this introduction contains a clear and in- 
teresting statement ; which those to whom 
it may be inconvenient to consult the ori- 
ginal authorities, will find deserving their 
perusal, 

As the Dutch had evaded the cession of 
the spice islands to the English Company, 
so the Portuguese evaded the delivery of 
Bombay, and under various pretences 
held possession of it, insomuch that the 
troops sent from England to garrison the 
town, almost all perished while lying in 
expectation before it. 

Amidst these embarrassments in 1664, 
The Company's perplexities were increa- 
sed, by intelligence that the French were 
fitting out eight armed vessels for the 
East Indies, under the command of -Hu- 
bert Hugo, described as a Dutch pirate. 
This fleet, however, proved to be an at- 
tempt on the part of France to opena 
commerce in the East, whence others 
had, by report, obtained such profitable 
resuits. Surat, the chief seat of the Com- 
pany’s commerce, was this year attacked- 
and plundered by Sevagee, the Marhatta, 
which must have greatly distressed the 
factory, notwithstanding, by a brave and 
obstinate resistance, the English preserved 
their property, and indeed, the town, 
from destruction. 

The effects of these adverse causes, it 
may well be supposed, were heavily felt 
by the Company’s settlements abroad, the 
factors in which were, as well personally 
as commercially, sufferers by them. On 
this subject we shall add the following 
further intelligence as collected by Mr. 
Bruce. 

The unfortunate termination of the mea- 
sures which had been adopted, by the crowns 
of England and Portugal, for ensuring to the 
former an independent seat of trade in the 
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Easi-Indies, and obtaining for the latter, the 
co-operation of the English force, to balance 
the superior military and naval power of the 
Dutch, instead of relieving the Company’s 
Presidency of Surat from those oppressions, 
of which they had, for so many years, com- 
plained, tended to increase them. 

Several large Dutch ships arrived at Surat, 
from Batavia, Cochin, and Japan, and others 
from Persia, with carzoes of articles, suited 
tothe Surat and Indian markets, and these 
arrivals depressed the English sales and pur- 
chases, at the time when the misfortunes at 
Angedivah and Bombay, of which the Mo- 


gul government were fully informed, had | 


lowered the English character for power, in 
the opinion of the Natives, and discovered 
their inferior means for reviving the trade. 
The situation of the Out-stations had be- 
come equally precarious :—ithe Dutch had 


excluded the English from making purchases | 


of pepper, and other Malabar goods, at 
Porcat, and had, at this time, got possession 
of Calicut, and expelled the Company’s A- 
gent from that port ; Sir George Oxinden, 
therefore, intormed the Court, that unless an 
effectual interposition by the King with the 
States General, should take piace, and orders 
be sent out to the Dutch Governor General, 
to desist from farther aggressions, the Com- 
pany’s trade on the Malabar Coast must be 


Mr. Bruce's Annak of the Hon. East-India Company. 


given up ; and unless a sufficient naval force 
should be dispatched from England, to | 
counterbalance that which the Datch had 
in the Indiou Seas, it would be impracticable 
for the Presidency of Surat to proceed with 
the trade at that port, or to preserve even | 
their claims to those rights, which, at so 
much-expence and danger, had been recently 
ceded to them by the Mogul. 

In this critical situation, imformation reach- 
ed Sir George Oxinden, that the Company's 
Factory in Bengal was experiencing the most 
heavy exactions and obstructions from the | 
Nabob; with a request, that the President, 
from his influence at the court of the Mo- | 
gul, would solicit a Phirmaand for the pro. | 
tection of that branch of the Company s trade. 
This application the Presidency of Surat. re- 
ferred to the Court, on the ground, that it 
must be attended with considerable expence, 
and that it might lead to dicussions, in which 
the Presidency of Surat might be deprived 
of the exemptions from the payment of cus- 
toms, which they had obtained in the pre- , 
ceding year. 

Sir Edward Winter, when he received 
information from the Court, that an Agent 
might be expected to succeed him at Fort St. 
George, endeavoured to throw the whole 
blame on his Council, of the Company’s 


trade not being prosecuted with sufficient | 
zeal, for they had thwarted his best efforts, | 
which bad been directed to make retaliation \ 
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on the vessels of the petty Chiefs, whose des 
predations, inland, prevented the Company's 
sales and purchases plan he had, ia 
the preceding season, recommended to the 
Court, and notwithstanding what had haps 
pened in Bengal, had required their authority 
to sanction it :—to support this project, he 
referred to the practice of the Duich, whose 
large stock and naval power, he asserted, 
would not have given them the trade which 
they enjoyed, had they not kept in awe the 
Native Powers :—that when he had repre- 
sented to one of the country Chiefs the depre- 
dations committed by his followers on the 
goods passing to Madras, as well as the arbi- 
trary duties imposed on them, he received for 
answer, that ‘ when the English horns and 
*© teeth grew, he would then free thein froma 
the duty ;"—Sir Edward, therefore, con- 


| cluded, that neither the trade at Madras, nor 


at the Out-agencies, eould be expected to 
revive, unless strong measures of this kind 
were adopted. 

The plan of indaciug the weavers to coine 
to Hughly had failed, from Cossimbuzar 
being more immediately under the observa- 
tion of the Nabob ; 1 was, therefore, by a 
Double Stock only, that the trade, either at 
Maitras or in Bengal, could be revived or ex- 
tended ; and, ou the Coast, by a naval foree, 
to counterbalance, at sea, the obstructions 
and arbitrary demands of the Criefs on shore. 

During the whole of this seasou, the eva= 
sions of the Dutch, to comply wiih the treaty 
in Evrope, continued 5 and it was noi ull the 
25ti March 1665, that che cession of the 
Island of Polaroon actully took place ; but 


it was delivered ap in so desolared a siate 


(the whole of the spice-trees being destroved) 
that this station, which had been the subject 
of so many negotiations and treaties in Ewe 


rope, and of so many anjustihable evasions 


at Batavia, was rendered useless for eight 
years ; that time bemg considered, by the 
Agent and Council! of Bantam, as requisite 
to render the cali vation of it productive. 
The next object of this Ageney was the 
forming a settlement on the Islandof Damm, 
to which the ship Roval Qok tad beea 
dispatched. On her arrival, the Chiefs en- 


tered into a treaty with the Commender, by 


which thev siipulated, to hold the Istand of. 
the King of England, on condition of being 
protected against the Dutch, or any other 
enemy :—as a mark of their allegiance, it 


| was agreed, that the Chiefs of the Island 


were to deliver to the King, a nutmeg-tree, 
with the earth adhering to it, as a pledge of 
their homage. It was ca'cuiated, that this 
Island would produce nutmegs, mace, &e., 
in sufficient quantity, to form the requisite 
proportion of the finer spices, with the pep= 
per from Bantam ;_ but that considerable 
charges oe be incurred, to fortify it, anda 
2 3 
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roper guard of soldiers sent from England, 
or its garrison. ‘These expectations, how- 
ever, in the shcri space of filty-two days, were 


disappointed, three Dutch ships having ar- | 
rived, and, under a pretended contract with | 


the Islanders, dated a few days before that 
with the English, expelled the Company's 


servants, who could only offer an unavailing | 
protest against their conduct :—this event, | 
therefore, instead of relieving the Agent and | 
Council of Bantam from the embarrassmeut 


into which they had been thrown, by the 
desolated state in which Polaroon had been 
delivered up to them, in fact, rendered even 
their pepper trade more difficult; the stock 
of £12,800, which the Agent had received, 
to invigorate it, and toconnect with it, the 
trade from Polaroon, not being sufficient, 
either to support the trade against the superior 
stock of the Dutch, or to obtain the requisite 
quantity of this article, to meet the demands 
at Surat, or in the Europe market :—these 
circumstances had made it impracticable to 
comply with the Court’s orders for pepper this 
season, the Dutch having engrossed the 
whole of the best quality, and allowed the 
English Agents only to purchase ihe inferior 
kinds, that they might, iu the East, mono- 

olize the valuable part of the trade, and in 
san the profitable sales. 

In our judgment, these facts bear strong- 
ly on the question of a free trade to India. 
For it deserves enquiry, whether privaie 
adventurers, or a smail and cousequenily 
a feeble association could have maintained 
itself against so many opposing powers, 
meeting the English interests in every 
quarter? We are not to restrict our view 
of the state of India, and the conduct of 


its commerce, to what we now behold ; | 


but to contemplate what it has been, to 
estimate the obstacles that have been over- 
come by perseverance, and expence ; to 
reflect on the possibility of similar em- 
barrassments recurring at some future pe- 
riod, and to provide, so far as human 
foresight can provide, against those niuta- 
bilities to which empire is every where 
liable, and no where more than in [ndia. 
—In the article to whch we have al- 
ready referred, (Vol. II. p. 795, &c.) we 
entered somewhat freely into this ques- 
tion. The work before us contains many 
examples in support of our arguments 
then adduced; and we adhere to our 
opinion, that before private adventurers 
can claim a right to rival the Company in 
trade, the Company bas a right to demand 
a compensation for previous apd even 
early exertions. 
[To be continued]. 
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WHENEVER political sentiments, dis- 
metrically opposite to each other, ore 
| maintained by considerable numbers of 

persons, and the public mind is in a stove 
of suspense, or vacillation, nothing ca 
| more acceptable than the testimony 
! a witness qualified to speak from his ows 
' knowledge, on facts that have been deemed 
| questionable, or doubtful, No evidence 
can be so couvincing, as the deposition of 
one who was himself a participator in 
what he narrates. If he be aman of ve- 
_racity, aman to whose affirmation credit 
may be given; what he declares must and 
| will have its weight, with the judicious 
| and impartial. Waiving investigation of 
| bis motives, and placing due, but not un- 
due confidence in his opinions, if he bea 
man of honor and honesty, of sound mind 
aud sedate judgment, his statement of 
facts as he saw them, and his opinions 
on persons as he found them by experience, 
| may claim, and will justify our attention. 
| Mr. Goldsmith professes to speak from 
|observation: he also relates incidents 
| which were communicated to him in con- 
| fidence, by public persons who were deep- 
| ly inculpated in them; and he describes 
; himself as having maintained an intimacy 
| for a considerable time,with statesmen who 
| possessed the best means of knowing the 
| real motives for many proceedings of the 
| French government,—events which have 
distressed and terrified the nations of Eu- 
rope. It cannot be denied, that from the 
nature of the stations he has filled in 
France, Mr. G, was likely to associate with 
those persons whose clhiaracters he de- 
scribes. He could scarcely avoid contract- 
ing an intimacy with them; and they, 
though guarded and secret on some points, 
yet on others, might diminish or dismiss 
their reserve. He was, when in Eng- 
land, one of the dissatisfied with the 
British government. In search of a theo- 
retical superiority, if not absolute perfec- 
tion, he settled in France ; and he found, 
as all will find who take French professions 
literally, that the boasted liberty of that 
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blissful paradise, was little other than the 
terror of the house of bondage ; a depart- 
ment at least of purgatory, if not absolute- 
Jy an arrondissement of hell. Mr. G. was 
sah a reformer : he now professes to 
be reformed himself; he has seen with his 
own eyes, and heard with his own ears. 
He has been deluded and abused, by the 
governors of the Great Nation; and he 
proposes to make the amende honoralle to 
his country by endeavouring to undeceive 
such of his countrymen, as have been or 
may be misled by fascinations similar to 
those from which he is happily deliver- 
ed. Whether bis publication will obtain 
like salutary influence, over those infected 
with the mania of admiration for the cha- 
racter of the emperor and king, we dare 
not venture to affirm: we know the ob- 
stinacy of some, and the imbecility of 
others: in addition, Mr. G. assures us, 
that he knows the distribution of French 
gold, in support of French principles, and 
is aware of its effect among our population, 

This author, was the original editor ap- 
pointed by the French government to con- 
duct The Argus, a famous English news- 
paper, printed in Paris, That he should 
imagine he might be allowed to preserve 
either liberty or liberality of sentiment, in 
his editorial office, is proof enough to us 
that he was completely ignorant of the per- 
sons who protected him,and of the purposes 
his labours were destined to subserve, We 
wonder at this, from so much of his pre- 
vious history, as has come to our know- 
ledge: and nothing Jess than his distinct 
affirmation of the fact, is necessary to es- 
tablish it. Mr, G. however, being in- 
stalled in this office, it naturally led to in- 
tercourse with the minister ; and he af- 
firms, that not a day passed in fifteen 
months, in which he was not in company 
with M. Talleyrand. Disgusted at the 
offensive nature of the paragraphs he was 
forced to insert, he abandoned this under- 
taking, and acted as agent in law pro- 
ceedings. This also became a source of 
intelligence ; and he was hereby enabled 
to obtain those official proofs of the des- 
potism prevalent in France, of which he 
adduced many instances in a publication 
lately under our review.* We may be 
allowed to add, that in various instances 
of Gallic profligacy stated by our author, 
we can vouch, from our own knowledge, 


Compare Panorama, Vol. VIII. p. 248. 
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for his general correctness ; he mentions 
very truly many names of persons, not 
publicly known ; and he describes places 
and things with an accuracy, which in our 
opinion justifies a confidence in his affir- 
mations respecting others, on which we 
have not equal means of tracing him. 
The opinion of the Panorama on the 
causes and consequences of the French 
Revolution, needs no repetition: the op- 
pressions attendant on that convulsion were 
of a nature to appear incredible, as they 
were utterly inconceivable, to those who 
had not witnessed them ; and we can al- 
most forgive the incredulity * of our coun- 
trymen, who deny the possibility of their 
perpetration. May they never be con- 
vinced by the horrors of experience !— 
This is all the notice we shall take of tie 
earlier divisions of Mr. G.’s volume ; 
which contains anecdotes of the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies, of 
and the Directory.— 
Then follow similar communications on 
the life and character of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, and his government: these ine 
troduce his conduct to foreign powers, 
particularly to Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and Sweden : his pre- 
parations for invading England, his wars 
on the Continent, &c. The two appen- 
dices contain, the first, public papers : 
the second, Characters of the Imperial 
Court, and its Grandees, Private scandal 
is not to our purpose : we prefer to direct 
attention to such articles as more imme- 
diately concern our country ; or have ex- 
cited (or still excite) a lively interest a- 
mong our countrymen. Remarks at larga 
from us (though we could make many 


* Who, for instance, will believe that 
Count Buffon’s descendant was guillutined 
by Robespierre in 1793, expressly because he 
was the son of that great naturalist ?—Yet 
that was the fact, * Citizens, remember my 
“name 1s Buffon!” were his last words, 
Ilad Robespierre reigned three months longer 
scarcely a public literary chafacter would have 
been left in France.—Again, who can credit. 
that, 34 newspapers were suppressed by the 
Directory in one day, and that not only the 
editors, and proprietors, but that the jours 
neymen printers also were transported to 
Cayenne, and all their presses de-troyed ?—At 
one period there were near 100 printing 
presses in safe eustody in one building at 
Paris, supposed to be brought from the proe 
vinces, as well as seized in ihe meciropolis— 
vive la lilerté de ja presse 
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additions) would be altogether superfluous 
to our readers. 

Britons, being themselves incapable of 
practising those arts of seduction, which 
are the most dangerous weapons in the 
hands of our enemy, are with difficulty 
convinced of the true comet which 
they themselves are moved. hen the 
ruling Philosophers sent their propa- 
gandists in swarms to London, very few 
indeed of our sober citizens, so much as 
suspected that they kept company with 
agents in French pay. When they as- 
sembled by knots of half dozens at the 
corners of the streets, or in public-houses, 
the honest misled auditors never detected 
the spy in the speechifier. Yet it is 
notorious, that such means were taken to 
enlighten the public, and to promote re- 
form. They have been resorted to since, 
though not so extensively. ‘* I know 
JSrom authority,” says Me Goldsmith, 
“ that no less than FIVE HUNDRED mili- 
tary emissaries were sent to this country, 
and to Jreland, independently of many 
secret agents.” He further asserts, that 

The mission to this country of Colonel 
Beaunvoisin, was of a more serious nature 
than any : he was sent here fo engage per- 
sons to assassinate his Majesty, and to or- 
ganize a plan for the destruction of our na- 
val arsenals at Portsmouth and Plymouth. 
He was also sent to ‘* Surveiller” the Comte 
D Artois, who then resided at Edinburgh. 

‘Vna: Colonel Beanvoisin had frequent con- 
ferences with Despard, I am convinced : he 
told i to Ta/lien in my presence : and that 
Despard was urged fo commit the crime of 
vegnide by Bonaparte, in times of profound 
peace, will never be doubted, after some facts 
which I can communicate on that subject. 

About three months before Despard was 
apprehended, I was sitting in a coffee-room 
with two English gentlemen, one of whom 
is now in London, and at any time ready to 
confirm this statement ; the other is still in 
France, and therefore, 1 cannot refer to him : 
a Frenchman came up and told me in the 
presence of those two gentlemen, ‘* ¢hat the 
French government had laid a plan, to 
“¢ have the King of England assassinaled, 
and that he was to le shotin the Park! ! !” 

Can we now wonder, at the complained 
of severity in the sentence executed on 
Despard ? for, certainly, our government 
knew his instigators and their connections, 
by the same means as they procured ori- 
ginal papers, from Paris, containing core 
respondence of disatlected Jacobins, Bri- 


tish and Irish. 


The reasons of State for sending 
away Chauyelin, the French ambassador, 
very much to the regret of the Liberty- 
boys, have been guessed at by only a few: 
the following proof of stage effect pro- 
duced by French money, may be included 
among those reasons. 


A work appeared in this country some time 
ago, entitled, The Memoirs of Talleyrand, 
in which the author says, ‘ that the French 
** government paid the expenses of the Eng- 
‘* lish deputies, who were sent from this 
** country to France, in 1792, to congratu- 
*¢ Jate the Conyention on the abolition of 
** royalty, and also for the 6,000 pairs of 
shoes which were sent from this countr 
* tothe brave Sans-Culottes of the Frene 
army.” 

Talleyrand who was the agent, and who 
paid the money for this farce, has assured 
me that this stalement ts lrue.......csecceseeeee 

But not content with these political agents, 
he sent persons over here to entice mecha- 
nics to go to France ; a great many went ; 
they have met with the punishment due to 
them, though not merited from those who 
inflicted it ; for, when the war Lroke out, 
they were all of them made prisoners of war, 
and sent to Verdun. 

But the great measure of Buonaparte was 
to effect a rebellion in Ireland. General 
Russell was employed on this occasion, and 
Mr. Emmett, brother of the barrister. [ 
know that the latter denied this at his trial : 
but I also know that Russell, Emmett, and 
a Mr. H—I—n, a nephew of the former, 
were paid by France. <A person of the 
nae of was employed as the travel- 
ling agent. 


Mr. G. mentions several names as im- 
plicated in this plot ; such as the noto- 
rious Arthur O'Connor, Napper Tandy, 
Dr. Watson, and others. 

Buonaparte was justified, in saying, 
that he ‘‘ had more friends in England, 
than was known or suspected.” * Never- 
theless, we believe that his party was but 
weak ; and would not have proved eftica- 
cious in the moment of necessity. The 
delusion soon wore off from the public ; 
and the enthusiasm of animated cones 
currence in ‘ the sacred duty of insurrec- 
tion,” was felt only by those into whose 
hands weighty arguments had been com- 
mitted. We incline to think, that Buo- 
naparte was aware of this fact ; and that 


* In his conversation with Count Markoff, 
for which compare Pancrama, Vol, VIII, 
page 479, article DipascaLia, 
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as his preparations for invading England 
advanced, he learned to his vexation, 
that the pulse of the British nation beat 
high to meet him, The particulars of 
his plan for the conquest of this little 
island deserve to be recorded ; and es- 
pecially, if there be any man who bas 
not duly appreciated the Heaven-directe, 
the protecting victory at Trafalgar, for 
him, more peculiarly, we insert Mr. 
G.’s account of the scheme and expecta- 
tions of Buonaparte on that occasion.* 


One of Buonaparte’s great advantages is, 
that there are a great number of unfortunate 
men in France, who having been obliged 
to quit their country on account of their 
political opinions, are harnassed to the car 
of that universal usurper. It is from a 
person of this description, a native of this 
country, that I am enabled to give the fol- 
lowing statement of what passed in the camp 
at Boulogne, just before its object was changed 
from England to Germany. 

«* There can be no doubt but that Buona- 
parte never intended the invasion of England, 
without having a large fleet of men of war to 
cover his flotilla. ‘This fleet was daily ex- 
pected about May, or June 1805. It was 
that commanded by Viileneuve, and which 
was sent on purpose to the West Indies, 
with no other object in view, than to induce 
our fleets to go after them. 

«« That fleet was to return to Brest, where 
there were twenty-five sail of the line: it has 
been well ascertained, that the combined 
squadrons of France and under the 
Admirals Villeneuve and Gravina, would 
have amounted to /urfy-six sail of the line, 
exclusively of the Brest fleet, thus making 
together seventy sail of the line, besides a 
Dutch fleet at the Texel, of eight sual of 
the line, and two fifty gun ships. 

“© At this period, already Negotiations had 
commenced with FOR THE 
RENDER OF HEX FLEET TO FRANCE, Which was 
to have gone to Cuxhaven, from whence Ber- 


nadotte’s army, then in Hanover, would | 


have been embarked in it. 

«© However, the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, did not arrive in Europe, until 
amonth after Buonaparte had received the 
intelligence from Russia, respecting the triple 
alliance ; and his squadron was defeated by 
Admiral Calder. 

“© 1 am persuaded, that from that mo- 
ment, which was in July 1805, he had not 
the remotest idea of making the boasted 
descent. 

** The news of Admiral Calder having 
met with, and defeated the combined squa- 
drons, reached him when he was still at Paris ; 


* Compare Panorama, Vol, III. p. 1268. 
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and Lefore he went to Boulogne, pour faire 
la descente! His rage against Villeneave*® 
may be conceived ; but it is difficult to be exe 
pressed. The orders given to the adwiral had 
been, that he should return to Europe in 
May : had this taken place, and had Buonas 
parte been able to collect bis fleet in the 
Straits of Dover, le certainly would have 
attempted the invasion. 

*« The naval officers at Boulogne, always 
declared it to be aliost impossible to reach 
the English shores; for it would have ree 
quired jour days for all the vessels there to 
work out of the harbour, and to form a line ; 
which would have been fifly miles ; extend~ 
ing trom Etaples to Calais. 

‘* During that time, our different squadrons 
would haye joined: the army on the English 
shore would have been prepared ; and there 
can be no doubt, but that if the fleet and 
flotilla had sailed from the different points, 
more than half would have been destroyed 
on that element, which has always proved 
favourable to the arms of Britain. 

«« The army and flotilla, were, neverthes 
less, very formidable ; the former was up- 
wards of 200,000 strong, and was to be dis- 
posed of as follows : ‘There were to embark 
at Boulogne 100,000 men ; at Calais 10,000 ; 
at Etaples 20,000 ; at Ambleteuse 20,000 : 
about 50,000 men were to be left in and a- 
bout Boulogne, as a Corps de Réserve ; but a 
stronger Corps de Réserve, of more than 
150,000 men, was posted en Echelon all 
the way back to Metz, which no doubt was 
intended more as an advanced guard against 
Austria. 

“© The flotilla consisted of about 3000 
vessels, of three different descriptions. ‘The 
first were the Praames: of these there were 
only about 40 ; they had each three masts, 
and lay very low on the water ; they carried 
six thirty-six pounders on each side, besides 
one in the bow and stern ; about 100 men 
could go in each of these Psaumes. 

‘© Of the second description were the 
Canoniers, likewise of three masts, with 
decks ; but not of the same formidable size 


* Admiral Villeneuve, when he returned 
to France from this country, was’ assassinated 
by order of Buonaparte at Mor/aix. Four 
Mamelukes, dressed like Gens d’armes, were 
sent to that place. The admiral had dined 
with the Prefect, and went home to dress to 
go tothe play ; when he entered his apartment, 
these four assassins rushed upon him, and 
strangled him. A report was indaescionaly 


circulated, that Villeneuve destroyed himsel 
from dread of the vengeance, which he was 
informed had been expressed against him 
by the tyrant. This is void of all probability, 
as he could depend on protection from Ma- 
dame Joseph Buonaparte, who was his firet 
cousin, 
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as the Praames ; they carried six six-pounde 
ers each side ; they could carry about eighty 
men each ; of this description of boais, the 
amount was 1500. 

¢¢ The remainder were the Bateaux Plats, 
which could contain about 50 men each ; 
they had of course no deck, and only four 
small swivels on each side. 

«« There were, besides, a great many 
Dutch hoys, smacks, and skuits, to convey 
cavalry, forage, and stores. ‘The general 
Opinion at Boulogne was, that ihe ca/ama- 
rans would have donca great cea! of mischie!, 
if ever the mad tyrant had sent his cockle 
shells out to sea. 

** There were also 30,000 men in the 
Texel, under the command of General Mar- 
mont ; and the Irish Legion, consisting of 
about 4000 renegadoes, thieves, and vaga- 
bonds, from all nations, were to be embarked 
at Brest, with 10,000 French troops, under 
the command cf general Augereau. The 
Irish officers felt hurt at being placed in such 
a disagreeable situation, as to obliged to 
conduct into their own country, such a mot- 
ley band. 

«* There was also attached to the army at 
Boulogne, a corps of guides, to act as mili- 
tary interpreters. 

«© Buonaparte was furnished with the 
names of all our officers in the army and mi- 
dilia, which he obtained from a Scotchman, 
whom he sent to this country in 1804; and 
who was then, and is now, a general of 
division in the French army. 

** It may be depended upon, that Buona- 
parte is as well acquainted with our coast, 
and with every creek and rivulet, as if he had 
been a Kent smuggler all his life. 

** Men of every description, conversant 
in English affairs, or who could speak Eng- 
lish, were ordered to Boulogne, to assist him 
in his farce. 

** A great number of savans, men of 
letters, &c. were also ordered to proceed to 
Boulogne. 

** An English printing press, with the 
stamps, [types] were also attached to this 
expedition. 

«* Those who were not in Buonaparte’s 
secret, were so confident of success, that 
several persons went down to Boulogne, for 
the purpose of passing with the army, to es- 
tablish banking and commercial houses in 
London ;_ and the French government en- 
couraged them in these ideas. 

«« ‘That an active correspondence was kept 
up from the camp at Boulogne with persons 
in England, cannot be denied. Boats, with 
letters and parcels, were constantly arriving 
there from the English coast. 

«© Tt was known, that a Special Bureau 


correspondence with certain persons in Eng. 
land. The chief of that establishment, jg 
an old member of the Constitutional Society ; 
and a great friend of our leading English te. 
formers. He was one of those, indicted for 
attempting to rescue his friend, Arthur O'Con- 
nor, at Maidstone.” 

I beg to call the reader's particular attention 
to this mosi imporiant fact. 


Elsewhere, Mr. G. repeats this asser- 
tion. 


I have reason to believe that there are some 
persons in this country who have a direct 
communication with Buonaparte, through 
his bureau spécial, established at Paris, for 
the purpose of maintaining a correspondence 
wiih the disaffected in this country. 


As is well known, the French chief quit- 
ted the shore of the British Channel for the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube. 

We should fill our columns with refer- 
ences, were we to mark those numerous 
places in our work, in which we have 
pointed out the mischief produced by 
French connections. From the descrip- 
tion of Gallic spies employed in other 
countries, our readers will infer the cha- 
racters of some employed in Britain. 
Mr. G. says, very truly, 


The primary and most efficient cause of 

the subjugation of the Continent of Europe, 
was the predilection of the higher classes at 
every court for every thing that was French ; 
and the politic measure of Bonaparte, is, to 
foster and promote that predilection. ‘The 
spy is to be found in the garb of a FEMALE 
DANCER, A SINGER, OF a painter, or even in a 
Jriseur ; who pretend to have had reason to 
quit their country; who insinuate them- 
selves, in the humble situation of persons 
of low condition or menial servants, tnéo 
the confidence of persons of high rank, 
and sometimes prove more useful to their 
Missionars, than the most respectable accre- 
cited agent. 
Tn like manner, says Mr. G. in Russia, 
The Emperor Paul, was beset with French 
couriezans [Madame Chevalier, an actress, 
and a Madame Bonneuil] and guided by 
ministers in the pay of France. 

Knowing Alexander to be vy different 
from the Macedonian hero cf that name, 
Bnonaparte made him a present of a plenti- 
ful importation of French actresses, dancers, 
composers, daubing painters, singers, men- 
dicant authors, milliners, &c. &c. 

The Russian Noblesse, being in an extraor- 
dinary degree attached to French fopperies, 


was about that time established, at the French 
Office for Foreign Affairs, to keep up a direct 


and frivolities, were not backward in adding 
to the stock of Imperial Importation. — 
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Those only who have never had in- 
formation on the interior of courts, will 
despise the hint contained in these ex- 
tracts. Could such as disregard them, 
suffer alone, we would not so incessantly 
re-echo this “ warning voice !”’ 

Mr. G. names without reserve, those 
peusionaries of Buonaparte in the Ca- 
binets of Prussia and Russia, by whom 
their sovereigus respectively were betray- 
ed. The wily Corsicau knew, before he 
guitted Paris, that he had organized 
treachery, aad that he should triumph ! 
—What can we think of such sovereigus ! 
—what can they think of the duties at- 
tached to the office of supreme head of 
a nation! 

Of the Austrian ministers he says, 


Count Philip Cobentzel, as I have already 
observed, was more the aiinister of Buona 
parte than of Francis. His treasons were 
even known to bis own uncle, Count Louis 
Cobenizel*. Nevertheless, he was allowed 
to remain in that situation. Had Count 
Philip been an honest man, he would not 
have pressed his government to attack France 
before the arrival of the Russians. He should 
also have known, and made his government 
acquainted, that Buonaparte, being kept at 
Boulogne, with an army, in such an unset. 
tled state, their impatience producing conti- 
nual symptoms of mutiny, must have been 
much embarrassed how to act. 

The officers and men had, in fact, begun 
to turn him into ridicule, and consider him 
asa Charlatan, who pretended to things be- 
yond his reach, in attempting the conquest 

Well might General Mack, when inform- 
ed of the approach of Buonaparte’s army to 
Ulm, exclaim, ‘* The Austrian Cabinet is 
sold to Buonaparte !—-We are all betrayed |" 

The dispatch, from which the above is an 
abstract, was absolutely dictated by Buonu- 
parte at Boulogne, and sent to Talleyrand in 
Paris, to be given to Cobentzel, by him to 
be forwarded to Vienna. 

But that Bounaparte might be assured of 
the devotion of Cobentzel to his interest, gens 
d'armes, in disguise, were sent after the 
bearer of the dispatch, who happened to be 
a secretary of the Austrian legation, His 
papers were opened and examined, and he 
was allowed to proceed, the robbers content- 
ing themselves with his purse and his watch.f 


before the last Austrian war, 
then Minister for Foreign 
No doubt it was 


* Shortly 
Count Louis, 
Affairs, died of poison. 
effected by French agents. 


+ This isa very convenient thing for the 
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On this ministerial treason Mr. G. 
founds an exculpation of Gen. Mack ; 
who was, he thinks, rather betrayed, 
than a traitor himself. ah 


Of the Neapolitan minister at Paris, the 
Marquis de Gallo, Mr: G., says, 

This vile traitor had been for some years 
one of Buonaparte’s spies in Paris. His 
business was, to report to him what passed 
at the diplomatic dinners, &c. For this 
honourable service he received 6,000 livres per 
month, from the Cassetée of Buonaparte. In 
further reward for his treason, when Joseph 
Napoleon Buonaparte became King of Na- 
ples, he was appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; and he now holds the same situation 
under Murat. 

Mr. G. asserts that Count Haugwitz, 
the Prussian minister, with his secretary 
M. Lombard, was long in Buonaparte’s 
pay. Itis well known, that the King of 
Prussia received from France a subsidy of 
one million of rix-dollars (s€200,000) 
as the price of his neutrality : Buonaparte 
and Talleyrand have said that he also re- 
ceived money from the allies, as payment 
for his remaining neuter: so that he 
plundered both parties—to what purpose ? 
To be plundered infinitely more severely 5 
and to endure the loss, unpitied—for who 
can pity him? The fear of losing this 
subsidy; and when it was suspended, 
the hope of regaining it, acted but too 
powerfully on the imagination of the 
successor of the wise Frederic. How 
hitterly does he now regret his tergiver- 
sation! From a subsidized king, a bribed 
minister of state, a corrupt secretary, 
French Jacobin maxims current among 
the army, and infidel principles triumph- 
ant in the palace, what could be expected, 
but what our eyes behold ? 

The craft employed by Buonaparte in 
pensioning the post masters in Germany, 
the thieves, robbers, and house-breakers, 
found and associated in his schemes, or 
sent and employed under his directions ; 
the forgeries, the assaults, the murders, 
perpetrated by his authority and orders, 
are detailed in part by Mr. G. He 
knows but a small portion of them; 


French gens d'armes employed upon such 
errands ; for, to make it appear that the di- 
plomatic robbery was effected by ordinary 
thieves, they are always ordered to 
those they stop. Our messenger, Wagstaff, 
was robbed of his watch and 200 louis d’ors. 
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and he has not told all he knows. We 
hope, that what he has said will have due 
influence on his countrymen ; for, we 
again repeat it, such barbarities being 
unheard of in our island, they will obtain 
but a limited credence among us.—-—— 
These we must pass ;—yet an instance 
in which a British Plenipotentiary was 
concerned may demand insertion: the 
truth of the fact we suppose may be un- 
deniably ascertained by evidence now ob- 
tainable at home. 

One day, when Lord Lauderdale was 
diving at Mr. Champagny’s, the police went 
to his lodgings, and examined his drawers 
and papers! ! * 

Shortly before his lordship Jeft Paris, it 
was the intention of Buonaparte to have him 
arrested ; and, in order to ascertain what 
effect such a proceeding would have on the 
Parisians, he ordered an article to be inserted 
in the Gazette de France, stating, that Lord 


Lauderdale was going to reside at the country | 


house of the Govern: Ui Patis, Junot, for 
the benefit of lis health ! 

Every creature in Paris conciuded that this 
was the avant-coureur of the arrest of the 
English ambassador. Some asked Junot, 
whether the fact announced was true ? others 
asked hin, whether he was to become the 
jailor of Lord Lauderdale? The thing be- 
came the subject of much conversition in 
Paris, and it was not thought prodent to carry 
it immediately into execution: but when his 


lordship /ef7 Paris, orders were received from | 
wh had then already set off for 


Germany, toarrest his lordship and his suite. 
comrnved, that the orders 10 be sent 
to Boniozne for that purpose, by the tele 

raph, should not be conimunicated till Lard 
Lac: riale had already embiutked. Thus 
Fouché, on this occasion, saved his master's 
teptadon. 


Nor was this the only instance in 


which the reputation of the emperor and | 


king has been behoiden to his instrument 
Fouché. (Now exiled from his post and 
in disgrace). 


Mr. Canning. Whoever should kill the 
latter, the decree said, would deserve well 
of humanity, and that he should be reward. 
ed by an estate in France ! However, Fouché 
combated, with all his might, against such 
mad and unheard of proceedings ; therefore, 
when his imperial majesty’s anger was abated, 
Mr. De Stein remained the on/y outlaw, 
The decree against the others was never pros 
mulgated, 


The secret Treaty of Tilsit has been 
the subject of much political speculation, 
Searcely any complete copies of it are 
abroad. ‘The purport of it, with its in- 
tentions and its effects, are understood ; 
but the terms in which they are expressed 
have been obtained by few. As Pano- 
ramists, we know by what person, and 
by what means, and at what price one 
copy of this instrument was obtained ; 
but, we never saw a transcript of the 
treaty, purporting to be entire. Mr. G, 
gives the following, as ils contents; we 
incline to think, that he also, has seen 
| inconaplete transcript. 

In addition to this public treaty, a separate 
treaty was signed between France and Russia, 
which is very little known, and which I now 

| communicate as an authentic state paper.* 

| Secret Treaty of Tilsit. 

| Article 1. Russia to take possession of 
Turkey in Europe, and to pursue her cons 
quests in Asia as far as she thinks proper. 

2. The dynasty of the Bourbons in Spain, 
and of the Braganza family in Portugal, 
shall ccase to exist ; a prince of the blood of 
Buonaparte’s family shall be invested with 
the cov n of those kingdoms. 
| 3. The teinporal authority of the Pope to 
‘cease, and Rome and her dependencies to be 
annexid to the kingdom of Ttaly. 

4. Russia engages to assist France with her 
marine for the conquest of Gibraltar. 

5. The towns in Africa, such as Tunis, 
| Algiers, &c. to be taken possession of by the 
French, and at a general peace, all conquests 
which might have been made by the French 
in Africa during the war, are to be given 


Not long since, Buonaparte, in one of his | as indemnities to the kings of Sardinia and 


roxysins, declared the Prussian minister, | 


Stein, to be outlawed, and ordered him 
to be shot, if ever he should be met by 
French troops. In this insane decree were 
included, Messrs. Louis Cobentzel and De 
Stadion, the Austrian ministers; Mr. De 
Marcoff, the Ex Russian ambassador ; and 


* A person, who was employed on that 
business, told itto me, in the presence of 
Mr. Pau! Benfield, after Lord Lauderdale 
left Paris, 


Sicily. 

6. Malta to be possessed by the French, 
and no peace ever to he made with England, 
unless that Island be ceded to France. 


* The public cannot expect from me that 
I should inform them how, and by what 
means 1 was put in possession of that im- 
portant document ; however, in that quarter 
where it was necessary to substantiaie my 
assertion by proof, I have found no hesitation 
in doing it. 
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7. Egypt also to be occupied by the 
French. 

8. Vessels belonging to the following 
powers only, shall be permitted to navizate 
in the Mediterranean, viz. French, Russian, 
Spanish and Italian; all others are to be ex- 
cluded. 

g. Denmark to be indemnified in the 
North of Germany, and by the Hanse 
towns, provided she consents to give up her 
fleet to France.* 

10. Their Majesties of Russia and France 
will endeavour to come to some arrangement, 
that no power shall in future be permitted to 
send merchant ships to sea, unless they have 
acertain number of ships of war + 

This treaty was signed by Prince Kourakin, 
and Prince Talleyrand. 

Mr. G. seems to excuse, and even to 
pity Ferdinand VII. of Spain, for his 
venturing himself into the power of Buo- 
naparte: now we know, that his sister, 
the Princess of Brazil, sent him express- 
ly, and in the most confidential manner, 
acopy of this treaty, with particular ob- 
servations on that part of it, which an- 
nounced the impending destruction of the 
Spanish and Portuguese sovereigns. He 
ought to have been convinced, as ef- 
fectually as that family was, which de- 
luded the agents of Buonaparte, and in 


spite of their utmost efforts of fraud and 
force, found safety in flight. 

But, the intention of dethroning the 
royal family of Spain was no new con- 


ception. It was, in all probability, me- 
ditated from the time when Buonaparte 
proposed to found a new dynasty ; and 
the first overt act to that purpose, was, 
if we rightly conjecture, the offer made 
to Louis XVIII, to resign his claim to 
the crown of France. 

I was particularly intimate with Mr. 
Esquerdo, { who was the grand faiseur of 


* See my last publication, in which three 
are some facts relating to the intentions of 
France, with respect to the Danish fleet ; 
and [ must here observe, that whilst Buona- 
parte was thus holding out to Denmark in- 
demnities in the North of Germany, Murat 
was sent on a mission to the King of Sweden, 
who was then in Pomerania, offering Nor- 
way to his Swedish Majesty, if he would 
make a peace with France ! 

+ By such an arrangement, the ports of 
Prassia, Mecklenburg, Oldenburgh, the 
Hanse Towns, and several others, must be 
governed by some of the leading maritime 
powers.in Europe. 

t Mr.:D’Esquerdo was the son of a hair 
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that unnatural affair, and who signed, on 
the part of Spain, the treaty of the partition 
of Portugal. that gentleman I learned, 
that the dethronement of the King of Spain 
had been long meditated by Buonaparce 5 
that it was at first communicated io the 
Spanish minister at Paris, le Chevalier 
d'Azara, who immediately rejected all kind 
of further communication ov this subject. 
The consequence was, that, in twenty four 
hours after, Mr, d°Azara was poisoned, in 
lime to prevent him from informing his 
court what had been intimated to him by 

Buonaparte, however, became latterly very 
much dissatisfied with him, [Esquerdo] and 
told him, about eighicen months ago, in the 
presence of al! his ministers, ‘hat he deserved 
to be hanged, for the false statement which 
he had made atout the public opinion in 
Spain, which Esquerdo had represented ag 
favourable to the French. Since I have been 
in England, I have seen an account in the 
newspapers, that Mr. Esquerdo was bronght 
to Paris in irons, from Madrid, accused of 
high treason. 


From these specimens our readers wilf 
easily form an opinion on Mr. Goldsmith's 
book, We purposely refrain from no- 
ticing much that many will deem interest - 
ing. If it be asked what is the situation 
of France under this man’s government ? 
Mr. G. replies, commerce there is none : 
manufactures are very limited: the grapes 
rot on the vines, yet excise duty is paid 
for the wine they should make: espion~ 
nage is multiplied ad infinitum ; prisons 
are more numerous than ever: mowtons 
are still employed: the torture is still 
used : conscripts are demanded in greater 
numbers than the law allows: there are 
no wounded, or mutilated soldiers in 
France ; if rendered unserviceable they 
are slain outright. Such is the profitable 
exchange made by France, of the Bour- 
bons for the Buonapartes!—at the ex- 
pence of but who can calculate 
at what expence? _ 

A word on the Appendix containing 
Mr. G.'s opinions on the imperial family, 


dresser in Saragossa; his father was much 
liked in the family of the Count Fuentes, of 
that town, who also bore the Neapolitan title 
of Prince Pignatelli. That nobleman gave 
young Esquerdo a good education, and he 
certainly proved to be a man of talents. In 
the course of time he was introduced to court, 
where he beeame a great favourite, not only ‘ 
with the King and Queen, but with the 
Prince of Peace 
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must conclude this article. The princes ! 
and princesses! ! are bad enough, and 
too Lad ; but are closely followed by the 
great officers of honoxr, who compose 
the court. —— Nevertheless, Mr. G. 
acknowledges exceptions. He even, 
somewhat to our surprise, has relieved 
the character of Fouché from some of the 
dark shades in which it is usually drawn, 
and he finds, here and there, a marshal, or 
a general, not void of good qualities. 
Even among the Buonapartes, he de- 
scribes Joseph, King of Spain, ‘* the 
eldest of the family, as being of a very 
ceable, mild disposition : he is a very 
omestic man, a good father, a gooc 
husband, and the poor man’s friend.” 
«* Lucien, is a man of considerable ta- 
lents, has read much, and has cultivated 
his mind. He is of a very independent 
mind, and will not implicitly receive a 
command from his brother. Napoleon 
‘knows that Lucien does not entertain any 
high opinion of his talents,”’—we add, 
nor of ‘* his star: for we know from 
good authority, that Lucien has foreto}d 
him his doom ; and will not be exalted, 
dreading the contingent fall. ‘* Louis 
Buonaparte,” says Mr. G. “ is a good, 
honest, well-meaning young man.” He 
affirms also, that he was highly approved 
of, asa sovereign, in Holland. We all 
know the consequence. As to the /adies 
of the family, Mr. G. calls them in plain 
terms But, we promised to 
avoid personalities: and therefore, refer 
to the volume, those who are curious on 
the general attractions of these pullic 
personages. We are happy to have it 
in our power, to escape from closer con- 
templation of this den of Imperial banditui, 
this sink of Corsican corruption. 


The Geographical, Natural, and Civil 
History of Chili, translated from the ori- 
ginal Italian of the Abbé Don J. Ignatius 
Molina; with Notes and Appendices. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 730. Price 18s. Longman 
and Co., London 1809. 


The author of the present work, Don 
Juan Ignatius Molina, wasa native of Chili, 
distinguished for his literary acquiremeants, 
and particularly his knowledge of natural 
history, large collections in which he had 
made during his residence in that country. 
On the dissolution of the celebrated order of 
the Jesuits, of which be was a member, 
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he shared the general fate of that commu. 
nity, in being expelled from the territories 
of Spain, and was, at the same time, depri- 
ved not only of his collections in natural 
history, but also of his manuscripts. The 
most important of the latter relative to Chili, 
he had, however, the good fortune to regain 
by accident, some time after his residence 
in Bologna, in Italy, whither he had gone 
on his arrival in Europe. 

Furnished with these materials, he applied 
himself to writing the history of that coun- 
try, which was published at two different 
periods ; the first part, comprising the Natu- 
ral History, in the year 1787, and the second, 
containing the Civil, for reasons mentioned 
in his preface, not until some years after. 
This work, which was written in Jrtalian, 
has obtained a very high reputation on the 
continent of Europe, where it has been 
translated into the French, German, and 
Spanish languages. The celebrated Abbé 
Clavigero, in his History of Mexico, in 
referring in a note to that of Chili, mentions 
it in the most respectable terms, and calls 
the author his learned friend. 


Recent political events have given to 
whatever concerns South America, an 
importance that could hardly have been 
predicted of that Peninsula some years 
ago. 

is have opened to the natives of 
those countries, of a description very dis- 
similar from what they had been accus- 
tomed to for ages; and the time approache 
es, when they will be called to exercise 
for their own benefit, all the talents with 
which nature has endowed them. 

It was foreseen, when Spain, at the 
instigation of France, supported the re- 
volted North Americans tuat her posses- 
sions on that vast continent would speedily 
take example. The charm which held 
colonies in subjection to a mother coun- 
try, was dissolved. Opportunity alone 
was wanting to give efficacy to the power 
of opinion, and to place independence 
within the reach of regions so remote, 
and so difficult of access. 

It has, indeed, been the policy of the 
Spanish Court, to conceal from its Euro- 
pean neighbours the value, the qualities, 
and the importance of its transatlantic 
possessions generally ; but of none more 
sedulously than of those extensive pro- 
vinces that border westward on the Great 
South Sea. The dread of commercial 
interlopers, led to the enactment of pro- 
hibitions sanctioned by the severest penal- 
ties; and the South Sea whalegs of Britain 
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were to be repulsed with the most inflex- 
ible perseverance, should they, whether 
on purpose cr by accident, approach the 
coast too nearly, This intercourse it is 
likely, will now be more than tolerated : 
governments, originally only provincial, 
will become national; and the duty of 
their sovereigns respectively to consult the 
advantage of their subjects, will induce 
them to offer facilities to visitors, hither 
to wished for in vain. 

As a commercial nation it becomes us, 
and it is our interest, to obtain a know- 
ledge of the wants of distant nations, 
and of what commercial returns they are 
able to make: every work professing to 
communicate such knowledge, is entitled 
to a favourable reception. 

Among the most distant of the Spanish 
Provinces is Chili; for it lies between 
the 24th and 45th degrees of south Jati- 
tude ; but it is favoured by nature with 
many advantages ; and we are told by 
this author, that they are such as render 
it a delightful residence for man, 

We are certainly obliged to him for the 
information he has collected, and commu- 
nicated. What he describes from per- 
tonal observation, apparently may be re- 
lied on; nevertheless, a few particulars 
have found their way into his work, at 
which we confess ourselves startled. As 
for instance, when we read p. 186, ‘ The 
river Talten produces a small fish called 
paye, which, as I have been assured by 
those who have seen them, is so diapba- 
nous, that if several are placed upon each 
other, any object Leneath them may le 
distinctly seen.” Had our author witness- 
ed this experiment himself, he would 
probably have employed other terms to 
describe the properties of this fish ; nor 
would he have drawn the inference that, 
“ If this property is not greatly exagge- 
rated, this fish might serve to discover the 
secret process of digestion, and the mo- 
tion of the fluids,” 

The general account of this province 
appears to be fairly drawn up; it will be 
acceptable to those who read rather for 
information than for entertainment, The 
first volume describes the situation, divi- 
sions, natural phenomena, lakes, riyers, 
mineralogy, vegetables, animals, and va- 
rious productions of Chili: the second 
comprizes the history of the country, 
including the exploits of that nation of 
batives, which defended its liberty inces- 
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santly, and effuctually, against Spanish 
aggression. A war of ninety years did 
not dishearten this brave people, the Arau- 
canians; a slight truce, rather than a peace 
suspended the combat, and ten years of 
additional struggle witnessed, of what 
exertions courage is capable, when Jiber- 
ty isthe object vindicated, anda nation 
has determined to be free. It is ‘mpos- 
sible to read this volume without admiring 
the skill and intrepidity, the honor and 
the patriotism, of those whom we unite to 
call savages! It is indeed, evident, that 
they sufter from the want of writers of 
their own nation. 

As a history, our Author's account is 
imperfect, and it is rendered stil] more im- 
perfect by the almost criminal omission of a 
map of the country, Unless, therefore, the 
reader have an Atlas at his elbow, his 
gratification will be greatly diminished. 
Kither the editor or bookseller is much to 
blame. 

We cannot admit a more copious ana- 
lysis of the multifarious contents of these 
volumes, To those who may have an 
opportunity of visiting the country de- 
scribed, we recommend endeavours to 
obtain specimens of several articles men- 
tioned by M. Molina ; as we doubt not, 
that some of them would be profitable 
speculations of trade ; while others would 
add to the animate or inanimate riches of 
our island, and to the industry of its inha- 
bitants. That industry is the true wealth 
of man, we have long been convinced: 
but, as gold has glistened so strongly ia 
the eyes of our race, as to delude them 
into the opinion, that metallic treasure 
pre-eminently deserves the character, we 
shall select cne specimen of the contents 
of this work, and the manner of its 
author, from the chapter which contains 
his account of the manner of obtaining 
that precious metal. 


Gold, of all the metals, is that which is 
most abundant in Chili, and it may be said 
that there is not a mountain or hill but con- 
tains itin a greater or less degree ; it is found 
also in the sands of the plains, but more es- 
pecially in those washed down by the brooks 
and rivers. 

A person, on opening a water-course to an 
estate in the plain of Huilquidemu, discover- 
ed, with much surprise, a vein of gold dust, 
which produced more than fifty thousand 
dollars without the least labour. The same 
good fortune occurred to another, in plough- 
ing a piece of land for grain, These in- 
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stances are not unusual : and naturalists have 
given the name of montas to these kind of 
casual mines, which are always of small ex- 
tent. 

In the southern provinces, between the 
river Bio-bio and the Archipelago of Chiloé, 
several very rich mines of gold were formerly 
discovered, which yielded immense sums ; 
but since the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from those provinces by the Araucanians, 
these mines have been in the possession of 
that warlike people, who have prohibited 
the opening them anew by any one, under 
pain of death. 

The most important mines that are at pre- 
sent wrouglit, are those of Copiapo, Guase, 
Coquimbo, Petorca, Ligua, Tiltil, Putaendo, 
Caen, Albue, Chibato, and Huilli-patagua, 
All these, excepting the three last, which 
are of recent discovery, have been wrought 
ever since the conquest, and have constantly 
yielded a great product. But this is by no 
means the case with all the mines that are 
discovered : in many, the miners are allured 
at first with appearances of great riches, but 
soon find the ore entirely fail, or in so small 
quantities as not to repay them for their la- 
bour. The metallurgists of Chili call this 
kind of wandering mine bolson; the same 
name is also applied to the ramifications, 
which in general are circular, and to the 
richest veins, where the ore is found lodged 
in heaps and cavities. Another obstruction 
to working the mines, are the inundations to 
which they are subject from subterraneous 


springs. ‘These are frequent, and when they | 


occur, compel the miners to abandon the 
mine, who seldom attempt to free it by 
drawing off or diverting the water. Some 
years since, an accident of this kind occurred 
to the celebrated mine of Peldehus, in the 
neighbourhood of St. Jago. That mine, 
which produced daily upwards of fifteen han- 
dred pounds weight of gold, was suddenly 
inundated, and the workmen were compelled 
to abandon it, after having in vain made 
every exertion to free it from the water. 

The matrix of the gold is very variable, 
and it may be said that there is no kind of 
stone or earth but what serves it for that pur- 
pose. It isto be se 
smail grains or brilliant spangles, under sin- 

ular forms, or in sveuntine masses that may 
be cut by the chissel. The most usual ma- 
trix is a very brittle red clay stone. The 
sallanda, or the exterior covering of the 
veins, called by miners caxas, is as variable 
as the matrix; it is sometimes of spar of 
quartz, at others it consists chiefly of flint, 
marble, or hornblend. The principal veins 
ate frequently ramified into a number of 
smaller ones, that are generally very rich. 
They sometimes descend almost vertically in- 
to the earth, and in those instances require 
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great labour and expence to be pursued; at 
others they take a circular direction a few 
feet under ground, and meet, particularly at 
the foot of mountains. The usual course of 
the veins, though subject to some variations, 
is from south to north. 

The mines are worked both with the pickaxe 
and by explosion. The ore is reduced to 
powder, in a mill of a very simple construc. 
tion, called trapiche, of which two stones, 
the lower placed horizontally, and the upper 
vertically, form the mechanism. The hori- 
zontal is about six feet in diameter, and has 
near its circumference a groove of eighteen 
inches deep, in which the ore is placed; 
through the centre passes a perpendicular cy- 
linder, connected with a cog-wheel turned by 
water. ‘The vertical stone is about four feet 
in diameter, and ten or fifteen inches thick, 
and is furnished with a horizontal axis, 
which permits it to turn freely within the 
groove. When the ore is sufficiently pulver- 
ized, a proportionate quantity of quicksilver 
is added to it, which is immediately amal- 
gainated with the gold ; to moisten the mass, 
and incorporate it more fully, a small stream 
of water is then directed above it, which also 
serves to carry off the amalgam into reservoirs 
placed beneath the stone. The gold com- 
bined with the mercury falls to the bottom of 
these reservoirs in the form of whitish glo- 
bules ; the mercury is next evaporated by 
heat, and the gold appears in its true colour, 
and in all its brilliancy. In each of 
these mills upwards of two thousand weight 
of ore is daily ground and amalgamated. 

As the digging of the stone ore obtained 
from the mines is very expensive, from the 
number of workmen, and the materials re« 
quired, it is pursued only by the rich; but 
it furnishes a much greater profit than the 
lavadero, or the ore procured by the wash- 
ing of auriferous sands, which is practised 
only by the poorer class, and those who can- 
not afford the necessary expences of mining. 
The washing is performed in the following 
manner: the earth or sand containing par- 
ticles of gold, is put into a vessel of wood 
or horn called poruna, which is placed ina 
running stream, and constantly shaken ; by 
this means the sand which contains no me- 
tallic particles being lighter, is thrown 
out over the top, and the more weigh- 
ty, or the gold, remains at the bottom. 
This operation is necessary to be repeated se- 
veral times, in order to carry off all the fer- 
ruginous earth which is always united with 
gold. But as many of the smaller metallic 
particles must necessarily be washed away 
with the earth by this process, a mode, in 
my opinion, mucl more economical, is that 
employed in some places, of washing the 
sand upon inelined planks covered with sheep- 
skin. Defective as the process of washing is, the 
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rofit that accrues from it is frequently almost 
incredible, as it is not unusual to find among 
the sand lage pieces of gold, called pepitas, 
which sometimes exceed a pound in weight ; 
but it is more commonly found ina pulverized 
state, and in the form of little round or 
lenticular grains, This gold is sold in the 
cities in little purses, made of the scrotums 
of sheep, asin the time of Pliny, and is ge- 
nerally more esteemed than that of the mines, 
as it is of a better colour and a finer standard. 
Many obstacles present themselves to im- 
pede the working of the mines, both in the 
danger to which the miners are exposed from 
the mephitic vapours, called mountain fires, 


and in the vast expence attending the digging | 


them. The great number of tools, the timber 
required for propping the arch.s, which is very 
scarce and expensive in the country, the nu- 
merous work men who must be paid and subsist- 
ed, together with the uncertainty of the pro- 
duct, are reasons which operate ps to 
discourage those who are inclined to engage in 
mining ; of course, the number of those who 
parsue this business is very small, in compari- 
son to that of the mines, 

When any persons are desirous of opening 
a mine, yg is made to the govern- 
ment, which readily grants its permission, 
and appoints an inspector, under whose au- 
thority and direction they begin, by dividing 
the mine into three equal parts, or esfacas, 
each two hundred and forty-six feet long, 
and one hundred and twenty-three broad. 
The first portion belongs to the king, in 
whose name it is sold, the second to the 
owner of the land, and the third to the dis- 
coverer of the mine. As the opening of a 
mine is very injurious to the cultivation of 
the land in which it is situated, the propri- 
etors of the soil endeavour to prevent as much 
as possible, the discovery of veins in their 
grounds. The number of persons who flock 
from all quarters to a newly opened mine that 
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promises to be profitable, 1s almost incredible. 
Some come thither to work, others to sell | 
their provisions, which at such times are in 

great demand ; and.in this manner a kind of | 
fair is gradually established, which leads to | 
the erection of houses, and finally to the 
formation of a permanent town or village. 
A magistrate, with the title of the alcayde of 
the mine, is then appointed by the govern- 
ment to regulate and superintend it, ind as 
this office is almost always very iu 
the governor of the province genets ly as- 
sumes it, and appoints a deputy to manage it 
for his account. 

The miners of Chili are in general wei 
acquainted with metallurgy. Ihey are 
pert in mining, and in the art of assaying | 
and refining metals ; but their knowledge is , 


| 


wholly practical, and they are éntirely igno- | 
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the iirst, those who labour in the mine ; the 
seec:, the founders and refiners ; the third, 
the poriers, or those who carry off the mi- 
neral. jin general they are a bold, enter« 
prising, iad prodigal class of men. Faini- 
liarized to the sight of the precious metals, 
they learn to disregard them, and attaeh bat 
little value to money. They are extravagant 
in their expences, and passionately addicted 
to gaming, in which they pass almost all their 
leisure momenis; and instances are not un- 
frequent of a miner tosing one or two thon- 
sand crowns of « night. Losses of this na- 
ture are considered by them as trifles, and 
on such oecasion. they gaily console them- 
selves with a professional proverh, that‘ the 
mountains never keep accounts.’ Nothing’ 
is more abhorrent to then thon frugality, © 
and whenever they 601 ove of their com- 
panions who has amassed a sum of money 
by his economy, they leave no mein’ un- 
tried to strip him of it, observing, tat ava- 
rice is a vice peculiarly degrading w the cha- 
racter of a miner; and so addicted are they 
to ebriety, that those who on first joining 
them are remarkable for their abstemiousness, 
are soon led, from the influence of example, 
to participate in the general intemperance. 
From these causes none of them acquire pro- 
perty, and they generally die in the greatest 
poverty and distress, while the profits of 
their labour are wholly absorbed, by those 
who supply them with provisions and li. 
quor. 


Such is the character and such the end 
of those who dig for gold ! Intemperance 
and poverty follow in the train of spirit 
and enterprize ; and riches acquired in 4 
moment, in a moment disappear ! 


We think the hint contained in the 
following remark deserves notice : 

On my passage from Chili w Europe I ob- 
served that the water whticii was in Casks 
made of the red ccdar, kept sweet for a much 
longer time than that in the others. This 
water had acquired a red tinge, but the taste 
was not in the least changed, and it appeared 
to be as fresh as if just taken from the foun- 
fain. 

The Condor (Vultur gryphus) is fa~ 
mous for it. size and voracity: Linnaus 
says, its wings when extended, measure 
sixteen teet. Mr, M. says, the jarvest he 
has seen was fourteen feet and some 

hes.” It is now so well known by 
Luropean Naturalists, from specimens 
which have ba brought over, that. we 
shall not our author's descripiion 
of it, but merely bis acconnt of what may 


rant of the theory, or the real principles of | justly be calied ‘*a man-trap,” employed 
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to ensnare this destroyer of sheep, 
and calves. 

The husbandmen make use of every stra- 
tagem to destroy so dangerous a bird. Vor 


goats, 


this purpose they sometimes envelope them- | ‘ : : 
_patation and valour of their enemies whom 


selves in the skin of an ox newly slayed, and 
place themselves on their backs upon the 
ground ; the condor, deceived by the appear- 
auce, approaches the supposed dead animal to | 
devour it, when the person within, whose 
hands are protected by strong gloves, dexter- 
ously seizes the legs of the bird, and holds it 
until his companions, concealed hard by, | 

_Yen up to his assistance, and dispatch it with | 
clubs. 

The Naturalist will derive considera- 
ble information from other parts of this 
volume ; but we must pass them. 

The second volume contains the 
most circumstantial account of the free 
Indians, as they are called, which we re- 
collect, to have met with. Their disci- 
pline is no less wonderful than their bra- 
very, as soldiers. ‘Their opinions, their 
manners, their language, the importance 
they attach to oratory, their poetical ta- 
lents, their sense of dignity, and their 
point of honour evinced in their placing 
in safety the persons of the m’ssionaries 
resident among them, previous to the 
breaking out of a war, are traits of cha- 
racter well deserving attention; and little 
to be expected from that nation of which 
the heavy Patagoniansare a tribe. We 
cesire later accounts than those of this vo- 
lume (1792) respecting the present state of 
this people ; as we entertain a hope, that a 
state of peace may prove efficacious in 
accomplishing their complete civilization. 
We shall insert one instance of their bar- 
barity, which however, is only occasion- 
ally practised, and another of their ten- 
derness, which, to perfect the contrast, | 
is constant in its usage and application. 

The sacrifice called pruloncon, or the dance 
of the dead, is performed in the following 
manner : 

The officers, surrounded by the soldiers, 
form a circle, in the centre of which, in the 
midst of four poniards representing the four 
Uthalmapus, is placed the official axe of the 
Togut (chief). The uafortunate prisoner, as 
a mark of ignominy, is then Jed in upon a | 
horse deprived of his ears and tail, and placed | 
near the axc, with his face iurned towards 
his country, They afterwards give him a 
handful of smail sticks and a sharp stake, 
with which they oblige him to diz a hole in 
the ground, in which they order him to cast 
ihe sticks one by one, repeating the name | 
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of the principal warriors of his country, 
while at the same time the surrounding sole 
diers Joad these abhorred names wiih the bite 
terest execrations. He is then ordered to 
cover the hole, as if to bury therein the re- 


he has named. After this ceremony, the 
Yoqui, or one of his bravest compani- 


| ons, to whom he relinquishes the honour of 
' the execution, dashes out the brains of the 
| prisoner withaclub. The heart is immedi. 


ately taken out by two attendants and pre- 
sented palpitating to the general, who sucks 
a little of the blood, and passes it to his offi. 
cers, Wii0 repeat in succession the same cere. 
mony; in the meantime he fumigates with 
tobacco-smoke from his pipe the four cardinal 
points of the circle. The soldiers strip the 
fiesh from the bones, and make of them 
flutes; then cutting off the head, carry it 
around upon a pike amidst the acclamations 
of the multitude, while, stamping i meq. 
sured pace, they thunder oui their dreadiul 
war-song, accompanied by the mournful 
sound of these horrid instrumeats. ‘This 
barbarous festival is terminate by applying 
to the mangled body the head of a sheep, 
which is succeeded by a scene of riot and to- 
toxiecation, If the skull sould noi be bro- 
ken by the blows of the club, they wake of 
ita cup called radifonco, which they use in 
their banquets in the manner of ihe ancient 
Scythiaus aud Goths. 

Proud of their valour and unbounded li- 
berty, they believe themselves the only peo- 
ple in the world that deserve the name of 
men. From heuce it is that, besides the ap- 
pellaiion of auea, or freé, which they value 
so highly, they give themselves metonymi- 
cally the naines of che, or the nation; of 
reche, purc or undegenerated nation ; and of 
huentu, men; a word of similar signification 
with the er of the Latins, and as the latter 
is the root of the word virius, so from the 
former is derived Auentugen, which signifies 
the same thing. 


They call each other pegni, that is, bro- 
thers, and even apply the same name to 
those born in their country of foreign pa- 
rents. 

The benevolence and kindness with which 
these people generally irest each other is really 
surprising. Korthe word friend, they have 
six or seven very expressive terms in their 
language, among others that of canay, which 
corresponds to the alter ego Of the Latins. 
The relations that result from corresponding 
situations or common conceims in life, are so 
many ties of regard, and are expressed by aps 
propriate words denoting particular friendship 
or good-will. Those who have the same 
name call each other daca, and those who 
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bear but a part of the name, apellaca. 
These denominations incur an obligation o 
mutual esieem and aid. Relations by con- 
sanguinity are called in general monmague, 
and those of affinity, gui//an. Their table 
of geneal is more intricate than that 


of the Europeans, all the conceivable de- | 


grees of relationship being indicated therein 
by particular names, 

From the mutual affection that subsists be- 
tween them, proceeds their solicitude recipro- 
cally to assist each other in their necessities, 
Not a beggar or an indigent person is to be 
found throughout the whole Araucanian ter- 
ritory; even the/most infirm and incapable 
of subsisting themselves are decently clothed. 

This benevolence is not, however, confi- 
ned only to their countrymen: they conduct 
themselves with the greatest hospitality to- 
wards all strangers of whatever nation, and a 
traveller may live in any part of their coun- 
try without the least expense. 

Among their amusements is the game 
of chess; ‘‘ which they call comican ; and 
which has been known tothem from time 
immemorial.” —‘* The game of guechu 
has a great affinity to that of backgam- 
mon.” They play the game of go/f or bat- 
ballafterthe Scottish manner.Their women 
have sometimes taken arms, and fought 
by the side of their husbands. They stu- 


dy policy as well as force. 

From whence came these people ori- 
ginally ? 

The notes and appendices contain very 
useful additions to M. Molina’s text. 


Woman, a Poem. By Eaton Stannard 


Barret, Esq. Small 12mo. Pp. 85. Price’ 


4s. 6d. John Murray, London, 1810. 

Mr. Barrett has not restricted 
himself toa particular aspect of his sub- 
ject, but has proposed the sex, as the 
theme of his song. His intention is 
good ; and the virtuous sentiments that 
drop from his pen, do him honour; but, 
happily for himself, his opinions are form- 
ed on acquaintance with females of re- 
spectability. He cautions against the se- 
ductive arts of men ; but omits to caution 
his readers of the other sex against the al- 
luring wiles of syrens who tempt but to 
betray. He enlarges on maternal affec- 
tion, and conjugal sociability :—has he 
never seen mothers harsh, and wives sul- 
len ? Antiquity has occasionally described 
women as scolds ; dissolute and abandon- 
ed: as to modern times— but we 
forbear ;—it is possible, experience may 
convince Mr. Barrett that antiquity 


Mr, Barret'’s Woman, a Poem. 
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spoke truth ; for though he has hitherto 
been conversant with the ladies of the 
British islands only, whence the tenor of 
his verse is easily accounted for, yet the 
author of a poem ‘on Woman,” may find, 
should he ever travel, that his country 
| women were not exclusively the sex, 
| Leaving the proof of these propositions 
to time, in what concerns the author, we 
| must consider them as implying imper- 
fection in what concerns his poem. Mr. 
B. has taken pains with this effort ; and 
we augur from it, that its successors will 
_ be superior to itself. Can we but praise 
_ such sentiments as 
[Woman] —— Our Isle to thee, 
Owes every Virtue that preserves it free. 
For what save Virtue shields us ? 


{ 


A country to secure, 
Her men must flourish free, her women pure. 


In the following couplet, we regret a 
false thought which spoils a grand idea : 


And Nelson, orb of our nocturnal shade, 
Who set majestic in the waves he sway’d. 


The orb of shade, is unphilosophical : 
the “ orb of nocturnal shade,” if it mean 
any thing must mean the moon ;— 
could that be the author’s intention ? The 
usual error,ef young poets, a violent an- 
tithesis, has injured sundry of Mr. B's.. 
verses ; Can we approve such expressions, 
as 

Immutual natures make commutual hearts, 

Onsocial life to bind in social chain— 


How was it possible the writer when 
'composing the following lines, should 
‘forget the adventure of Mr. Mungo 
Parke ? 


And chief in Woman charity prevails, 

That soothe when sorrow or disease assails. 

As drooping balm medicinal instils 

Health when we pine, her tears alleviate ills ; 

And the moist emblems of her pity flow, 

As heav’n relented with the wat'ry bow. 

Let pearls embellish tresses, dew the morn, 

But beauties more divine the maid adorn, 

When, mourning him she lov’d, her tender teat 

That else had blest his bed, imbathes his bier, 

Ask the poor pilgrim on this convex cast, 

His grizzled locks distorted in the blast ; 

Ask him what accent soothes, what band bestows 

The cordial bev’rage, garment and repose ; 

O he will dart a spark of ancient flame, 

And clasp his tremulous hands, aud Womas 
name. 
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The different dispositions of the sexes 
are hinted at, in various particulars ; a- 
mong others, these lines occur : 

Woman judicious culture much requires, 

To lead her reason and confine her fires. 

For ev’n insouls asexual diff’ rence secnis, 
And ardent Woman ever loves extremes. 

Hence vile or virtuous more than man she proves; | 
Him jucgmenturges, her’tis impulse moves. 
if he, propense to meditative mood, 

Far ills averts, she grasps immediate good. 
Her rapid mind decides while his debates, 

She feels an inf’rence, he but calculates. 
Ev'n what she wants in his sublime of mind, 
Taste well atones, and sentiment refin’d 5 

In tongue colloquial, correspondent pen, 
More quick and exquisite of wit than men. 
Supreme in satire with extracted stings, 

And fancy wantoning on thousand wings. 

Yet oft, when some momentous hour demands 
JiJustrioys deed, her panting heart expands. 
Then see th’ enthusiast floods and flames defy, 
Endure, repel, encounter, conquer, dic. 


After all, the Hebrew writer has best 
pourtrayed the character of the sex, in a 
sentiment which he puts into the mouth 
of the divine Creator: ‘* I will make to 
man a help meet for him :’—this is say- 
ing all in a single word, 


LLL LLL LL 


Interesting Discoveries in Horticulture ; 
@e. Gc. Sc. By Thomas Haynes, Oun- 
die, Northamptonshire. Royal pp. 
190. Price £3. 13s. 6d. Sold by the | 
Author, at Qundie, 1810. 


Mr. Haynes is, it seems, an ex- 
perienced propagator of trees, shrubs, and 
plants.—He here lays before the public 
the result of his discoveries, viz. an easy, 
rational, and efficacious system of pro- 
pagating fruit trees of all descriptions ; | 
hardy American and bog soil plants, with 
other evergreen and deciduous ornamental 
trees and shrubs; green-house plants in 
their numerous varieties, including Butany 
Bay and Cape plants; also herbaceous 
plants; by planting cuttings, chiefly in | 
the summer and autumn months, without | 
the aid of artificial heat. 


In order that our readers may be ena- 
bled to judge of the pretensions of Mr. 
Haynes, we subjoin an extract from 
his introduction ; referring them for a 
more minute description of his horticul- 
tural improvements to the work itself 


To those unacquainted with horticultural 
pursuits, and the common gardener, the idea 
of propagating frees, shruls, and plants of 
general description, by ‘* planting cutlings,” 
may appear aa extravagant pretension; pros 
hably, because a conjecture of the practicabi- 
lity of such system may not have been gene. 
rally formed: but the candid mind will 
consider this no substantial objection. 

These instructions, offered as arcana, ot 
interesting discoveries tn horticulture, found- 
ed on system and confirined by practice, de- 
signed for the information and benefit of 
Samilies, the conoisseur in fruits, amateur 
of érees, shrubs and piunts, aiso the scientific 
and practical gardener; are most respectfully 
submitted to their candour ; in full confidence, 
that where due regard is paid to the following 
prescribed rules, ample suecess wiil crown 
the efforts of the diligent borticul urist. 

That various frees, shrul’s and plauts, have 
been increased by planting cuttings, Is genes 
rally understood ; and that the processes ap- 
plicable necessarily differ, is obvious to every 
one whose attention has been engaged therein. 

A knowledge of this peculiar system hav- 
ing been acquired only by the most sedulous 
attention, during a series of several successive 
years principally devoted to these pursuits, it 
is presumed that the various processes, on 
being fully explained and understood, will 
not only appear rational in theory, but be 
found to terminate in a full conviction of 
their efficacy. 

‘To render this production as acceptable as 
possible to the more enlightened in  horticul- 
tural science, in the first column throughout 
each arranzement, the genera of each denu- 
mination of érecs, siruls and plants will be 


| fonnd alphabetically inserted, and the varie. 


ties sequently specified, by their Linnean 
names; With which, in the second column, 
the Huslish name is conjoined. And in order 
t.. these directions be more familiar and 
ints. gent to persons not conversant with the 
Latin pores, an English index is added, di- 
recting to each article, on a reference to 


| which, 1 * Lannecan and English name, to 
| gether wits the time or season of planting, 


pointed out in the third and following co- 
lemns, will distinctly appear at the first 
view. 

In some peculiar branches of common 
gardening, a more than ordinary degree of 
attention is found necessary, and it is obvious 
that experience alone can render the pracii- 
tioner competent to such business; so in the 
present undertaking, peculiar care is to be 
considered essential; hence it is presumed 
that every candid person will see the import- 
ance of patient and attentive trial, and in 
case of failure in the first instance, of res 
newed atiempt, 
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OL this Hscourse is published, and as this is 
| eeaqcr 1 eel 
The Traveller's Directory. A Sermon { scason for travelling by less 
preached in the Rey. Dr. W. B. Collyer’s | part of our 
‘ , of our fellow citizens of London, we 
Meeting, Peckham, at a Monthly Asso- aye 2 
have introduced it as early as possible, 
‘ songrecationa ster. . 
misters and recommend it to their serious atten- 
Churches, June 7, 1810, By John Clay- 


ton, Junior. Price 1s. Gd., ‘Turner, and Wie edd-car advice to that of this dis 
Conder, London, 1810. 


vine, on a subject which we deem of con- 
Wr are all travellers. Siste Viator, | sequence; as too many have found by its 
may with propriety meet our observation, 


lasting effects, 
on other occasions than those of the mo- While I speak of association, it may not 
numents erected to the memory of cur 


be irrelevant to offer a remark on books. 
friends. Perhaps there was a= moral For these are the companions of the mind, 
meaning in that custom of antiquity, | md are often highly prejudicial to its intellecs 
which placed by the road side such me- tual and moral habits, 
mentos of our transitory condition. Be 
that as it might, there ix an evident pro- | poe 
intention of books with which the public libraries, in 
priety inca 08 ention of Varistans | places of general resort, usually abound. If 
* who go right on their ways” to a due | some scliasiens are the food, others are the 
acknowledgement of the protection of | poison of the soul. The majority of those 
Providence, and to the varied incidents | in many circulating libraties, is studiously 
of human life, of which a journey is | adapted to the tastes of the trifling and volup- 
sometimes a kind of epitome. tuous, and calculated to destroy all moral 
The text is Romans 1. 10. “ a prospe- principle, and to hold religion up to ridicule, 
rous journey by the will of God.” The apples of the are 
preacher has laid too little stress on the 
le’s expression by the will of | and crue dragon, wit the orcnhar 
Apostle’s f es oe where they grow, whose bite is venomous, 
God :” and he might have given further | and whose grasp inflicts adeadly wound, 
extent to the spiritual metaphor of : 


vertheless, this is an ingenious discourse, | Discourses delivered at the Ordination of 
and appears to greater advantage, because | prey, fftes ;—Intioductory Discourse 
little was anticipated from the subjecit.| Rey. J. Humphries.—The.Chatge by 
wae aire : the Peonle by Rev. R. Winter ; with the 
works of creatioamwhich gives us a more Confession of Faith by Mr. Raffes.  Pric 
of Providence—wh ch has deepened our Gd. Maxwell and Wilson, London 
conviction of the value of ieligion—} 
which has afforded opportunities of doing | O%servations on some Passages in Rev. 
good—from which we return home im-| p,. Collyer’s Charge to Rev. T. Raflis, 
proved with gratitude, contentment, and relating to Pastoral ‘Authority. By Phila 
devotedness to the service of God, He 
advises to inspect narrowly the motive of 
journeying —to be careful of our associates 
in journeying—against the temptations 
which attend journeying—and to mes | noticed the first of these pamphlets par~ 
ditate on the several methods of being | ticularly, had not rumours and whispers 
useful during a journey. If we are not | on the subject examined in the second of 
misinformed, these monthiy meetings are | them, been circulated with too much no- 
usually foliowe.! by a repast, at which | toricty to escape our Panoramistic re= 
many of the auditors assist : the sermon | porters. Dr. Collyer ia delivering his 
might furnish them with subjects of con- | Charge to Mr, Ratlics, took pains to te« 
versation while together ; and with sub- | monstrate against 


= of tmeditation when separated.— A new power springing up in christian 


delphos. Piice is. Maxwell, London ; 
1810. 


Ir is probable, that we should not have 


hat more can be said of a sermon ? churches, which threatens, by dividing, t¢ 
We approve of the request, at which | govern, aud by ruling to destroy. As it has 
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no legal poryess its assumed power is in- 
tolerable and unlimited. We who profess to 
maintain the independency of our principles, 
and reject domination from any body of chris- 
tians, allow men of influence in the world, 
from their property, to fill offices to which they 
attach undne importance, and in which they 
exercise not rule (and to ¢hat they have no 
claim) but tyranny......Crush the growing 
evil, wherever it exists, and so far as your 
personal influence extends. It is a common 
cause ; it demands the adoption of prompt, 
unanimous, and vigorous exertions. 

The reverend exhorter connects these 
complaints with his charge to Mr. R.— 
** You are to lead—not to be led ;—to 
oyersee—not to be overseen ;—to guide, 
not to be driven.” We confess ourselves 
fairly puzzled to account for all this, Ex- 
tensive as our information is, from China 
in the east, to the Choctaws and Chicke- 
saws in the west, and by our active 
agents on most of the direct and cross 
roads in the kingdom, yet have we re- 
ceived no intelligence of any notorious 
leading or driving of dissenting pastors : 
some, indeed, it is reported, have been 
overseen; but—in these revolutionary 
times, who has been free from oversights ? 
Tendimus in Latium? We hope not. But, 
as we have hinted, we know of no cause 
for such ex cathedra reprehension of the 
** Lord Brethren ;”” and can but impute 
this alleged assumption of ‘* unautho- 
rized power,” to some occult Machiave- 
lianism either of Buonaparte, or of B——, 
imported under false pretences, in spite 
of the Alien bill. Philadelphos gives us no 
light on the subject : he rebukes the re- 
buker ; states the nature of a christian 
church, as he understands it ; and seems 
to think the following sentiments professed 
by Dr. C. in a note, are transcribed from 
some old bull : by which he probably un- 
derstands, a charge, not of St. Peter's, 
but at St. Peter’s. “I can only say, for 
myself, that I would not continue an hour 
with any people, and under any circum: 
stances of interest whatever, who would 
act contrary to my arrangements, or inde- 
pendently of me, or who should even dis- 
cover a diposition so to do.” 

This discourse, nevertheless, is not 
without its application and its propriety, 
The candour, too, with which Dr. C. cor- 
rects his very pardonable error, on a read- 
ing of Greek MSS, is honourable and 
laudable. As to his application of the 
term clergymen (o his dissenting brethren, 


we doubt whether either law or gospel, 
the Toleration Act, or Apostle Peter, will 
authorize it. The former recognizes the 
office of dissenting teacher; the latter 
counsels the pastors of christian congre- 
gations ** not to belord the allotment— 
the k/eros, but to become examples to the 
flock :""—what is this flock, but the 
kizros of the former sentence ?—** whence 
the Latin elericws, and the English cler- 
gyman,” 

The other parts of the service at this 
ordination were conducted as usual on 
such occasions ; and both people and priest 
will find advantage in reducing the advice 
given them to practice; it is marked by 
fidelity and good sense. 


The History of the Parisian Massacre; 
wherein all the minute Circumstances of 
that sanguinary Event are faithfully pour- 
trayed ; collected from unpublished MSS., 
impartial historic Writers, and other au- 
thentic Sources. By Rev. Thomas Com- 
ber, A. B. 8vo. Pp. 400, price 12s. Stock- 
dale, London: 1810. 


How is it that we, who thirty or fore 
ty years ago, read the history of the Pa- 
risian Massacre with shuddering and hore 
ror, now contemplate it, when afresh 
brought under our review, with calm- 
ness? Is it because we have since seen 
the French nation guilty of deeper atro- 
cities, and maddened by more savage fue 
ry? Is it, because scenes more recent 
make a stronger impression on the mind, 
while others fade by comparison? Is it, 
because we sympathized with the suffer- 
ings of the sincere among the later confese 
sors, and willingly forgot, that the priests 
whose condition we commiserated, were 
the successors of those who rejoiced in 
the extirpation of heresy by deeds of 
blood? If the latter disposition has act- 
ed as a cause of our sang froid, Mr. Come 
ber is determined to correct and remove 
it. He publishes this volume purposely 
to prove, that the same tenets are main- 
tained by the Romanists of these days, as 
were held by those of former times: or 
in the language of their advocate, Mr, 
Plowden, ‘‘ It any one pretend to insinu- 
ate, that the modern Roman Catholics 
differ, in one idea, from their ancestors, 
he cither deceives himself, or wishes to 
deceive others ; “* Semper eadem" is more 
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emphatically descriptive of our religion 
than of our jurisprudence”. Dr. Troy, 
also, the titular Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, in his famous pastoral letter, 
says, ‘* The religious opinions of Roman 
Catholics being unchangeable, are appli- 
cable to all times.”——Ergo, as persecution 
for conscience sake was a Catholic dogma 
formerly, it is so still, The materials for 
this volume, we are informed, were col- 
lected by the editor’s father many years 
ago; but we are indebted to the late ur- 
gency of the Catholic claims for its pre- 
sent appearance. We abhor persecution 
in every shape; and did we not draw the 
inference of divine retribution, as we be- 
lieve in a divine government of the world, 
we should read no further in such histo- 
ries,—-the disgrace of humanity !—than the 
title page, or the preface, at most. Had 
not this famous massacre been adopted at 
Rome, by a solemn procession, and a 
public thanksgiving by the Pope, the con- 
clave and the clergy, we should not con- 
sent to its being bound on the consciences 
of our Catholic fellow countrymen of the 
present day; and we give free leave to 
all from whom we differ in religious 
sentiment to avail themselves of every 


advantage they can derive from their pub- | 


lic protest against it, or their professed 
reprobation of such enormities ; by a 
soevercommitted. We relinquish, there- 
fore, the history of this savage commo- 
tion to those who chuse to avail themselves 
of it, as an argument against indifference 
on the demand of power by papists, and 
who approve its publication at a time when 
Catholics adhere with more than usual 
pertinacity, to the former principles of 
their Church ; to the destruction of 
wolves by the sword of the Universal 
Shepherd. 

As to the execution of this volume, we 
discern in it no striking proofs of valuable 
accession to general history, derived 
from unpublished MSS., and we have 


seen incidents related as parts of this fe- | 


rocious misdeed, to which Mr. Comber 
has not so much as alluded. 

Never had a history greater need of a 
perspicuous Introduction; in order that 
the reader, who previously to his perusal 
of the volume, is supposed to be unac- 


quainted with the subject, may under- | a Ciphering book.” 


History of the Parisian Massacre. 
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this event gave occasion to twenty-six 
years of civil war, and to scenes of ex- 
tensive destruction, we conceive that some 
information on the progress of the con- 
sequences, immediate or remote, would 
have been equally acceptable and instruce 
tive. 

This calamity was drawn down on 
France (says Mr, Comber), quoting the 
best of her historians, as a punishment for 
the profligacy of her morals: we are not 
inclined to deny this inference, but to 
warn other nations against similar immora- 
lity. It was the result of Machiavellian 
principles, says Mr. Comber; we have 
no predilection for Machiavellian princi- 
ples: Honesty is. the best policy. Cun- 
ning may at first triumph over wisdom: 
but wisdom in the end will be found the 
happier, the nobler, and the more suc- 
cessful principle. Mr. Comber adds as an 
ecclesiastical inference, sentiments with 
which we conclude our report on his yo- 
lame. 

Perseention is the refiner’s furnace, in 
which both gold and dross are tried and sepa= 
rated; and although to an injudicious eye, 
the rage of persecution seems to fall severely 
on confessors and martyrs, it falls, in yo 
much more severely on apostates, even far 
more so, than on either of the other two 
classes. It deprives apostates, almost aiways, 
of reputation, that jewel of great value in 
the crown of life, and always of the comfort 
of conscience, that jewel of primary ‘and 
inestimable value in it. Persecution alone 
shews on what principles profession is raised, 
and how far it is supported by corresponding 
practice, 

Notwithstand.ng these advantages, Hea- 
ven defend us from persecution : under 
the shield of a Protestant King, a virtu- 
ous, an exemplary, and a conscientious 
Monarch ! 

A Practical Treatise on the Use of the 

Globes : Wustrated by an extensive and 

select Variety of Problems and Examples 

for Schools and Private Students. By W. 

Thackwrey. Small 12mo. Pp. 120. Price 

3s. Boosey. Loudon. 1810. 

Tuis is part only of the author's 
designs, he intends to add an ‘* Example 
book, prepared in the usual manner of 
Whatever is cal- 


stand the operative cayses of the catas- | culated to facilitate the popular study of 


trophe, and the characters of the princi- 


sciences, cannot but meet with our ap- 


pal agents, And when we learn, that | probation. 
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Literary 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or pullished, for 
insertion in this department of the work, 
WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

ANTIQUITIES. 


Speedily will appear, in 2 Vol. 410. Ob- 
seryations on Popular Antiquities, illustrat- 
ing the origin, chiefly, of our vulgar cus- 
toms, ceremonies, aud superstitions. By 
John Brant, M.A. late fellow and secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
The following extract from the preface, writ- 
teu by Mr. Brand so long ago as 1793, exe 
plains the intention of tue proposed work. 
In the year 1777 I published Bourne's An- 
tiquitates Vulgares, a little work on this sub- 
ject, which then had become exccedingly 
‘ecarce and sold very high, making observa- 
tions ou each of his chapters, and throwing 
the new discoveries into an appendix at the 
end. That volume too, by those who have 
mistaken accident for merit, is now marked 
in catalogues at more than double its original 
price. In the following work I have been 
advised to dissolve amicably the literary part- 
nership under the firm of Bourne and Brand, 
and to adopt a very different plan ; presenting 
to the public a collection, which, not only 
from the immense variety of fresh matter, 
but also from the totally different arrange- 
ment of the subjects, I flatter myself 1 may 

equal truth and propriety venture to 
denominate an entirely new one.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Beloe’s fifth volume of Anecdotes of 
Literature is now printing, and a great part 
finished. 

Messrs. Smith and Son, of Glasgow,. have 
in the press, a Catalogue containing many 
works that will interest the bibliographer 
from their extreme rarity. The black letter 
and early printed books are most of them in 
fine condition. It will appear sometime 
during the present month. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A_ Biographical Dictionary of Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects and Eugravers, in a 
duodecimo volume, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. It contains sketches of the lives of 
the most celebrated artists, ancient and 
modern; with an appendix, from Wertue, 
forming a complete English school. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


A new edition of Dr. Patrick’s Terence, is 
nearly ready fur publication. 


Register. (862 
EDUCATION. 

The Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences, some time ago announced by the 
Rev. Thomas Rees, will, at his request, and 
on account of his otheravocations, be speedily 
completed by the Rev. J. Joyce, in a duo- 
decimo volume, illustrated by wood-cuts and 
copper-plaics. 

HISTORY. 


M. Bertrand de Molleville, is printing in 
English, an Abridgement of the History of 
England, in the manner of Henault, in 
three octavo volumes ; and he will afterward 
publish a volume of chronological tables for 
the use of schools. 


METAPHYSICS, 

Dr. Cogan intends to publish in the course 
of next month, the third volume of his ‘Treas 
tise on the Passions and Affections of the 
Mind. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Kidd’s edition of Dawes’ Misczllanea 

Critica is in considerable forwardness at the 
ress. 

e Speedily will be published, Hints on Tole- 

ration, in five essays submitted to the right 

hon. lord Vscount Sidmouth and the Dissen- 

ters, in one vol. 8yvo. 

The British Novelists, with an essay and 
prefaces by Mrs. Barbauld, in fifty volumes, 
to correspond with the British Essayists, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. Hewetson, author of the drama of 
the Blind Boy, &c. will shortly publish a 
translation of Eliezer and Nephthaly, a post- 
humous work of cheyalier Florian, from the 
Hebrew! ! 

In the course of next winter will be pub- 
lished, Historical Memoranda of the War 
in the Levant, during the years 1798, 1799, 
1800, 1801; illustrated by portraits, pictu- 
resque scenery, topographical plans, and an 
essay towards an improved map of the Oth- 
man empire. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

On Saturday, September 1, will be pub- 
lished, price one shilling, No. 1, of The 
Venus; or, Luminary of Fashion: con- 
taining original pieces, illustrative of the 
manners of the age ; a satirical exposure of 
such occurrences in high life, as have a ten- 
dency to vitiate the morals of the community, 
perspicuous strictures on public amusements ; 
critical notices of popular publications ; and 
a weekly retrospect of every interesting event 
in the fashionable world. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The new ediuon of Dr. Johnson's English 
Dictionary, in two volumes quarto, which 
has been sv long delayed, is expected to be 
ready by the end of this month. 
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Literary 


POETRY. | 


Speedily will be pubdished, in demy 8yo. | 
and royal 4to. Ancient Poems, from MSs. 
of the time of Elizabeth, now first pub- 
lished: with an introduction, notes, and an | 
appendix. By Jolin Fry. | 

POLITICS. | 

Notices on the present Interal State of | 
France. Translated from the French of M. 
Faber, late a public officer in that country, 
1vol. 8vo. This work is from the pen of one | 
of the ablest political writers of the French | 
government, and contains an exposition 
of the highest importance to Great Britain 
and to the world, ‘The author was not only 
a witness of the system which he describes, 
but an agent under it. 

The Haron de Geramb, now a brigadier- 
general in the service of Spain, has nearly 
compleated a letter addressed to the Earl of 
Moira, on the subject of the Spanish cause, 
to be printed at his own expence and distri- 
buted amongst his friends; it is written in 
French. The Baron is on a wission to this 
country from the regency of Spain, and has 
written the work since his residence in Lone 
don. The Baron on a former occassion ad- 
dressed a sinuiar production to the Emperor 
of Austria, whose service he abandoned in 
disgust the moment he learnt the news of the | 
last treaty with France, on the part of his 
ci-deyant soveregin. 

THEOLOGY. 

The death of the Rey. Richard Cecil 
having taken place during the progress ot his 
works through the press, it is intended to 
add a courth voiume to the three already an- 
novneed. Thas fourth volume, consisting of 
remarks mude by Mr. Cecil in conversation, 
on a great variety of topics in life and religion, 
could not, from the nature of its contents, 
be published with propriety before his death ; 
but, that event having now occurred, it is 
become desirable to publish together all that 
will ever appear of his works. A Memoir 
of Mr. Cecit will be prefixed to the first 
volume: and it is hoped the whole will be 
ready by Christmas. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Missionary’s Account of Tonkin and 
Cochinehiva will shortly be published bere 
in French, under the superintendence of a 
French gentleman of known abilities. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

Agricultural Mechanism : or a display of 
the several properties aid powers of the ve- 
hicles, implements, and machinery, con- 
nected with husbandry ; the whole familiarly 
arranged, and illustrated by twenty copper 


plates. Dedicated to the Bath aad Wes: of 
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England Society, by Capt. Thomas Wilhiam- 
son (honorary member), author of Wid 
Sports of the East; Mathematics Simplify | ; 
and the East-India Vade Mecum:  svo. 
10s Gd. 


FINE ARTS. 
The Fine Arts of the English School ; 


comprising a series of highly finisued engras 
vings, from painting, sculpture, and archt. 
tecture, by the most eminent English artists 5 
each subject accompanied by appropriate his- 
torical, descriptive, critical, and biographie 
cal likenesses. Edited by John Britton, 
F. A. S. No. 2 (to be continued quarterly), 
large 4to £1 Is. atlas dtu £1 10. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Cary’s 4to General Atlas. No. 16, con- 
taining maps of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Upper Saxony, and Lower Saxony. 3s Gd. 

HISTORY, 

Annals of the Honourable East-India 
Company, from their establishment by the 
charter of Queen Elizabeth 1600, to the 
union of the London and English East-India 
Companies, 1707-8. By John Bruce, Esq. 
M.P. R.S. Keeper of his Majesty's state 
papers, and Historiographer to the honour- 
able East-India Company. 3 vols. 4ta, 
£410. 

The Border History of England and Scot- 
land, deduced from the earliest times to the 
union of the two crowns, comprehending a 
particular detail of the transactions of the 
two nations with one another; accounts of 
the remarkable antiquities, and a variety of 
interesting aneedaies of the most considerable 
families and distinguished characters in both 
kingdoms. By the late George Rispath, 
Minister of Stitchel. Revised, &c. by the 
late Philip Ridpath, Minister of Hutton, 
4to. £1 11s Gd. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Advices on the Stndy of the Law: with 
directions for the choice of books ; addressed 
to attorney's clerks. Syo. Ss. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

The Encheiridion Medicum, or Young 
Practitioner's Pocket Companion: being a 
Conspectus of the London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopzias, with a collection 
of formule, and the necessary tables of synoe 
nimes. By William Hamilton, M. B, 
foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Practical Observations in Surgery, illus« 
trated by Cases. By William Hey, F. R.S. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London ; and senior surgeon of the Geueral 
at Leeds. A new edition, corrected! 
and enlarged, with additional plates. vo. 132, 

Pharmacopocia Londinens.: 
is Od. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE. 

A Military Dictionary, in French and 
English : in which are explained the princi- 
pal terms, with appropriate illustrations of 
all the sciences that are, more or less, neces- 
sary for an officer and engincer. By Charles 
James, Major in the Royal Artillery Drivers, 
and author of the Regimental Companion, 
&c. The third edition, enlarged: 2 vols. 
38mo. £1 10. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

A History of the Colleges, Halls, and 
Public Buildings attached to the University 
of Oxford, including the Lives of the 
Founders. By Alexander Chalmers, F.S. A. 
Illustrated by a series of engravings: 2 vols. 

2mo. £1 11s Gd. Royal paper £2 15s. 

A Leiter to the Rt. Hon. Lord ‘Teign- 
mouth, President of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in vindication of reasons for 
declining to become a subscriber to that insti- 
tuuion. By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. 


Dean and Rector of Bocking, and Domestic 
grace the Archbishop of 


Chaplain to his 
Canterbury. 3s. 

Three Letters addressed to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Eldon, Lord High Chancellor, on the 
subject of his having excluded gentlemen, 
who have written for the public journals, 
from the English bar. 28 6d. 

The Anonymous: a periodical paper, 
published in Dublin, now first collected. 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Philosophical Essays. By Dugald Stewart, 
Esq. F.R S. Edw. Emeritus, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh : honorary member of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh : 
and member of the American Philosophical 
Society held at Philadelphia. 4to. £2 2s. 

The Conquest of the Miao-Tse. By Kien 
Lung. With the double translation of the 
Chinese into English, and notes. By Ste- 
phen Weston, F.R.S. F. S.A. Royal 
8vo. 6s. 

A Vindication of the Character of the Rt. 
Hon. William Pitt, from the calumnies 
against him, contained in the 5 articles 
of the Edinburgh Review, for April, 1810, 
Is fd. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A Familiar Analysis of the Fluid capable 
of producing the Phenomena of Electricity 
and Galvanism, or Combustion; with some 
Remarks on simple galvanic circles, and their 
influence upon the vital priuciples of animals; 
illustrated by the theories and experiments of 
Galvani, Garnet, Davy, Thompson, &c. &c. 
By Matthew Yatman, Esq. 8vo. 2s 6. 

Moral Truths, and Studies from Natura! 
History ; intended as a sequel to the Juvenile 
Journal, or Tales of Trath, By Mrs. 
Cockle. 12mo..7s.: 


Literary Register. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The Edinburgh Monthly Register of 
Foreign and Domestic occurrences in His. 
tory, Science, and Literature, for June 
1810. No.1. 2s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
1808. Containing the history of Europe 
for ihat period. To which is added, a 
copious appendix of state papers, chronicle 
of reinarkable events during the year, history 
of the physical sciences, of the fine ants, 
the drama, view of the changes of the ad- 
ministration of justice in Scotland, general 
view of literature, of the living poets of 
Great Britain, poetry, a correct list of new 
publications, state of the public funds, births, 
deaths, marriages, promotions, &c. &c. 
2 vols. Svo. £1 4s. 


PHILOLOGY,. 


A Critical Pronouneing Dictionary and 
Expositor of the English Language. By 
| John Walker, author of Elements of Elo- 
_cution, Rhyming Dictionary, &c. Stereo. 
typed, complete in one large volume, without 
the smallest abridgement; a new edition, 
8vo. 14s. 


POETRY. 


Original Sonnets and other Poems. By 
Mary F. Johnson, of Wraxhall Farm, 
Isle of Wight. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Fables in Verse. By the Rev. Henry 
Rowe, L. L. B. Rector of Ringshall, Suffolk, 
and a descendant of Rowe the poet. Dedi- 
cated to the Rt. Hon. Lord Rolle. One vol. 
8vo., with 30 engravings on wood, by Willis, 
15s proofs, or royal paper £1 5s. 

The Poetical Works of Anna Seward, 
with a biographical preface, and ex- 
tracts from her literary correspondence. By 
Walter Scott, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
£1 116 Gd. 

Poemata Premiis Cancellarii Academicis 
donata, et in ‘Theatro Sheldonian recitata. 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Wallace, or the Battle of Falkirk, a 
Metrical Romance. By Miss Holford. The 
second edition ; 8vo. 10s 6d. ~ 

The Works of the —— Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper: including the series 
edited, with prefaces, biographical and 
critical, by Dr. Samuel Johnson; and the 
most approved translations. The additional 
lives by Alex. Chalmers, F.S. A. 21 vols. 
Royal 8vo, £25. 

The Pursuits of Literature, a satirical 
poem in fourdialogues. The fifteenth edition, 
post 8vo. 3s Gd. In this edition the notes 
and the prefaces are omitted. 


POLITICS. 


The Character and Conduet of British 
Ministers, in war and negociation, illus- 


trated by Facts, with Observations, 1s Od. 
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A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, | 
first Lord of the Treasury, &c. &e. upon 
the reported correspondence with Lord Mel- | 
ville, in reference to the return of that noble | 
lord to power. By a Country Gentleman. | 
Od. 

A Letter to S. Whitbread, Esq. M.P. upon , 
the military conduet of Lord Wellington | 
with some remarka upon Marquis Wellestey’s 
government in India, and the fatal effects of 
party spirit. By Britanniens, 4s. 

The British Exposé; or, comparative views 
of the political state of Great Britain, and 
the European Coutinent, A. D. By 
Meneceus. 23, 

An Answer to the Arguments of Sir F. 


members. By Andrew Fleckie, Esq. 
The Question Considered ; Has the House | 


of Commons a right of committal to prison ? | 


together with outlines of a plan to restore 

harmony between that illustrious assembly 

aad every true patriot. By Mr. Burnaby, 2s. 
THEOLOGY, 

Peculiar Privileges of the Christian Minis- 
try: considered in a charge, delivered to the | 
clergy of the Diocese of St. David's; at the 
primary visitation of that diocese, in the 
year 1804. Second Edition. ‘To which is 
added, an appendix on Mr. Sharpe's rule 
for the interpretation of certain passages of 
the New Tesiament, relative to the divinity 


Proposita Philaathropica—Bethlem Hospiial. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
sums 
Tiumanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 
In Panorama, Vol. Hf. Pp. 1256 and 1959, 


| we inserted the © Report from the Select 
Commiitee appointed by the Hon. House 
i «© of Commons to enquire into the State of 


the Criminal aud Pauper Lanaties in Eng« 
Jand and Wales’—with a Table contains 
‘ing the Number of Lunatics and Insane 
‘« Persons in the different Gaols, Houses of 


i ** Correction, Poor Houses, and Houses of 


Industry, in England and Wales,” pub- 
Burdett, Bart. relative to the power of the} 

lished by Government. 
House of Commons to commit persons not | . 


We now with 
pleasure forward the humane views of the 
Governors of Beratem by in« 
serting their advertisement to the public, 
with the hope that a subscription equal to 
the whole of their demands, will be cole 
lected for the purpese of tens 
dering the situation of such distressed ubjects, 
as comfortable as poor afflicted hamanity can 
be, and be sensible of it in so awful a state, 
and that they may ** possess the superior 
“© requisites of air and exercise, which they 
“« have never yet enjoyed.” 


The Governors of Bethlem Hospital beg 
leave respectfully to inform: the public, that 


of Christ; and on right principles of inter- the present Hospital, which was erected 
pretation. 2s Od, almost immediately after the fre of London, 

Sermons, with appropriate prayers annexed. | upon an insecure foundation, and constructed 
By the late Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, M. A. |in haste, as well as in a great degree with 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, | unseasoned materials, has long been in so 
Cambridge, &e. Founder of the Congrega- | decayed and dangerous a staie, as to have 
tion in Essex Street, Strand. 2vois. 8ro. If. Is. | rendered it at lengt! necessary to pull down @ 

An Analysis of Hooker's Eight Books of | considerable part of it, and io limit, in cons 
Ecclesiastical Polity. By the Rev. J. Collin- | sequence, the nunther of the patients. —The 


son, M. A. Rector of Gateshead, Durham. 
8vo. 10s 6d. 


remzining part of the building is a:30 fastens 
ing fast to decay; and it having therefore 


Brewster, M. A. Rector of Bolden, and | application has been made to Parliament, in 
Vicar of Greatham, in the county of Dur- | the last session, for an Act to enable the 
ham. 8vo. gs Gd. | Governors to exchange with the City of Lon- 
The Pulpit Assistant ; containing 250 | don, the present contracted scite of the Hos- 
outlines or skeletons of . sermons, chiefly | pital, fora piece of ground, containing nearly 
extracted from various authors; with an Essay | 12 acres, situate in St. George's Fields ;— 
on the composition of a sermon. By T.| Qu which spot, the unhappy subjects of 
Hanpam. <A new edition, revised and | mental derangement will, in addition to their 
corrected, with a new volume of original + former advautages, possess the superior ree 
matter by the editor. 4 vols, 18mo. 16s. quisites of air and exercise, which they have 
TRAVELS. never yet enjoyed, and which are not only 

Travels in various parts of Europe, Asia, | likely to add in a cansiderable degree to their 
and Aftica. By Edward Daniel Clarke, | comfort, but also to accelerate their eure.—— 
LL. D. Professor of Mineralogy in the | In addition to these circumstances, it is 
University of Cambridge. Part the first, | necessary also to observe, that the plan of 
Russia, ‘T'artary, and Turkey. Illustrated by ; the ancient structure is very capable of im- 
bear a hundred engravings. 4to. £5 5s. A | provement, and has long indeed required it. 
few copies on royal paper, with proof | —The Governors therefore trust, that, from 
‘wpresgions of the plates, price £8 83. in bds. the superior light which has been throws 


| 
| 
Meditations for the Aged. By John | become necessary to meet such exigency, 
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upon the study of architecture within the 
list century, and the extensive improvements 
which the science of medicine has received 
within the same period, they may venture to 
predict the most favourable results from the 
combined talents of able Architects and ex- 
perienced Medical Professors, With this 
view, they have advertised for plans for the 
new b uluing, and offered premiums of £200 
for the best, £100 for the second, and £50 
for the third best design, in the full con- 
fidence of being adequately assisted in their 
anxious desires, to erect an hospital which 
may be at once a monument of a benevolent 
and enlightened age, and an honour to a 
great and distinguished nation.—The present 
antention of the Governors is to erect a build- 
ing capable of containg 400 patients, but 
not to confine themselves even to that en- 
larged number, if they shall be enabled, by 
the liberality of the public, to proceed farther 
in their desigu.—The funds of the Hospital 
which are applicable to the purposes of a 
new building, amount, however, at this 
time, to little more than £.7,900 while the 
cost of a new Hospital, upon the scale pro- 
posed, can hardiy be estimated at a smaller 
sum than £100,000.—1'o etflect, therefore, 
s0 desirable a purpose as that in view, it will 
be obvious, that rothing short of a liberal 
subscription on the part of the public at large, 
can suffice. The Governors, therefore, most 
earnestly intreat the attention of all corporate 
bodies, as well as individuals throughout the 
kingdom, to the present address, which has 
nothing less for its object than supplying more 
extensive means of relicf and cure, than have 
ever yet been afforded to the unfortunate sub- 
jects of the most afflicting malady with 
which it has pleased the Almighty, in his 
wisdom, to visit his creatures ; and they are 
induced to hope, that such assistance as they 
now require, will not be solicited in vain, in 
a country whose greatest characteristic is, its 
noble and generous solicitude to alleviate the 
miseries, administer to the necessities, and 
heal the diseases of its people. 

Subscriptions will be received by Richard 
Clarke, a] Chamberlain of London (the 
Treasurer of Bethlem Hospital) Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars; and by the Banking Houses of 
Sir Richard Carr Glynn and Co. Birchin- 
lane ; Messrs. Willisand Co. Lombard -street ; 
Messrs. Forster, Lubbock, and Co. Poultry ; 
Messrs, Robarts and Curtis, Lombard-street ; 
Messrs. Vere, Lombard-street ; Messrs. Ste- 
cage Lombard-street ; Messrs. Ladbroke, 

nk Buildings ; Messrs Hoare, Fleet-street ; 
Messrs. Hodsol and Stirling, Strand ; Messrs. 
Coutts, Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Char- 
ing-Cross ; Messrs. Hammersiey, Pall-Mall ; 
Messrs. Devaynes, Pall-Mall; and by Mr. 
Hudsoa, Receiver, Bridewell Hospi- 
Joun Poynper, Clerk. 


Proposita Philanthropica.—Bethlem Patients. 


Report of number of Patients, Bethlem 
Hospital, December 31, 1809. 


Distracted men and women in this Hos- 
pital Dec. 31, 1808 147 
Adinitted during 1809 103 
256 
Cured and 97 
Patients, Dec. 31, 1809...,.....143 


250 


Viz. Men under cure...39 


Ditto incurables...: 
Women under cure,..21 66 
Ditto incurables.........45 


143 


A committee mects every Saturday Morning 
at eleven o'clock, at Bethlem Hospital, at 
which it has been always customary to admit 
and discharge distracted men and women from 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland, without 
expence to their relations or friends. 


DIDASCALIA. 

Hicu Lire 1x tae Crry! A Comedy, of 
five Acts, now performing with great Ap- 
plause, at the Theatre Royal, Hay-Market. 
By Edmund John Eyre, formerly of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Price 2s. 6d. 
Wyatt. London. 1810. 


In our last number, page 690, we gave an 
account of the reception of Mr. Eyre’s co- 
medy, a reception which we consider as very 
unfair ; for it certainly is due to every author 
to hear his production out, and then to award 
the sentence. Since our remarks were made 
Mr. E. has published his play under the above 
title, and we have read 1t with some atten- 
tion, and with satisfaction too, we may add, 
and must candidly confess we conceive it 
merited a diflerent reception ; but we have 
frequently found audiences led by ill-natured 
critics. The character of Crastinus is not 
only well conceived, but as well sustained 
throughout the piece, and though perhaps 
it is rather too extravagant for regular co- 
medy, yet it must be allowed to possess much 
merit. We cannot page tency the author 
better than in quoting a phrase from Cicero, 
it is truly in Crastinum differre. 

That Mr. Eyre sliould have felt sore at 
some rude observations made personally to 
him we cannot wonder, and particularly at 
its having been asserted, as coming from 
himself, ** that Mrs. Cavendish Bradshaw 
«* was the author of High Life in the 
“ City !"—After complaining of this illibes 
rality, and of this impudent forgery relative 
ta Mrs. C. Bradshaw's name, he thus 
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manfully proceeds in his letter to the editor of 
a weekly print. 

With regard to the charge of presump- 
tion, '” daring ta commence Dramatist, 
I might in justification quote a passage from 
the Roman Satyrist : 


Stulta est Clementic 
Vatilus occurras, periture parcere charte.” 


mn tot ubique, 


But, Sir, I hove better motives— Finding 
that my income was imadeqnate to the ve- 
mands of an increasing family, 1 dedicated 
my leisure honrs to wridng for the stage, 
but the fruits of my honest industry have 
been ail destroved.* 

«* You, Sir, cannot possibly think more 
humbly of my abilities, as an actor, than 
] do; and happy should I be if mv cir 
comstances would allow me, to indulge your 
wishes, by relinquishing profession, in 
which even the brightest talents are exposed 
to slander. 

«This communication, Sir, is not penned 
in order to extort your compassion ; for, bred 
up under the habits and education of a gen- 
ileman, I scorn to sue for pity.” 


We select the following sentiments as 
honourable to the author. 


Henry, That man supports his character 
the best, who lives within his income. *Tis 
the false pride of equalling the great, that 
swells the catalogue of bankrupt citizens 
Bees ... When I behold our citizens, free 
and independent, watch with a jealous eye 
their charter'd liberties; when I behold them 
aid with patriotic zifts the cause of struggling 
freedom, or see them rigidly discharge their 


trusts, as faithful guardians of our public | 


charities; then 1 exclaim with pride—these 
are indeed our English Merchants! But 
when I view the Sons of Commerce, desert 
the City for the brilliant squares, and imitate 
the follies and the vices of the great, then 
with a sigh, 1 oft compare them to the set- 
ting sun, which rises in the east, to Jose its 
brightness in the west! ........ 


With parent’s tender care, you placed 


me where poor and orphan children 
receive the best instruction and support. 
Bless'd Hospital! the noblest monument of 
Edward's deeds. Long may thy walls remain 
the refuge of the young and helpless. May 
never imposition wrong the royal founder's 
ift, nor sordid avarice abuse the charity ! 
Then shall many a son of poverty, like me, 
with grateful bosom bless his benefactor’s 


hame. 


* We hope not, for we think its merit 
and its moral entitle it to keep a place on the 
stage— indeed we understand the piece has 
been since performed several times. 


As no bad specimen of Mr. Eyre’s talents, 
we select the following scene, between Lady 
Janet (a city dasher), Pimenta (her husband), 
Miss Emily Danvers, Mr. Crastinus and 
Mr. Juvenile. 

Crast. I have to beg your pardon, Lady 
Janet, for being so late. 

Lady J. So late, why, my good Sir, 
I did not expect you here at all. However, 
we are happy in the unlook’d for pleasure. 

Crast. I thought I had promis’d to dine 
with you to-day. Oh, now I remember— 
‘twas at the west end of the town.—No 
matter—to-morrow will do as well............. 

Lady J. 1 shall be proud, Sir, to have 
the honor of your company, and that of 
Mr. Juvenile’s, at my rout, to-moriow night. 
We shall be all mirth and gaiety. I have 
engag’d three of the most celebrated singers 
in London, on the occasion, and hird Mr. 
Broad-grin, the famous mimic, who jas 
—* to make us langh the whole night 

ong. 

Emily. What, hire a person to make you 
laugh ? 

Crast. Yes, Miss Danvers; wits like 
these are the very spirit of an entertainment ; 
without such aid, the company, for want 
of conversation, would frequently fall fast 
asleep. 

Emily. Really. 

Crast. "Tis an old custom; our ane 
cestors, you know, always kept their fools 
to entertain their guests. 

Lady J. You are a merry jester, Sir, 
But say what you please, I doat upon alf 
crowded I was at Lady Beuy 
Brilliant’s, Jast week. Oh, the most de- 
lightful rout that had been given this season. 
| Nothing but noise, and confusion—A uue 
fashionable mob! It was full two hours be- 
fore my carriage could draw up to the door, 
which was surrounded by an army of 
constables. 

Emily. Constables ! 
|  Crast. Yes, to caution all who en‘er, to 


. | take care of their pockets. 


Lady J. When I got into the hall, there 
| was a violent scramble for refreshment ; all 
| were as greedy as so many starvd citizens of 
| a besieg’d town. ‘The heat was so excessive, 
that all ihe jellies and the ices were dissolv’d, 
| and stream'd along the flocr as tho’ there bad 
| been a general thaw! ‘There was no possibi- 
_ litv of advancing further than the top of the 
stairs, where I remain'’d the whole night, 
| like a general of an army, station’d on an 
eminence, looking down upon the coin- 
batants below ! 

Juv. Thank you, Lady Janet, for the 
description. Pray, Miss Emily, do you not 
long to witness such a lively scene of London 
manners ? 
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Emily. No, Sir; the simple festival of |} —Bat uless my soul, I had quite forgot that 


harvest home, in which [ have often mingled, 
was a more pleasing picture of content and 
happiness. 

Lady J. An barvest home ! Come, my 


dear, you must own, that you had plenty of | 


Jools that party. 
Ewity. No, Lady Janet, we had no 


hireing wit engag’d to make us laugh. The , 
ripen’d corn, gather'd and hous'd, the reapers 


met to celebrate their annual toil: "twas 
Nature's Jubilee, for every creature's face 
beau'd with the smiles of gratitude to that 
Power, who had bestow’d the golden trea- 
sures of the year! 


Lady J. “And to conclude this pastoral | 


Scene, these rural swains of innocence, supped 


off the substantial fare of hot roast beef, and 
smoaking plumb puddings ! 


Pimen. And long may those blessings of | 


Old English hospitality, comfort the labours 
of the toiling swain. 

Crast. ‘That was my sentiment the other 
night when | went to bed supperless.—The 


- Strangest accident—I was invited to a grand 
evening was five, so walk'd— | 


was full of thought—thinking on what 
I was to do on the morrow—when | follow’d 
a crowd into a house—at the dour stood a 


agian, collecting money-I it | 
but as [ knew it was the cusiom with some | 


people of fashion, to make their guests pay 
sor their cards, 1 concluded that the man 


who held the plate, was empower'd by the | 


Lady «f the Dwelling, to receive the tax, 
so. 1 drop'd my money, and mov'd on witis 
the crowd, when I was sudden!y rous'd by a 
voice that roar'd out,  Be-elzebub will 
have you all, you sinful sinners !"— started 
—look’d up, and discover, that instead 
of a drawing-room, I had got inio a ta- 
bernacle. 
Pimen. A whimsical mistake ! 

_Crast. L burried out of the meeting, got 
to the right house—join’d the circle—cliatied 
with my friends—piay’d at cards—when sup- 
per was announced, | elbow'd my way down 
stairs—squeez’d thro’ the passages—seated 


myself at the table, and was preparing to | 


enjoy a most excellent repast, when the 
sustress of the licuse came up, and said, 
«* Mr. Crastinus, we really have no room 


for you—supper was vot mention’d on your | 


card you are not tnvited—good night,” and 
coolly curtsied me out ef the house. Now 
this may be politeness in high life, but, hang 
me, if it would not be thou ht rade be- 
haviour amongst any other class of society. 

Pimen. You were not the only exception, 
I suppose ? 

Crast. No, Sir; but as I had lost ail my 
money at the card-table, I thought 1 had 
paid extravaganily dear for my supper, and 
had a right to partake of the entertainment. 


| I was subpeena’t’as a witness on a trial, this 
| very day, in Westminster-hall. The cause 
| was to have come ov at ten, and ’tis now 
near five o’clock—well, | am but a few 
hours behind my time—I'll go directly 
(going). 

| Juv. You will be too late. 

Crast. I'm afraid I shall (returning), 
Perhaps, as { was absent, they have put it 
off tll to-morrow. 

Lady J. Will you take your dinner with 
us, Gentlemen ? 

Juv. Madam, I will do myself that 
pleasure. 

Crast. Unluckily, I have a prior engage. 
ment—however, | cannot resist so powertul 
atemptation, and will accept of your polite 
offer. 

Lady J. This way, Gentlemen—Mr. 
Pimenta, you will band down the Arcadian 
Shepherdess—roast-beef and plumb-puddings 
for supper in the dog-days !—Ha, ha, ha. 
| [aeunt Lady Janet, Juvenile, Emily and 
| Pimenta. } 
| Enter a Servant. 
| Serv. Is your name, Sir, Mr. Crastinus? 
(tio Mr. Crastinus, who ts following the 
party). 

Crasé. Itis. 

Serv. A porter from the coflee-house, 
Sir, has brought this lever, and waits for an 
| answer. 
|  Crast. How the deuce did he know that 
| L was here ? 

Serv. Saw you come in, Sir, 
| Orast. (Reading). As President of 
| the Beef-steak Club, your immediate attends 
ance is necessaiy--the dinner has been waite 
ing a full hour, and the chair vacant.”— 


| Bless me, I must be gone direetly—but I've 
| engag’d myself heve—send word to the club, 
} that Dll wait upon them to-morrow. 

| Serv. Yheclub mect but once a month, 


Sir. 
Crast. That's trne—well, I'll go (going), 
the 2a Waiter from the Cuffce-house. 
2d Waiter. IL was desired, Sir, to give 
this lettcr into your own hands, directly, 
Crast. (reading). ** My dear George, 
according to your appointment, [ was at the 
turnpike in Shoreditch, by three o’clock, 
where 1 have ‘been wailing ever since, in 
the chaise, which is to convey us to. New- 
market.” What a head mine is! promis‘d 
to go to the races—Run to the turnpike—go 
to the Beef-steak Club—tell my friend to 
stay in the chaise till L come to him—to- 
morrow—icil the gentlemen of the club 
that Pll be at Newmarket in ten minutes— 
in the chair—ot dinner—on the race-ground 
—tell "em—zounds, tell ’em all, that I'm 
engagd, and can’t -ce them ‘till to-morrow. 
after Pimenta’s Party. 
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KING'S THEATRE. 

«¢ On Saturday night August 4, this the- 
atre finally closed for the present season. 
The performers in the Opera were well re- 
ceived throughout. Madame Catalani obtain- 
ed prodigious applause. ‘Tramezzani fully me- 
sited the approbation with which he was ho- 
nored, as he is notonly an admirable singer but 
avery excellent actor ; and, in some essential 
particulars, mighi be looked at by several of 
our native representatives of fine gentlemen, 
without any Joss of their ume. 

“The Corps de Ballet exerted their 
powers, and displayed their graces admirably, 
and were repaid with ¢onstant plaudits. 
Madame Des Hayes, came forward at the end 
of the baliet, and in graceful curtesies took her 
Jeave of the town. 
for some years so great and deservedl a fa- 
vouriie of the admirers of the ballet, retires 
from the stage. Her husband, we hear, is 
going to Paris, to engage another first-rate 
female daucer.—We nope he will have such 
success, as to remove much of the regret at 
the loss of his wife. 

“© We expect that, with the encourage- 
ment given to it, this beaudiful and splendid 
source of polite and pub/ic amusement will 
be re-opened the ensuing season with un- 
diminished exhibition of whatever is superior 
in song or dance, or scenic magnificence ! !” 


Such, readers, are the Opera Puffs of what 
is usually called a respectable print, written, we 
suppose, by some foreigner aftaché au corps de 
lallet ; but, as Britons, we beg leave to differ 
strongly from the main pointsof it, for certainly 
we should be sorry to see any Englishman so 
degenerated as to be obliged ¢o look at an 
ltalian for the purpose of metamorphosing 
himself intoa finegentleman. If he cannot 
become a fine gentleman without going to 
the Opera House to copy Italians, in the 
name of all that is creditable, let him remain 
a blunt John Bull—so Lord Nelson would 
have said ; compare Panorama, Vol. VILI. 
p. 92. 

With respect to Monsieur Des Hayes, the 
dancer, going to Paris, ‘* to remove much of 
“ the regret for the loss of his wife,” we do 
not say any thing, as we never interfere be- 
tween man and wife; but if it relates to 
providing a new dancer, we should be glad 
‘o hear of this Monsieur Des Hayes being 
cruclly disappointed, and returning alymé 
wee le chagrin le plus profond. However 


le peuple polt et élégant de l’Opera may remain 


pe contented, as we have no doubt 
uonaparte will be kind enough to let them 
have what they want in that respect ; and, 
for their'satisfaction on this point, we refer 
them to Mr. Goldsmith’s opinion, py? 334, 
Our present number, 
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This lady, who has been 
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PRIVATE CONCERTS—~ARGYLE ROOMS—FO- 
REIGNERS CONDUCTING DEBATING SOCIB< 
TIES AND ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 
Sir, 

I am one of those old fashioned English- 
men, who cannot refrain from returning you 
thanks for the manner ia whi b you have taken 
up the business relative to the encouragementof 
Italian singers in this country, during atime 
of war; and as I have had a livle intercourse 
with some of the leaders of that new sect, 
called Fashionables, which has led ime into 
some knowledge of their mauceuvres, I 
here offer you the fruits of my attention, 
if you think them worthy a place in your 
truly British miscellany. Io point of fact, L 
know nothing more contemptible among the 
follies that have crept into the patronage of 
the great, than the plan lately set on foot 
for subseription concerts for the protection 
of foreigners, in admitting them to occupy 
some of the first houses in the land. Inde- 
pendent of the slight offered to Englishmen, 
the noble patrons of such establisiiments ought 
to know, that the practice is, uot only pal- 
try, degrading, and unjust, for 
nobility; but worse, 2 is dlegal. If a 
lady of quality merely opened her house to 
the professor’s subscribers, the act would lose 
much of ils reprehensibility ; but, in fact, the 
nolle lady gets a high price for the use of 
her house, and ruins all the licenced concert 
rooms. She orders her grand concert to be 
announced, as one she munificent/y gives, as 
an encouragement to great professional talent, 
and the whose concert itis, is men- 
tioned as presiding at the piano-forte ;—this 
man is allowed to obtain as many subscribers 
as he can; and even to advertise for them 
at a guinea each ticket. For the sake of getting 
admission to a fashionable house, hundreds 
subscribe, who will not for the concert rooms, 
My lady then invites all her fashionable 
friends, who are so many decoy-ducks to the 
Signor ; they go, fill all the places, and make 
such a noise ihat scarcely a note can be heard ; 
yet the subscriter isquite satisfied, as she and 
her daughters have spent the night in com- 
pany with quality. ‘The lady of the mansion 
in her turn, is also quite satisfied; she hada 
monstrous crowded party, and receives, vastly 
graciously, and, as a very natural homage, 
compliments from all, for the excellent musi¢ 
she has given. Jl Signor Professore too is 
mightily pleased ; for he, laughing at the 
imbecillity of his patrons, carefully pockets 
the cash, whilst he is at no expence, except 
for a few fidlers and singers. 

Such is the history of private subscription 
concerts, which, if continued, must ruin 
every amusement of a public nature.—Mrs. 
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Billington and Mr. Braham’s concerts Jost 
money—it is true, they are English, and of 
course not to be cherished like Italians. 

But with respect to the Argyle Rooms, I 
am well convinced, the original idea was ‘veil 
intended. It was simply this, to make fashion 
the vehicle and means of doing good, in 
eventually bringing forward the talents of our 
natives, 1p music and dancing, and in other 
polite accomplishments—to come at which, 
the proprictor was obliged, in the ont-set, to 
fall into the prevailing manners of the times, 
until he could accomplish what he originally 
meant; vis. until he could collect a suificient 
namber of English artists (as they are now 
called), soas totally to exclude al foreigners 
from his establishment; when he designed 
finally to give a grand proof of what the native 
powers of our countrymen and wome® were 
equal to. For this, much of his time had 
been occupied, much of his life spent ; in en- 
deavouring to make the rich and gay, the 
mediuin through which the native arts, and 
talent of every sort, should receive encourage- 
ment, and be brought forward with éclaé. 
I: was not for the purpose of enabling’young 
people to flirt, and girls to dance, that he 
busied himself in directing the Argyle ; but, it 
was well, that they shon!d occasionally amuse 
themselves, and enjoy their favourite amuse- 
ment exeinpted from vulgarity, and the in- 
trusion of very improper company. But, 
though this wasa part of the plan—still he 
nadoubtedly looked forward to fruits of a 
nobler growth, from such an establishment as 
the one originally set on foot, but which 
it appeared he could not accomplish.—He 
therefore totally gave up the idea, of pro- 
ducing so good, and so patriotic an establish- 
ment as he originally intended, and finding 
al, his ideas dwindle into a mere fashionable 
assembly, a vor et preterea nihil, he indig- 
nantly renounced all future attempt to do 
good through the medium of fashion. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, I have given you the 
history of the private concerts, and the 
Argyle establishment, which latter has been 
suined through the former; and I hope no 
greater calamity, as you and Colonel Gre- 
ville express yourselves,* may happen from 
the encouragement of foreigners, than that 
loss. But what can vou think, what 
will you say, when I inform you, that these 
Italians, and other foreigners, do not confine 
themselves to the Opera House (which you 

roperly style the Pest house); but that I 
seen an Italian collect the entrance 
money, at one of those virtuous rendezvous 
ealled 2 Debating Society, and a German seat- 
ed in she chair as president, spluttering out in 
bad English the question for the night? I 
likewise remember an Italian miscreant be- 
ing editor of a Sunday newspaper in London, 


* Compare Pangrama, Vol. VIII. p. 760. 
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and boasting at the same time, that his conn. 
tryman, Buonaparte, would sco make 
a prefect in Italy, for his services in London, 
He was at length, ard solely in consequence 
of his impudent boasting, sent out of ihe 
kingdom by the Alien Aci—to the spirit o/ 
which act, it would give general satisfaction, 
if the whole compagnia di vagabondos, eithe: 
French or Italian, were consiy ood. 

Hoping that you will still Leep a kee 
look ont upon such foreigners, av you hare 
hitherto done—I remain most sinecrely yours, 

A Barron. 

*,* We thank our correspondent for his 
intelligence, but much more for occupying 
his time on this subject ;—we shall be ever 
ready to second his good intentions. His al- 
lusion to the notorious Signor Badini, Pow 
to the Ttalian Opera House, in London, is 
perfectly just. He wrote English very well, 
and however strange it may appear, had been 
Editor, or partly so, to one of the fashionele 
morning Papers! He has been in the pay of 
the equally notorious Bishop Talleyrand, and 
wrote for him in the Argus at Paris. We knew 
him well ; and that our readers may form 
some idea of this fellow, we record one of his 
sayings :—=** Sir, I hate gentlemen with good 
** characters—they are to be dreaded ; you 
«© never can be a match for a man in that situ- 
*« ation, for the goodness of his general cha- 
€ racter enables him to rob you without 
** fail, whilst a poor forlorn fellow like my- 
© self must starve.” Reader, be it known, he 
was then in the Fleet for something like, what 
is calied in vulgar English, swindling. He 
had the good luck to get out ; and afterwards 
this J¢a/ian appeared in the character of an 
English Patriot, as editor of a Weekly Pa- 
per, in the pay, as he publicly affirmed, of 
*« that extraordinary man,” the Corsican !— 
Previous to the French Revolution, his f- 
nances heing low, he inserted a paragraph in 
some of the papers, announcing his death ; 
and after collecting a subscription, (by means 
of some of his Italian friends who were in the 
secret) enough ta bury him decently, he re- 
suscitated, and was afterwards known by the 
name of Signor HResurrectione. One of 
the first persons he appeared to after this ad- 
venture, was the writer of this account, 
and who, naturally exclaimed, ** Good God ! 
why I thought you was dead, and 
«© buried.” Oh no, not baried; only 
deade—it brought me a litle cash ; but that’s 
all over now, so let’s sayno more about it.” 
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WOOL 'PRADE. 
STATE OF THE WOOL TRADE IN ENGLAND 
IN 1810, BY LORD SHEFFIELD. 
{For bis Lordship’s State of the Wool Trade 
for 1808 and 1809, compare Panorama, 
Vol. IV. p. 1174, and Vol. VI. p. 1147.) 


1 


The annual fair for the sale of wool, was | 
WI 
the consumption of Herefordshire and 


held at Lewes, July 27, and was well atteaded 
by many respectable from 
London, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, and by 
ail the principal gentlemen and farmers of 
tie South Dowas and neighbourhood. An 


wooi-st iplers, 


excelleut-dinner was provided at the Star Inn; 
Lord Shetheld presided. Soon aticr dinner his 
Lordship being requested to communicate the 
ivformation he had received respecting Wool 
andthe Woollea Manufacture, rose and said ,— 

«© My desire to acquire information that 
might be useful at these meetings, bas been 
greatly increased by the flattering opinion 
which has been expressed, that my endea- 
yours have been serviceable. It encourages 


nie to persevere mi may enquiry into the State | 


of the Woollen ‘l'rade, into the probable 
supyly and quality of wool from this and other 


countries, and the probable demand there is | 
| forcing into the market, foreign wools, at 


likely to be for our manufacture. The per- 
petually changing condition of the civilized 
world, its distracted and ruinous state, seems 
to bafile enquiry, and to render it extremely 
litlientt to offer you satisfactory opinions ; 
but af we rely on facts, and itis to them I 
suall principally endeavour to point your at- 
tention, reasonable conclusions may be 
drawn. The increased difficulty of pr curing, 
and the consequent high price of Spanish 
wool, raised the value of British fine wool ; 
and induced opm spirited farmers to attend to 
the amelioration ofan article which had been 
greatly debased and neglected, in consequence 
of the pernicious monopoly at home, and the 
permission to import woo) free of all duties 
tront every part of tue world. Depreciation 
and neglect, of course raised a prejudice 
against the use of itin our finer manufactures, 
and it was no longer worth the while of our 
wool growers to atteud to the quality, but to 


sim at the greatest weight, or quantity. The | 
adequate price now given for British tine wool | 


has had a surprizing effect, and the wool of 


our principal Seuth Down flocks, is infinite. | 
clicumstances of shipping, 
| that the prices are higher just now at Lisbon 


ly better than it wasa lew years age, so much 
so, that with the help of the Spanish breed 
of sheep, so rapidly increasing in the United 
Kingdom, and for which we are so peculiarly 
indebted to His Majesty, CAN BE 
LITTLE DOUBT THAT THIS COUNTRY MAY 
BECOME INDEPENDENT OF ALL OTHERS, 
AS i:O THE SUPPLY OF WOOL OF ALL 
KINDS. ‘Vhe export of superfine cloths com- 


pared with inferior manufactures, is small, | 


and the great bulk of our woollen manutfac- 
turesis made of Briush wool, espeeialiv for 


Vou, VIil. (Lit. Pan, Sept, 1250). 


Lord Shefficld’s Present State of the Wool Trade. 


Spanish wool, 
| great economy in the use of it, and a subst. 
} tution of woollens of an inferior quality. 


[sso 


exportation : those of Spanish wool are prin 
cipaily for home consumption, which, howe 
j ever, is the best market. Very good supc re 
fine cloth is made of South Down wool, and 
is very suilicicnt for the woollen manufactorics 
of Yorkshire ; and when its improved quality 
is better Known there, it will surely come in 
to greater demand than is at present the case, 
here the northern wools are generally used, 


South Down wool, is not considerable. The 
woollen trade in the West Riding is at pres 
sent very good: and there was an increase last 
year of 1,417,833 yards over the preceding 
year: 15,777,805 yards were made within the 
year: the demand for low and middle priced 


| woollens, bave swept away all the stock on 


hand at an advance of from 5 to 7} per cent. 
and of course the price of wool eunployed in 
those manufactures has advaneed. Prime 


| Spanish wool has been purchased last spring 


at aud upwards, per Ib. to sell again, 
and in March last, the current price at Brise 
tol, from whence our fine fabrics of wool in 
the West of England are supplied, sold at 
15s. per tb. Late failures arising from extra- 
vagant speculation, have bad the effect of 


prices which refer more to une difficulties of 
the times than to the regular demand of the 
trade. Yet a few instances of sale just now, 
in consequence of late fuilures, and the pre- 
sent slackness of demand, is not likely to have 
a permanent effect ; and a principal correse 
pondent says, it may safely be allirmed, ¢haé 
Jine wovis are looking up. ‘The check to the 
supertiug maaufaciures in the West, occasions 
the suspension of the demand for Spanish 
wool, rather than any extraordinary quantity of 


that article in the country. ‘The paper of the 


country banks is now there in universal dis- 
credit, and confidence between commerciul 
men in a great degree destroyed.—Perhaps the 


| check may in some degree arise from the pre- 


sent extravagant price of the manufactures ¢ £ 
which may have produced 


Spain is drained of wool, ber flocks are scatrers 
ed, and persons well informed say, that the 
Jate shearing cannot po:sibly furnish more 
than 10,000 bays, under the most favourable 
&e. It appears 


and Cadiz than here, which is accounted for 


|hy the present state of the money market, 


\ ‘The bulk of tae Spanish wool now in Eng- 
land is suid to be in very few hands, and they 
having purchased at an high rate, iL is believ. 
ed wil keep up the present prices. Spain 
having now been fora considerable time the 
theatre of the most desiractive warfare, and 
Its rurel economy completely deranged, ihe 


rtations of wool must be greaily 
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holders of sold at 43 Of the middling kind of 
scarce, and that they will ha become very | wool a great deal remained unsold. “Mr Cliv Ellu 
not nuw, a very y will have hereafter, if | sold his wool (which is pure Ryeland) wit! ; iv 
average of sas, of Merino, at 4s. per th. 
1807, ary, | ihe rime Ryeland wool sold at 3s 7d., Sout 
tu wool a- | the Ryeland breed is so generally mixed with mar 
‘year 1809, the French wet baie during the | the Leicester, to promote the increase of wre 
sion of the principal port f Spat in posses- | mutton, that the wool no longer retains its be 
portation of foreign Spain, the preeminence, aud that the South Vown har- 3s 1 
6,843,888 lbs. not so wring | large, viz. | ingconsiderably improved in quality, is worth of L 
“Jess than the usual im eee 900,000 Ibs. | more in fact than the Ryeland bought at Her = 
which, however Pe ammgae oue third of | ford, or at Ross fairs. Most of the Hereford. ca 
not from Spain ; ‘but i ‘the other parts, and | shire wool is sold co Gloucestershire clothie artif 
Great Britis’ rests, Mh e importation into | the best Ryeland trinded wool, sold froma 3 ie sold 
4,630,416 Ibs. and th en very great, viz. | to 3s 10d. per Ib. A friend of mF peo price 
port of Lesion importation into the | correspondents expects 5s gd fo ha Irele 
ending Sth July ea the last quarter, | wool, which is very fine ; hardly a ;' Me ‘ol grea 
1 335,824 lbs hi 10, amounts to | Ryeland was offered and i y gee — hear 
has been exceeds what | were very low to 8 
reced the There is 

the importati gal; braham of Dele is 
the however of woo to | wit the thatthe pres 
is only 1708 ba oni ending 5th July, | of the fleeces of that 
is much below the | from 3s Gd. to 43 3d very much, Sen 
in the preced- | of 4!d. per lb. since tial 
and as sheen in pril, was 4619 bags: | the Delamere forest ratte is fi “ diets adit 
»pertation of later years | South-down, but not so imp 
is probable he reteh that of former years, it | and that it works well ier Fg al Am 
of foreign wool | convincing proof of the pavish —a 4 
late large the pile, — as does also the eres 
ceed the usual stock. It a — a ex- | a considerable quantity has of late been vs ded ie 
statements that we seme. rom these | with the Spanish, in mills made for t wpe va | 
on the usual imporiati in future depend | pose. He sold his wool this y ois el gen 
‘half, probably not one | of 235 South-down, 78 D, Hou 
will e of foreign | mixed Merino, at 4s 24d 30 ‘ 
to the i . n | at 43. per Ib. 01 
former. of the | per All at 58 14d. fore 
caused many millions Buonaparte has Yorkshire manufacturers dec 
Spanish sheep to be | Tollet has sold his wool of Spa lerstand Mr. con 
large quantity of pani h is known that a | at 6s. per Ib., includi mh panish mixture, inal 
lated in that countr whi Sec part, or thereabouts af me-sixth 
to us direct come} Thetford fair 4 of 
raised the importati as | 774 fleeces half bred South- din 
port of sine into the | by a Merino and 
ending 5th July, to 357,608 Ib st quarter, | learn also that more than la os Ib., and I the 
Notwithstandin (3s 24d.) is expected for w _ year’s prices con 
lowest prices of Spanish Colchester fair will be held till 
rst quality, in Bristol and Lond : e | next Monday, we know little of the pri : prt: 
about the i8th of this h ondon, were | South-down wool in that ee pene of bs 
ond , Leonego 12s. ** At Dorchester fair of the country. 
per Ib., and | last week, the whole xfordshire, held 3s. 
per Ib. South efordshire was 5s. | there was sold. 1¢ wool brought of 
4s. to 4s Gd. of the first quality from | sold at 2s 

At He in quality to nferior 0 
last year of 3s. ce from | the sale at year, At er 
wes for th of 12 Ibs., 4s g3d. | much ho 
Bish eross, and so the Ryeland and Spa- | Bedford sold som ‘res one, “Phe Duke of ba 
me of an inferior quilts ot nad of pure South-down, Sp 
er lots at 36 2d. per lb. Mr, kis 
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Lord Sheffield’s Present 
Elluan refused 3s. 3d. per Ib. for his wool. 
‘© Some time after the last fair, held at 
this place twelve months ago, the price of 
Soath-down wool rose very much, notwith. 
staiding the vebement assertions that the 
inarket was greatly overstocked, and that the 
woolstaplers could not dispose of their stocks 
‘The prime wool sold soon after the fair, from 
33 14d. to 3s Gd. and upwards. Mr. Price, 
of Lyminge, in Kent, sold his South-down 
wool at 3s 6d. per ib., and it should be ob. 
served, that he no Down —he has only 


artificial grasses, and a few grass fields — he | 


keeps above 309 ewes: and Mr. Honeywood 
sold his wool off the same kind, at the like 
price.” But the South-down wool, grown in 
Ireland, sold there last suaamer, by auction, 
greatly surpassed any price we have ever 
heard of in this country; it sold from 5s Id, 
to 8s 6d. per Ib. 

** The official value of woollen manufac- 
tures exported last year, is £5,416,151. which 
is £562,152. more than the preceding _ 

** The wise and highly to be applauded 
conduct of the present Administration, in 
firmly supporting the dignity and most essen- 
tial interests of this country against the block- 
ading system of Buonaparte, and the non- 
importation and embargo measures of the 
American States, has proved highly beneficial 
to our commerce. The trade in general 
greatly exceeded that of preceding years, viz. 
the exports in 1808 were, 34,554,207, and 
in 1809, they rose to 60,101,763 ; and the 
general commerce of the country never 
flourished to the degree it does at present. 

«* Under all these circumstances, namely, 
the increase of the woollen manufacture in 
Vorkshire, the extraordinary increase of our 
foreign trade, and the certain failure or great 
decrease of a future supply from Spain, I 
conceive the value of South Down wool will 
maintain a high price, not only from the ap- 
prehension that the French will get possession 
of the ports of that country, but because the 
quantity produced there will be very greatly 
diminished, in consequence of its devastation 
and the ruined state of the flocks ; aud that 
the reduction of the price of Spanish wool in 
consequence of the late failures, aad of the 
late extraordinary importation, should not 
materially affect the value of South Down 
wool, which is the principal object of our 
consideration, and which appears to be 
3s. 41d. per lb. from an average of the prices 
of that article sold since the failures, and 
within the present month, in the several paris 
of the kingdom. I have avoided all consider- 
ation of coarse or long wools, not wishing io 
perplex the subject with any thing that did 
not belong to it: L have made little enquiry, 
bat I understand the sale is very dull. The 
Spanish breed is rapidly spreading over the 
kingdom, and also the breed of British fine 
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| woolled sheep, which must diminish the 

| growth of course wool, and consequently the 

_ value of an article so necessary to many essen 
tial manufactures will rise.” 

Lord Shefheld concluded by saying, ‘* if the 
| meeting wished for his opinion respecting the 
| price of good South Down wool, that not- 
| withstanding the average value within the 

present month throughout the kingdoin, was 
3s. 41d. per Ib. he was disposed to recommend, 
under all circumstances, and for the encour 
agement of the fair, and the dispatch of busi- 
ness, 3s. per lb. for such bargains as should 
be made that day: but he was satisfied that 
those to whom it might be convenient and 
who wished to reserve their wool, would have 
a better price ; and that in future, when the 
present stock of foreign wool is disposed of, 
that our farmers, who had attended to the 
quality of their wool, would never fail to 
obtain a very good price for it.” 
The company seemed highly gratified with 
a statement so comprehensive of the whole 
subject, and which laid before the meeting 
the prices and character of the wool of the 
several parts of the kingdom. Mr. Shiffner 
observed, that he had attended all the meet- 
ings from the first establishment of the fair ; 
that the statements of the noble Lord, so full 
of information, had always proved perfectly 
correct, and that without that information so 
ably collected, the country would have been 
under great difficulty, and almost incapable 
of judging of the value of an article of so 
much consequence to every person present ; 
he then proposed that the health of Lord 
Sheffield, the founder of the fair, should 
be drank, with three times three. ‘The 
company continued a considerable time at 
table, and after the king and royal family, 
the healths of the most distinguished friends 
of agriculture were drank, viz. Duke of 
Bedford ; Mr. Coke of Norfolk, the great sup- 
porter of the character of South Down sheep ; 
Earl of Egremont; Earl of Chichester; Sir 
Joseph Banks , Sir John Seabright, &c. 

No objection was started to any part of the 
statement. The wool buyers, of course, in theif 
observations, availed theniselves of the late 
| failures, complained of the market being 
over siocked with foreign wool, and repeate 
some of the usual assertions of the deadness 
of trade, It bas not yet appeared tat much 
busimess was done that evening. Some lots 
of wool were sold at 3s. per !b., and it seems 


State of the Wool Trade. 


has uniformly been the case, that the wool 
buyers who do not make their purchases at 
the time of the fair, pay afterwardsa higher 
price. Persons well acquainted with the 
| nature and value of wool, lament that this 
important article cannot vet find a fair mark- 
et, and tha: we have not yet reached an ade- 
' quate price accoiding to quality. 
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There has not been much business done in 
the sale of « ince the above fair. Thetford 
wool-fair was better attended than usual : 
many wooi buyers attended from Yorkshire, 
who admitted there was no stock ef wool in 
the West Riding: but very littl business 
was done. The growers of best South Down 
and fine English wools, expect 3s. 6d. per Ib. 
when the small farmers who cannot wait for 
better prices, have disposed of their wool. 
It does not appear that much business was 
done at Colchester wool fair. Mr. Tolle: of 
Staffordshire, who has for a_ considerable 
time, and very ably, promoted the growth of 
fine wool in England, by breeding Spanish 
sheep, and crossing them with fine woolled 
Eaglish sheep, has sold his whole lot of wool 
this year, at 6s. per Ib. His flock consisted 
of 711, of which 140 were pure Merino: 
the rest deep crosses upon the Ryeland : 
711 fleeces weighed 3128 Ibs., which at 6s. 
came to £1. 6s. 49d. per fleece, taking the 
flock through. 

We learn from Bristol, that on the first of 
August and the day before, upwards of 1000 
Merino sheep arrived in that port from Por- 
tugal, and many more were on the sea. 

Lord Sheffield’s statement gives the impor- 
tation of Spanish wool down to 5th July, for 
London and Bristol. The importation into 
Liverpool, from 1st January to Ist July, was 
822 bags; andin the month of July, 198 
bags ; and the importation into Bristol during 
the month of July, was 477 bags. 


The improvement of this staple article of 
our country, justifies all the attention that 
can be paid to it. We therefore refer our 
rea‘ers to the voluminous report of the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, ON THE 
STATS OF THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE OF 
ENGLAND, in page 119 of our first volume, 
in which will be found an account of the 
number of pieces of cloth te in York- 
shire, from July 24, 1725 to 1305 inclusive. 


Very ancient is the high reputation of Bri- 
tish wool ; and we should be extremely sorry 
to think that amid all the improvements of 


‘our tine, this principal material of one of 


our chief manufactures, should have suffere 
ed deterioration. We mean comparative de- 
ierioration ; for as all commodities are good, 
bad, or indifferent, by comparison, and as 
we are acquainted with the endeavours made 
by our rivals to beat us out of the market, 
we trust that national emulation as well as 
individual interest, will combine to maintain 
that superiority, to which onr skill and en- 
terprize have justly entitled us. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SARDINIA. 
No. 

Wool would become a very lucrative branch 
of commer-e, if the breed of sheep were 
better attended to. In 1792, a nuinber of 
Spanish rams and ewes were imported, and 
by trials made a few years aflerwards, the 
wool was found to be as fine and long as that 
of Barbary, or that of Spain. 

The quantity of cheeses made in the island 
is immense. ‘The annual exportation of the 
common white sort, before the French re. 
volution, was estimated at nearly 60,000 ewt. 

Ilorace thus characterizes the Sardinian 
honey : 

Ut gratas inler mensas symphonia discors, 

Et crassum unguentum, et Sarda cum melle 

papaver 

And Virgil, in his Bucolics, appears to 
allude to the bitterness of the honey, by the 
following line : 

Imo ego Sardis videar tibiamarior herlis, &e. 

Although the observations of these poets 
may be correct, yet it is certain that the is. 
land furnishes also sweet honey as exquisite 
as the Spanish, and great quantities of it are 
to Italy. 

Sardinia, in common with other countries, 
offers an extensive field of observation for the 
lovers of Natural History; but as it cannot 
be necessary to repeat what may be found in 
the works of Buflon, Cebbi, Lacépéde, and 
others, we shall stale merely a few par- 
ticulars. 

By the charier of the land, in ancient 
times, tlie Falcon was held to be sacred ; no 
person was allowed to take any of the young 
from the nests: at present they are exported 
to Barbary, where they sell at a high price. 

Partridges have been for ages in such 
abundance, that by a statute of Sassari, it 
was enacted in 1322, that a partridge should 
not be sold in the market for more than about 
one farthing; at this time the largest never 
fetches more than five farihings. In some 
places five hundred are netted in a day. A 
good bird generally weighs between fourteen 
and sixteen ounces ; they are of the red- 
legged breed. As the cry of the male re- 
sembles the noise of sawing, mythologists 
have condemned the inventor of that valu- 
able tool to be metamorphosed into a par- 
tridge. Snipes, es in England, remain the 
whole year in the island. Wild pigeons are 
so numerous, that, in winter particularly, 
they are brought to the Cagliari market in 
carts full, where they sell for a penny a 
piece. A particular species of thrush is pre 
served all the year by being boiled and potted 
in lard, and then barrelled for exportation. 
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887] Olservations 
The white ouzel, mentioned by Varro, as 
worthy to be presented to a benefactor of his 
country, inhabits Sardinia as well as many 
of the mountainous parts of Europe. Du- 
ring the season of the tunny fishery, large 
flocks of gulls are constantly hovering about 
the nets ; they devour with great avidity the 
entrails and refuse of the fish, when they 
are cut up. | 

Besides the infinity of productions bestow- | 
ed on this island by the beneficent hand of | 
God, he has been pleased to  signalise his | 
goodness still further by causing the rivers, | 
Jakes, and sea toteem with his creatures, no | 
Jess for the supply of the inhabitants, than | 
for exciting their gratitude and admiration. | 
As the rivers are not sufficiently considerable | 
to feed numerous species of fishes, they ge- 
nerally produce only trout and eels: one 
species of the latter seldom weighs above two 
pounds ; while another, which is to be found 
in all the rivers, weighs between five and 
six. The shad comes up the rivers in great 
numbers in March, and does not leave them 
until the end of June, during which season 
it spawns ; it commonly weighs from eight 
toten pounds, ‘They come in shoals, swim- 
ming on the surface of the water, and make 
a noise similar to the grunting of hogs. 

As all the lakes communicate with the sea, 
they are well supplied with fish, which are 
easily caught by means of sluices. The lake 
of Cagliari is famous for shad and for fishes 
of the Genus Sparus ; that cf Alger supplies 
pike and goldney ; that of Sorso abounds 
in mullet; and that of Oristano produces 
eels of an enormous size. The lake of Ca- 
bras, which is the most considerable, is also 
the most productive ; mullet are caught there 
in all seasons, they weigh very often twenty- 
five pounds. ‘This fish is very palatable, 
but unwholesome and indigestible. It is of 
the same species with the Lgyptian mullet, | 
having four streaks only on the first dorsal 
fin. The lake was bought by the Vivaldi 
family in 1652, of Philip IV. of Spain, 
for the sum of 143,090 crowns. At present 
athird part of it belongs to the Duke of 
St. Pierre, and the fishery is reated at 6,000 
crowns per annum. The roe of the mullet 
is made into excellent botargo. All the va- 
rious species of fish which are kuown in the 
Mediterranean, are found off the coasts of 
Sardinia ; but many of them appear to be 
particularly attached 10 the island, if we may 
judge from their perpetual abundance, 

The immense shoals of Tunnies which 
enter the Mediterranean every spring, and 
resort more especially to Sardinia, are most 
jrobably attracted by the quantity of sea- 


nuts which they feed on, as they abound on 
iH the coasts. The female tunnies are the 


on Sardinia. {sss 
through an inconceivable negligence, abandon 
all the advantages of the common fisheries 
to foreigners, devote their whole attention to 
tunny-fishiog. A shoal, after having passed 
the straits of Gibraltar, divides into two 
bodies, one coasting along Africa, and the 
other along Europe: a smaller body of the 
latter, comprizing generally the largest of 
the species, after coasting along Provence 
and Genoa, passes between ‘l'uscany and 
Corsica, and coasting the western side of that 
island, arrives off the northern parts of Sar- 
dinia ; another body arrives likewise off the 
western and southern coasts. At the be- 
ginning of May the nets are all ready dise 
tributed at the different points ; and those 
tunnies that escape, continue their course 
towards Syria ; hence ultimately they enter 
the Black Sea, where they spawn, according 
to Aristotle. Strabo mentions that they 
spawn also in the sea of Asow: it is very 
certain that they spawn likewise in the Sar- 
dinian seas. 

During the fishing season the coasts become 
scenes of bustle and confusion. — Vessels 
from all parts arrive with considerable sums 
of money, for the purchase of salted tunny. 
The inhabitants flock together from the in- 
terior of the kingdom, and are generously 
welcomed by the proprietors of the nets. 
Strangers particularly, are not only hand- 
somely entertained, but each person, at his 
departure, is presented with a fish suitable to 
his quality ; were he a peasant only, or a 
servant. The head or chief of the fisher- 
men is always chosen from among the most 
honest and clever of his profession, being 
invested with great authority. He arranges, 
orders, judges, and chastises, without any 
person being allowed to complain ; as on 
him depends the success of the fishery. He 
also performs the Pee ceremony of fix- 
ing the net, which ought to be seven and 
twenty fathoms deep; it formsa perslicioneee 
it is divided into compartments, and held 
firm by anchors ; the sides are vertically sup» 
ported by large corks. As the head fisher- 
man is constantly on the watch, when he 
thinks that there is a sufficient number fora 
draught, the last compartment but one is 
opened, into which are driven a certain 
number of fish that are consigned to * the 
chamber of death,” which is the last coms 
partment of the net. / 

The next morning early, if the sea be 
calm and the weather favorable, the heads 
man goes to select the fish that are to enter 
the chamber of death, which is immediately 
opened. He then lets down a stone covered 
with the skin of a black sheep, to frighten 
them into the chamber ; but if that method 
does not succeed, he draws up part «! the 


largest; and they weigh from eight to twelve 
pounds, 


The Sardinians who, 


net, which by pressing the tunn’es tocether, 
| forces them at last into the jatal enclosure. 
2K3 
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After this difficult operation, the head-man 
hoists a white flag for all the boats, which 
are arranged around the chamber. The large 
head boat is stationed to the westward, 
another to the eastward, smaller ones form 
the sides of the square, and the spectators are 
stationed in the rear, in boats sufficiently 
large to admit of their seeing the haul. 
When every thing is ready, the head _fisher- 
man gives the order ‘* weizh ;” the net now 
of immense weight, is drawn up with a slow 
regular motion ; the men who haul, singing 
out in measured cadence issa-issa. As the 
boats draw in the net, the head fisherman 
moves nearer to the boat at the eastern end, 
and as the net narrows in its dimensions, all 
the fish, by beiag confined in the chamber 
of death, are soon seen on the surface of the 
water. The word *¢ fill,” is then given, 
and the slaughter with harpoons, &c. be- 
comes dreadful. This business belongs to a 
particular set of men called Piercers, and 
their avidity in executing it is unbounded ; 
as the eggs and entrails of the tunnies, 
which they get into their boats, are their 
perquisites. 

When the two head boats are well filled, 
they are towed ashore ; and then begins the 
cutting-up. The fish are taken into large 
warehouses, and the first operation is cutling 
off the head. Each fish is carried by a porter 
to another warehouse, where they are hung 
upand immediately divided into six pieces for 
salting ; the eggs and liver are salted se- 
parately. It is a singular circumstance, that 
the porters are permitted to purloin the fish 
they carry ; if discovered, the only punish- 
ment is restoration, but if the man has got 
into his house with it, the theft becomes 
legal. This custom originated with the pro- 
ptictors ; who considered it as a proportionate 
remuneration between the labour which is 
excessive, and the wages which are very low. 

During the passage of the tunnies, if the 
nets are in good order and well laid down, 
the draughts of fish are frequent and very 
productive. The Sassari fishery takes place 
eight or ten times in the season, at each of 
which, five hundred tunnies are caught. 
That of Porto-Scuto takes place from 
eighteen to twenty-times ; and produces eight 
hundred fish at each. The annual fishery 
may be estimated at fifty two thousand fish : 
if we value each tunny, one with another, 
at four crowns, the produce will amount to 
about £70,000 per annum. 

We conclude the subject with a list of the 
fisheries and their rentals : 

TheSalines of Sassari 5,800 crowns. 


Trabucaddu, in Free for 3 years. 


island of Asinara 
Pitinnuri ............. 1-5thofthe produce. 
Ditto. 


Porto-Paglia ..,. 9,000 crowns. 


Quakers’ Annual Address. 
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20,006 crowns. 
25,000 
5,000 


Tsola-Piana............ 

Porto-Scuto ......... 

Cala-Vinagra Isle of 
S. Pierre 

Cala-Saboni isle 
S. Antioco 

Porto-Pino............ 5 per cent. 

Carbonara do. 

do. 

Two others have been farmed for some years. 


ee Free, being royal. 


QUAKERS’ ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, of Friends, 
held in London, by adjournments, from 
the 23d of the Fifth Month, to the 1st of 
the Sixth Month, 1810, inclusive. 
To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 


Friends, in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
elsewhere. 


Dear Friends~In turning our minds to- 
wards saluting you with anepistle, and partis 
cularly as the subject came more closely under 
attention, an encouragement was felt, which 
induces us to believe that in so doing we shall 
be in the way of our duty: and when that 
precious love which binds together the various 
members of the spiritual bods is in dominion, 
this duty is freely fulfilled. And as the col- 
lected Church of Christ, gathered into His 
name, and baptised into His spirit, must 
abide under this powerful influence to guide 
its proceedings : so also the members, in their 
separate allotments, can find no surer means 
of being preserved, each in the way of his 
own duty, or of contributing each his shore, 
to the common welfare, than by experiencing 
the love of 1renewedly ‘* shed abroad 
in their hearts."" But we know that the love 
of earthly things too often prevails, the har- 
mony of even religious society is interrupted, 
yea even many become spiritually ** robbed 
and spoiled.” Dear friends, all of you who 
may hear or read this our tender salutation, 
let us address you in the language of the 
evangelical prophet, ‘* Arise, shine :” you 
to whose hearts the Lord, in His never-failing 
merey, may direct the words of His servants, 
which of you can say that your ** lightis’’ 
not come?” Let it then be displayed in 
conduct. Keep in view the two great com- 
mandments of perpetual obligation : the love 
of God, and the love ofour neighbour. The 
Jatter is the ground of our Christian dis- 
cipline; and the former is the life of our 
spiritual worship. And we are persuaded 
that if, through the redeeming power of the 
Lord, and by continuing in His fear and 
under His guidance, we become settled in 
these holy dispositions ;— if, to use other 
words, with gratitude, watchtulness, and 
lowliness of mind, we improve these holy 
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gifts of grace, they will never be taken from 
us; but will remain and expand, when the 
veil of flesh shall be removed, and a nearer 
access be opened to the Fountain of Love, in 
a blissful immortality. 

At these annual assemblies, when we are 
receiving accounts of the state of the meet- 
inas which this yearly meeting superintends, 
we have too often occasion of grief, in hear- 
ing of defects which do not comport with a 
people professing to be spiritually minded. 
Such are from various quarters reported to 
us dits year. Yet we are not disposed to enu- 
merate them now; though we can readily 
trace their origin. But let us remind every 
one amongst us, that it is better to be willing 
to trace, each the origin of his own defect, 
than to compose his mind by considering it 
asmall ane. The more we can abide under 
a sense of our own wants, the readier and 
the more earnestly shall we apply for help to 
Him upon whom help islaid. And probably 
the natural unwillingness there is in the crea- 
ture, to feel in itself a testimony to its own 
unworthiness, is one great reason why no 
more are raised up as testimony-bearers to 
the Lord's all suflicieney and goodness. It 
can scarcely bedenied, that faithful labourers 
in His vineyard are still wanting. We no- 
tieed, in our last year’s epistle, the removal 
of many who, according to our power of 
spiritual perception, might bear that appella- 
tion. ‘The information of the present year 
has added to the list of the dead, who, we 
can doubt not, have died in the Lord; and 
is a repeated call to the living, to look well 
ta their foundations. This call also has ad- 
ditional force, when we consider that other 
faithful servants are verging to the same so- 
lemn period: a period which, though to 
them it may be unspeakably blessed, will de- 
prive the Church of their labours, and of 
ihe secret travail, sympathy, and prayer of 
their spirits. 

It is certainly not easy to compress the 
wants of the Church in one comprehensive 
term ; but it seems as if one of the watch- 
words, peculiarly worthy of attention in the 
present dav were, Dedication. Remember, 
dear visited friends, that when Christ invites 
you to submit to His yoke, He declares it 
to be easy ; while the yoke of disobedience 
is known to be heavy. hus, while we are 
inviting you to faithfulness, by the losses 
which we are ready to deplore, in the de- 
parture of servants and of hand-maids ; and 
by the joy that opened on their view as the 
were entering on that nearer union with their 
Lord ; with Him ‘ of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named,” we 
may truly say, brethren, sisters, ‘* ye are 
called unto liberty,” even * the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” And it is 
with thankfulness that we perceive, as also 
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we hinted last year, that very many of our 
beloved young friends, of both sexes, seem 
sensible that the Lord’s preparing band is 
upon them. How then do we desire that 
these may persevere in the path of dedicae 
tion ; yea, that in their love and service, they 
may * go on from strengih to strength ;” 
until, having fulfilled their due measure of 
suffering, every one of them may ‘* appear” 
with final acceptance, ‘* before God in 
Zion.” 

The amount of the sufferings reported this 
year on account of tithes, priests’ demands, 
and those called church-rates, and for mili+ 
tary demands, is upwards of £12,678. In 
our last year’s epistle, we adverted to ¢he ims 
prisonment of a few young men, under the 
militia laws ; and expressed our apprehension 
that more cases of that kind would follow. 
Our belief of the attachment of many of 
our youth to their peaceable testimony ins 
duced this apprehension, and it has been veri- 
fied by the confinement of severa/ more on 
account of the local militia, and of one for 
the common iilitia.—Though these tempos 
rary sacrifices of liberty, demonstrate a diss 
position which endears them to our hearts ; 
nevertheless we cannot forget that they are 
yet but in the beginning of their course of 
devotedness ; and, as is the case in various 
ways with many others of our precious youth, 
are now only ‘ girding on the harness.”"— 
If, dear youth, you are allowed to receive a 
peaceful reward for your early submission to 
duty, gratitude prompts you still to keep your 
eye to your holy guide, for further manifest~ 
ations of His will, and for further proofs of 
His protecting care. And know assuredly, 
that if your days are prolonged to a period at 
present remote, and you are preserved in the 
fear of the Lord, these, and all your morny 
ing acts of humble attachment to His cause, 
will be sweet in your remembrance. 

We have received at this time epistles from 
all the North American Yearly Meetings 5 
in which, besides the general vigilance over 
the welfare of the society, we find a con- 
tinuance of attention to the same objects of 
more general concern, which we mentioned 
last year; namely, the state of the black 
people still held as slaves, and the measures 
employed for civilizing the Indian natives. 
The epistle from Ireland has been particularly 
grateful to us, and we have not failed to test 
fy our unity with friends in that nation, bya 
few affectionate words of reply. Living as we 
do under the same government, and above 
all, professing the same holy and uniting prin- 
ciple, we are inclined at this time to com- 
mend our friends of the sister nation, to the 
continued cordial remembrance of their bre« 
thren on this side the channel. 

Now, dear friends, we could mention one 
gubject which at this time has been under ou 
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notice; a caution to all, to use moderation in 
their manner of living; and in this way to 
seek relief from the increasing expence of 
the times in which we live, rather than by 
engaging in more exlensive, and often ha- 
sardous schemes in trade. By these latter 
means the wind becomes encumbered, and 
unfitted for religious service, yea often for re- 
ligious thought, and for breathing daily after 
the spiritual riches, which are to be enjoyed 
in close communion with God. And let us 
beseech you to consider, how distant from ihe 
state which endeavours to stand resigned to 
ive up all, if required, is that state which 
indulges itself in ease to the full extent of its 
power, or is endeavouring by multiplied ad- 
ventures in trade, to acquire that power, 
which it covets for the purpose of worldly en- 
joyment. We believe, however, and we are 
glad in believing, that there are numbers who 
act upon sounder principles than these ; who 
knowing, as saith the Apostle, that ** the 
fashiou of this world passeih away,” are really 
desirous of using “* this world as not abusing 
it.” These, we wou!d encourage to hold on 
in the way cast up before them, trusting in 
the Lord, who hath declared that all things 
necessary w*!l be given to those who seek first 
His Kingdom. ‘Thus trusting and endea- 
vouring to apply to Him in seeret supplication, 
in the difficulties that must ina state of pro- 
bation be the lot of all, we may: humbly hope, 
that in our several proportions, we shall 
“* prow in the truth” individually ; and that, 
coming upin our allotments in the church 
militant, our various meetings will also, 
whether more or less as to number, experience 
among them a ‘* growth in the truth.” 

But, dear friends, there is one attainment 
which, at this time, we are earnest to remind 
you of; an attaiament, without which no 
other gift can be permanent and certain. We 
want to press on you the never-ceasing duty 
of humility and lebiiniens of mind. Even 
our blessed Lord declared Himself to be 
«* meek and lowly in heart,” and can any 
one, expecting salvation by Him, be — 
from the need of possessing the same holy 
temper? However great the talents wit 
which He may have endowed us by nature, 
or however He may replenish our souls with 
the more excellent gifts of His Holy Spirit, 
still we have nothing which we have not re- 
ceived ; and we can have no sound reason for 
setting at nought the least of our brethren— 
for whom, let us remember, equally «as for 
us, Christ died. Let us then, dear friends, 
be willing to examine ourselves, and know 
whether we are indeed humble followers of 
a lowly-minded, though omnipotent Saviour. 
If we feel a deficiency of humility, let us 
pray for an increase, and for assistance to 
check the springings up of its dreadful oppo- 
site, Pride ; and if we are not without some 


ground of hope that we are endowed, in good 
degree, with a humble heart, we shall cere 
tainly be encouraged still to supplicate for its 
continuance. Finally, dear friends, 
ther, wiih the beloved disciple, we address 
you as fathers, or as young mea; whether, 
without regard to sex or station, our love in 
Christ now salutes the aged or the rising 
generation ; remember, that itis ‘* the meek 
whom the Lord will teach His way :” and thus 
taught, and receiving with unreserving heart, 
the holy doctrine, ‘* Grace and Peace” will 
be multiplied, “* from God our Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Chiist.” 


Joun WI LKINson, 
Clerk of the Meeting this Year. 


SLAVe TRADE. 


Ono Saturday, the 28h July, 1810, the 
Lords Commissioners of Appeal in Prize 
Causes finished their sittings for the session ; 


| and previous to their adjournment they gave 
juJcment in various reserved cases of great 


importasee. One of them especially was of 
the greatest interest to the friends of liberty 
and humanity, and its decision was such as 
will doubtless give great aud equal satisfaction 
in this country and America, 

Case of the Amedie—James Johnson, Master. 


This was a vessel under American colours, 
with slaves frou Africa, captured in Decem- 
ber, 1807, in the West Ludies, and carried 
into Tortola. ‘The claimant pretended that 
she was bound to Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina, where the importation of slaves con- 
tinued to be lawful to the end of that year ; 
bat that having been detained on the coast, 
and there being mo prospect of reaching 
Charlestown before the Ist day of January, 
1808, the period appointed for the cessation 
of the Slave ‘Trade in every part of the United 
States, by a law of the General Congress, 
the Master of necessity bore away for the 
Island of Cuba, there to wait directions from 
lis owners. 

It was contended, on the other hand, by 
the captor, that this statement was a mere 
pretence, and that in truth, the original plan 
of the voyage was a destination to Cuba, 
which was unlawful under the American 
laws, long previous to their general Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. 

Admitting, however, the case so to be, it 
was strenuously contended for the claimant, 
thata British Court of Prize had no right to 


take any cognizance of American municipal 
law, and that as no belligerent right of Lio 
country had been violated, the property ought 
to be restored to the neutral owner. A series 
of precedents seemed to support this doctrine. 
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The ship was condemned at Tortola, and 
the enslaved Africans were, according to our 
Abolition Act, restored to their freedom ; 
but the claimant appealed, and the liberty 
of the Africans, as well as the property of 
the ship, depended on the issue of this appeal. 

The case was solemnly argued in March 
Jast, and as, in the opinion of the Court, it 
turned on the new question of the effect of 
the Americau and British Abolition Acts on 
this species of contraband commerce, when 
brought before a Court of Prize, the case, 
on account of its importance, has since stood 
over for judgment. Several other cases of 
American Slave Ships have also stood over, 
as depending on the sae general question. 

On the above day the judgment of the 
Court was delivered by Sir Willian Grant, 
the Master of the Rolls, nearly in the fol 
lowing terms : 

«« This ship must be considered as being 
employed at the time of capture in carrying 
slaves from the coast of Africa to a Spanish 
colony. We think that this was evidently 
the original plan and purpose of the voyage, 
notwithstanding the pretence set up to veil 
the true intention. The claimant, however, 
who is an American, complains of the cap- 
ture, and demands from us the restitution of 
property of which he alleges that he has 
been unjustly dispossessed. In all the former 
cases of this kind, which have come before 
this Court, the Slave Trade was liable to 
considerations very dilferent from those which 
belong toit now. It had at that time been 
prohibited (as far as respected carrying slaves 
to the colonies of foreign nations) by Ameri- 
ca, but by our own laws it was still allowed. 
It appeared to us, therefore, diflicult to con- 
sider the prohibitory law of America in any 
other light, than as one of those municipal 
regulations of a foreign State of which this 
Court could not take any cognizance. But 
by the alteration which has since taken 
place, the question stands on different grounds, 
and is open to the application of very dif- 
ferent principles. The slave Trade has since 
been totally abolished by this country, and 
our Legislature has pronounced it to be con- 
trary to the principles of justice and humani- 
ty. Whatever we might think as individuals 
before, we could not, sitting as Judges in a 
British Court of Justice, regard the trade 
in that light, while our own laws permitted 
it. But we can now assert that this trade 
cannot, abstractedly speaking, have a legiti- 
mate existence. 

«© When I say abstractedly speaking, I 
mean that this country has no right to con- 
troul any foreign Legislature that may think 
fit to dissent from this doctrine, and to permit 
to its own subjects the prosecution of this 
trade; but we have now a right to affirm 
that prima facie the trade is illegal, and thus 
to throw ou claimants the burthen of proof 


that, in respect of them, by ihe authority of 
their own laws, it is otherwise. As tlie case 
now stands, we think we are entitled to say, 
that a claimant can have no right upon prin- 
ciples of universal law, to claim the restitution 
ina Prize Court of human beings carried as 
his slaves. Tle mast shew some right that 
has been violated by the capture, some pro- 
perty of which he has been dispossessed, and 
to which he ought to be restored. In this 
case the laws of the claimant’s country allow 
of no right of property such as he claims. 
There can, therefore, be no right to restitus 
tion. The consequence is, that the judgment 
inust be affirmed.” 

We congratulate the friends of the oppress~ 
ed Africans on this important and most satis- 
factory judgment. It gives a death-blow to 
the most active coniraband dealers in human 
blood on the coast of Africa, aud removes 
one of the greatest obstacles to the effvctual 
execution of our own laws for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade ; for, be it observed, that 
not the subjects of America only, bat of 
Sweden, and, in short, of all States which 
have not expressly legalized this trade, are 
equally affected by the operation of the 
principle laid down by the learned Judge. 


GALLIC PERSEVERANCE IN REDUCING 
CHANCES TO RULE, MEASURE, ORDER 
AND PROPORTION, 


Whatever may have been said on the in- 
constant and fickle temper of the French peo- 
pe, itis but just to allow them the benefit 
of sundry exceptions. A gamesier, has lately 

ublished at Paris, a volume of 230 pages in 
Gee octavo, with 1024 new and consecutive 
series of points, for the use of punters. ‘To 
obtain these numbers, the author procured 
60,000 chances, or 1,560,000 throws equiva- 
lent to four years of uninterrup/ed play. On 
this mass of throws, he experimented and re- 
corded turns up, ofall the chances that happen~ 
ed, from nothing to a series of ten. Of these he 
has instituted a comparison ; estimating such 
numbers as ought, i calculation, to turn 
up, and those which he found by experience 
did turn up. He has added no less than 
1600 sets of chances, such as were produced 
at hazard, quite new, and in a regular series, 
By these he justifies the various methods 
which he describes in his work --— for 
playing at one and thirty, and betiing on the 
chances of the game! 

Whither this experimental philosopher, 
shall be referred to the censure of Democritus 
or Heraclitus, must be left to the savans of 
his country, to which he does so much ho- 
nour, by his choice of a subject, and by his 
perseverance in investigating it. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF FRENCH BRANDIES AND 
VINEGAR, TCGETHER WITH A SKETCH 
OP THE TRAFFIC TO WHICH THESE 
ARTICLES GiVE RISE, 


‘he French Brandies are acknowledged 
to be the bestin Europe. Brandy is distilled 
ip every part of France in which wines are 
made: and not only the inferior, but the 
very best kinds of wine, are used in the 
distulation of this valuable article of internal 
and external traffic. The brandies which 
constitute the chief branch of foreign com- 
merce, particularly that with Hoiland, are 
those of Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Cognac, 
Charente, Nantes, the Isle of Rhé, Orleans, 
the provinces of Blaisois, Poitou, Touraine, 
Anjou, Burgundy, and Champagne, Very 
geod brandy is also made in Provence, and is 
there sold by the guinfo!, Of all the French 
brandies, those of Nantes and Poitou, of 
which the qualities are pretty similar, are the 
most esteemed, as well on account of their 
excellent flavour, as their peculiar fineness and 
strenath ; which latter is such, that they bear 
the bead-proof longerthan any other spirituous 
liquor in the known world. It is of these 
brandies, therefore, that the greatest quantity 
is exported, brandics of Anjou, ‘lou- 
raine, Orleans, &e., but especially those of 
Anjeu, find their chief markets at Paris, and 
im Flanders, whither they are sent by the 
medium of the river Loire. Although not 
exactly equal in quality to the brandies of 
Nantes and Poitou, they are excellent. The 
merehants of Rochelle, Nantes, Rouen, &c. 
export vast quantities of brandy to most 
foreign countries ; and there was not a cargo 
of any description shipped for the French 
West Indies, the American and African 
colonies, or the northern countries of Europe, 
of which brandy did not form a part. Never- 
theless, this branch of the tratlic bears no 
sort of comparison with that which is cov- 
ducted by the foreign merchants who frequent 
the aforesaid ports, particularly Bourdeaux. 
Tn time of peace, they are crowded with ves- 
sels from al! parts of Europe. Nantes alone, 
annually ships from 7 to 8000 barrels of bran- 
cy, and Bourdeaux nearly double that quan- 


tity. The foreign nations which principally | 


frequent the ports of Nantes and Bourdeaux, 
are the English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, 
Flemings, and Hamberghers. The Dutch, 
it is supposed, take off a greater quantity of 
brandy than all the other nations put to- 
gether ; not, as it may naturally be supposed, 
for their own consumption, but in order to 
supply the other states of Europe and Ameri- 
co. During war between the French and 
the English, or Dutch ; the Danes, when 
neutral, or the Swedes, and the Hamburgh- 
ers, are the common carriers. The follow- 
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ing is a statement of the respective quantities 
jor brandy annually taken off by different 
foreign states : 
Hamburgh barrels. 
400 
Norway, about ............ 300 
Riga, Revel, and Narva .. 400 
The quantity annually sent to Archangel, 
is very uncertain, the sale and purchase of 
' brandy in that port being frequently pro- 
\ hibited. Prussia, Sweden, and Poland, 
consume very little brandy ; their inhabitants 
preferring home-made,and Dutch corn-spirit. 
Not more than 100 barrels of brandy are 
annually imported into Stockholm. England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, annually take off im- 
mense quantities of the article, in time of 
peace, in their own vessels, but during war, 
one (or more) of the nations already mentions 
ed, serves as their carriers. lreland consumes a 
larger quantity of French brandy than the 
sister-kingdom ; owing to the duties payable 
by the former, being comparatively much 
lower than those paid by The 
three kingdoms generally take off ahout 500 
pieces of brandy from Bourdeaux, about the 
same quantity from Cognac, and nearly 400 
| from Nantes, besides sinailer shipments from 
other ports. The vessels in which brandy 1s 
filled are distinguished by the following ap-+ 
pellations, viz. : barrels ; (aricauts, which 
| are small and only used in the sales made in 
' the interior of Fiance ; puncheens, in which 
the brandies of Blaisois are put ; popes and 
tans for those of Anjou, Poitou, and Nantes ; 
and, finally, bavrels and pieces for those of 
Bourdeanx, Cognac, &c. Although barrel 
isa general term denoting a vessel capable of 
holding an indeterminate quantity of wine 
or spirlis, yet those of which we speak are 
of a certain regulated measurement, accords 
ing to the different places in which they are 
made : thus at Nantes, 9 veltes* are allow- 
ed to the barrel , at Rochelle, Cognac, and 
the Isle of Rhé, 27; and at Bourdeaux, 32. 
The gauge of the pieces, pipes, punedeons, 
and tuns, varies from 50 to gO velles 5 but 1 
is to be observed, that when the gauge ex- 
ceeds 50 veltes, the excise-officers stationed 
atthe dfferent ports, exact, in addition to 
the usual duty of 50 verges, a certain sum for 
| every supernumerary velie. It was for a cone 
| siderable period the received opinion, that 
| brandy distilled from the lees of wine, or the 
husks of grapes, was injurious to the health 
of those who drank of it ; in consequence of 
which, it was forbidden to distil brandy from 
such ingredients, under pain of a heavy fine, 
atl the destruction of the sull, &e. The 


fallacy of this opinion was, however, soon 


* The ve/te is a measure of capacity cons 
taining 2 pinis, the pint weighing 24 Ibs. 
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exposed, and by an order of council dated 
gist July, 1784, permission was given to 
make braudy both from the lees of wine and 
the husws of grapes. Tn the years 1784, and 
1785, agreat part ofthe infernal duties upon 
Krone traodies were taken off. In the year 
1787, (a period when the trade was in its 
wot doarsbing staie,) brandy the amount 
of livres teurnots, Cabout 
£598,170.) was exported from France. The 
wode in whier the merchants of the French 
ports purchase their brandies, is as follows : 
hey write the distillers to send them sam- 
ples of certain qualities of brandy, (all of 
wiich are distinguished by numbers,) the 
sumples are accordingly forwarded in traus- 
parent wiute phials ou receiving them, the 
merehant briskly strikes the bottom of each 
phial with his open hand, which causes the 
bubbles er beads to appear oa the surf ce of 
the liquor, and by their size and duration, he 
forms His Judament of the respective strength 
of eveiy quality. If the beads be small and 
quickly disappear, the brandy is weak; and 
vice versa, ‘The custom in France at present, 
isto distil brandies of the strength of from 
20 to 45 degrees. A practice hus prevailed 
for some time among several of the French 
distillers, to adulterate their brandies, and 
to make them bear a bead, by mixing with 
them a certain quantity of strong barley- 
sugar ; but tits gives the liquor such a degree 
of harshness as cannot but be perceived, on 
tasting, even by the most indifferent judge of 
the article. Genuine brandy invariably pos- 
sesses a smooth vinous flavour, and does not 
bite the tongue in the same manner as the 
adulterated liquor. 

With respect tothe Vinecar of France, that 
of Orleans is esteemed the best produced by 
this country. ‘This not only arises from the 
vines of Orleans being better adapted for the 
making of vinegar, but likewise from the 
dexterity with which the vinegar-makers pre- 
pere ithere. The commerce to which vine- 
gar gives rise is hoth important and extensive ; 
for besides home-consumption, vast quantities 
of the article are exported to England, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland ; particularly to the latier 
country, where scarcely any except French 
vinegar is used. A great quantity is also 
taken off by the Dutch. Those nations pur- 
chase the Guyenne vinegar at Bourdeaux ; 
and that of Orleans, Blaisois, Anjou, Aunis, 
aud Brittany, at Rochelle, Nantes, and St. 
Malo; from which ports, from 12 to 15,000 
tierees are annually exported. A similar 
quantity is likewise transported in French ves- 
sels to Archangel, Norway, Dantzic, Konigs- 
berg, and Narva. It appears by the French 
balance-sheet of 1787, that vinegar to the 
amount of 130,900 francs, or £5,460 sterling 
was exported duriug that year. 

“*.* The above paper, with that on Wines, 
coserted in our second volume p. 10%2, 


Account of French Brandies, Vinevar, 
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hibits a full and correct account of the trade 
which France derives from her vine-yards, 


Those of our readers who have paid atten- 
tion to what passes in the polifico-commerctat 
world, must have observed, that tue article 
on which the streggle has been maintained 
between Great Bri:ain and France, as to ad- 
mission or probibiiion, has been BRanpy; 
and of late the contest has been séi/fer than 
ever. Britain, after favouring the wines of 
Portugal and Spain, countries with which 
she is in amity, eonsented by way of premium 
on the admission of her commodities into 
France, to take from that country the wines 
which are iis natural produce. Branpby, it 
is evident from this paper, is equally a natural 
produce of France ; but as a spirit, itis an 
antagonist in the market, against te Rum of 
onr West India Islands. In proportion 
therefore, as the sale of this (comparatively) 
home-made article was impeded by the rival- 
ship of brandy, our own planters were ob- 
structed, in their manufacture and atiempts 
to obtain a living profit from their exertions 
and capital expended in culivating the islands, 

We have repeatedly remonstrated against 
the immense sums sent from this coun iy iu 
specie for the purchase of French brandy : 
this specie trade, is, however, the very ob- 
ject of our enemy. He refuses to take goods 
for his brandies; we refuse to pay specie ; 
and while he prohibits the admission of Bri- 
tish manufactures and industry into France, 
we in retaliation refuse to admit this article 
of French manufactures and industry. So 
far both parties are equal: but we havea 
succedaneum for his spirituous liquor by 
another of our own ; wheieas, he has no 
ineans of obtaining money bat from duties 
laid on importation, of which, at present, all 
his sea-ports witness the absence. 

Such being the present state of the case, 
and both governments appearing equally de- 
termined to act inflexibly in conformity to 
their opinions, we have been desirous, 
to explain the nature, the extent, and 
benefit, uf the brandy trade to France. It is 
the produce of her soil; the labour of her 
own hands ; the payer of duties internal and 
external to her exchequer. While it is pro- 
hibited in England, as things stand, the 
other nations of Europe cannot obtain it 
without difficulty : the consequence is, that 
to force a sale, at any rate, the original price 
is extremely low, and such as would be deem- 
ed no price for it in prosperous times. It is 
true that brandy laid a heavy duty on impor- 
tation into Britain; and so far benefitted 
our revenue ; but it is also true, that it con- 
tributed to the distress of our Sugar Colonies : 
and that to obtain admission into the con- 


sumption of France, fer onr articles of other 
| descriptions WE MUST, as a sine qua non, 
RESIST THE INTRODUCTION OF BRANDY. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuar. V.—Reversion Prevention Bill—State of 
the Church—Marine Insurance—Breach of 

Privilege—India Committee Distillers’ Pro- 

hibition Biil—Distilleries—Sckeldt Expedition 

—Irish Affairs--English Roman Catholics— 

His Majesty's  Message—Disiillery Biul— 

Commercial Licences—Transport and Troop 

Ships—Reversion Bill—Priviteges of Pecis— 

English Catholics—Earl Chatham s Communi- 

cations with His Majesty, Ge. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Tuesday, Pebruary 20. 

Reversion Prevention Bill. 

Earl Grosvenor proposed his Bill, for preventing 
the granting of Places in Reversion. 

Lord Arden said, the bill affected the Royal 
Prerogative, as it went to take away the Royzl 
power of granting offices for lives. The King 
was, by the Constitution of the country, the 
fountain of honour: and in a question like the 
present, his Lordship felt it his duty to object to 
proceeding without that attention to the rights of 
the Sovereign, which the nature of the case 
sequired, 

Earl Grosvenor spoke in favour of the bill. 

The Earl of Rosslyn spoke with much anima- 
tion, in support of the first reading of the bill, 
as it would put their Lordships in possession of 
the nature of it. 

Lord Redesdale supported the observation of 
his noble friend (Lord Arden), respecting the 
practice whenever the interests of the crown 
were concerned. He moved the adjournment ot 
the debate till to morrow. 

Lord Holland contended that the practice of 
that House, required no previous exposition of 
seasons for introducing a bill, the reading of 
which would acquaint every Noble Lord with the 
object of it. He wished to know what Ministers 
had to say to this measure. 

Earl Grosvenor said a few words in explanation. 
Adjournment of the debate carried. 

Contents, 15—Non-Contents, 7. 
State of the Church. 

The Earl of Harrowby rose to move an address 
to His Majesty, for certain papers relative to the 
present state of the Clergy. 

Lord Holland could have no objection what- 
eVer to the production of those papers, if they 
were intended as the ground-work of any general 
measure for the relief of the Church, 

The Eail of Harrowby observed, that what he 
desired was to shew the poverty of the Church, 
and the reasonableness of giving further assist- 
ance. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, Feb, 20. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder presented an account of 
the number of Recruits for the Army raised 
within the last year. Also documents connected 
with the subjects of the Scheldt Inquiry. 

Mr. Harvey presented a Bill for building a 
house for the accommodation of the Judges, 
while at Chelmsford. The Bill was opposed on 
the first reading, by Mr. Western and Mr. Hurst, 
upon the ground that it might, if passed, become 
a precedent for adoption through all the coun- 
ties in England. 
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Mr. Harvey defended the bill, as no precedent 
for any other county. 

The Sperker observed, that the Bill was irre- 
gular, as it was full of erasures; he recom- 
mended to the Hon. Member, to move for leave 
to withdraw it, in order to present another more 
perfect. Bll withdrawn. 

Mr. Mellish reported from the Committee, to 
whom was referred the Petition, praying for leave 
to bring in a Bill, to establish a Gas Light and 
Heat Company, that the Petitioners had proved 
their allegations —Leave given. 

Mr. Rose, in order to shew that the impute- 
tions of a Noble Lord (Cochrane), on a former 
night, against the Admiralty Board, of inatten- 
tion to the interests of the Navy, in respect to 
the distribution of prize-money, were not justi- 
fied by fact ; moved for a Copy of the Letter, 
from the Treasurer of the Navy, Oct, 2, 1809, 
to the Cummissioners of the Admiralty, respect. 
ing the Establishment of a Plan for the speedy 
Distribution of Prize-money ; and also, Copies 
of the subsequent Correspondence. 

Marine Insurance. 

Mr. Manning revived his motion of a former 
night, for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, to consider of the Act of Geo. I. for 
incorporating the London and Royal Exchange 
Assurance Companies, and also of the state of 
the means of effecting Marine Insurances in 
London. 

Mr. Greenfell thought the establishment pros 
posed, would be an invasion of the chartered 
rights of the existing companies. 

Mi. Marryatt contended that the supporters of 
the Petition, wanted to exempt themselves from 
responsibility ou the whole of their property ; 
the new Company would be responsible only to 
the amount of its capital: if that Company 
should at any time become insolvent, the indi- 
vidual Members would still remain in affluence, 
and drive their coaches ; by impoverishing the 
persons who had been ruined by such insolvency, 

Sir John Anstruther said, that as the law now 
stood, the assured could not have the same secu- 
rity for his property, as he could in eyery other 
case : because it was contrary to law for two or 
more individuals to unite, for the purpose of 
insurance. 

Mr. Rose and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
assented to the motion for the appointment of a 
select committee.—Committee appointed. 

Breach of Privilege. 

Mr. Yorke moved the order of the day, for thse 
attendance of Dean the printer at the bar. 

The serjeant brought him to the bar. 

Being interrogated by the Speaker, and the 
cause of his appearance stated to him, he an- 
swered, 

was employed to print it by John Gale 
Jones. I have been employed by him in print- 
ing such papers for three or four years. I 
dié not know that in printing that paper, I was 
committing an offence against this honourable 
House. That paper was printed without my 
knowledge of its contents, as I did not see the 
press copy of it until after the whole impression 
was thrown off. I humbly beg pardon of this 
honourable House fos gor offence, and am ready 
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to give up the manuscript, and to prove thag it is 
the handwriting of John Gale Jones.” 

The printer having withdrawn, 

Mr. Yorke said, every gentleman must allow, 
that it was a bieach of the privileges of that 
House. He thoug!t that printers should be made 
to feel, that they could not print such libels with 
impunity. In consideration, however, of his 
submission, he did not mean to press for any 
severity towards the printer. But, he should 
feel it his duty to take measures co have John 
Gale Jones brouzht to the bar. 

After a suggestion from the Speaker, as to the 
usual mode of proceeding, it was moved by Mr. 
Yorke, and voted, nemine contradicente, ** that 
John Dean, in printing a paper reflecting upon 
the proceedings of that House, and the conduct 
of some of its members, wus guilty of a high 
breach of the privileges of that House.” 

Mr. Yorke expressed a wish to hear the opi- 
nions of other gentlemen as to the course that 
shou'd be followed. He supposed the next step 
should be to move that he be ordered into the 
custody of the serjeant at arms. 

Mr. Speaker thought it his duty to state, that 
the House having voted, that the person at the 
bir had been guilty of a high breach of its privi- 
leses, could not pass over the offence without 
some degree of imprisonment, in order to shew 
printers that they could not commit such offences 
with impunity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, felt inclined 
to concur with his right hon. friend, as the per- 
son at the bar, however, had offered to give up 
the actual author of the libel, he wished the 
house to be as lenient as possible. 

Mr. Henry Smith thought it would be more 
dignified in the house to order the man to attend 
at the bar to-morrow. He moved the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Whitbread felt that, after what the 
Speaker had stated, it would be necessary to take 
some further notice of the offence, than was pro- 
posed in the amendment of the hon. gentleman. 
Ile should propose that the person at the bar be 
reprimanded by the Speaker, and discharged. 

The other amendment having been withirawn, 
Mr. Whitbread proposed his amendment. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the house had no 
security but Dean’s own assertion, that his state- 
Ment was correct. It might, therefore, be ne- 
cessary to keep him in custody, till the truth of 
his statement could be as-ertained. 

Sir John Anstruther was of opinion, that such 
offences might be suffered to pass sub silentio, 
The practice had gone on for three or four years, 
Without notice: and not till the name of the 
right hon, gent. opposite had appeared in large 
characters in these papers, had he telt it necessary 
to bring the subject before the house. The 
slightest punishment would be sufficient. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if the 
practice had been going on for a length of time, 
it was necessary to check it. He inclined to be 
as little severe as possible ; but some pun/shment 
mu-t be inflicted. He wassure it was not in the 
intention of his honourable friend, by what he 
sar’, to countenance such a practice, 
who commited such offences should find genile- 
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men in that house to protect them, they would 
be encouraged to proceed. To keep the man in 
custody for the advantage of his evidence, was 
no more than was done uniformly, ia case of a 
witness who was particeps crimints. 

Mr. Horner said, the question was the extent 
of the offence, and the measure of punishment ? 
In his opinion lenient punishment was suitable 
to the dignity of the house. 

Lord Porchester thought this printer had shewn 
every mark of contrition; printers had of late 
years been obliged to give their name and address, 
at the end of every thing they print. It had, 
therefore been held, in the courts of law, that, 
where a printer willingly gave up his employer, 
the most lenient punishment should be inflicted. 

Mr. C. Adams proposed, that he should be 
taken into custody of the Serjeant at Arms for 
an hour. 

Question on the amendment put and negatived ; 
the original motion, ** thatthe said John Deane 
be committed to the custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms,” agreed to. 


India Committee. 


Mr. Dundas Saunders moved that a select 
Committee be appointed, to inquire into the 
affairs of the East-India Company. 

Mr. Creevey objected. He thought no possible 
good could be derived to the affairs of the Com- 
peny, or tothe public, by a Committee, most of 
whom held official situations. It could not be 
supposed they would exert themselves against 
their employers. 

Lord A. Hamilton said a few words on the 
same side.—Motion agreed to. 

Distillers’ Prohibition Bill. 

Mr. Rose moved the order of the day, for the 
second reading of the Distillers’ Prolibiiion Bill, 
which being read, 

Mr. Western oppose’ it, The same reasons 
da not exist now, as did when the Biil was first 
brought in. The situation of the West-India 
merchants is much changed ; they should shew 
new reasons for the Bill. The average prices of 
corn, except wheat, were lower now than in 
1808, 

Mr. Rose said, that if the importation of corn 
had not taken place, the quartern loaf would 
now have been at 2s. and that beer would have 
been raised very considerably. 

Sir Thomas Turton was for continuing the 
prohibition ; as he considered the average price 
of corn, taken together, as greater than in 1808. 
He thought the interest of the great mass of 
labouring peasants and manufacturers sliould be 
attended to, and care-be taken that thev should 
not be affected by ascarcity of corn. He thought 
also, the prohibition should extend to Ireland, 

Sir James Hall objected to the prohibition. 

Mr. Parnell denied that the average prices were 
higher now than in 1808 In the London market, 
inferior barley was ubsolutely un-aleable. He 
was of opinion ihat the prohibition should not be 
continued, 

Sir John Newport stated, that the prices were 
those of a falling market. 

‘The House divided, 
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House of Lords, Weduesday, Feb. 21. 
Distillevies, | 

The Earl of Hardwicke moved for several 
papers,——to shew the state of tne distilleries, as | 
with respect to the siare of the corn trade of the 
country.— A communication to the House of 
Commons, to obtain the report of the commit- 
tee in 1808, on the subject of the distilleries, 
&c. [Motion received some cbservations trom 
the Earl of Liverpoel.J—An account of grain im- 
ported into this country by licence or otherwise, 
from Jan. t, 1809, to Jan. 1, 1810.— [The 
Duke of Norfolk wished ‘> include a retain of 
all the actually imported grain trom France and 
Holland, during 1809. Motion amended. ]—For 
an acecunt of spirits imported into t15 country, 
from Jan. 1, 1809, to Jan. 1, 1810.—For the 
appointment of a committee to select the essen- 
tial and important parts of the evidence laid 
before the committee in 1800. Motion agreed to. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, Feb. 21. 

Sir John Nichol moved for papers relative to 
the vessels detained by his Mafesty’s ships on 
their way from Riga. Hs object was to give the | 
house some explanation respecting the payment 
of 30 per cent. on the amount of those prizes, 
the persons to whom, ant the reason why paid, 
and to settle any doubt, whether the chests of 
Chatham and Greenwich had been defrauded on 
this occasion, and whether they did net receive 
70 pei cent. which they would never have receiv- 
ed otherwise. 

Moved also, for the copy of a letter from 
Joseph Mitchell, at Hamburgh, and anotier 
from the same person at Riga, in December 
1803, to Lord Hawkesbury, with other corres- 
pondence.—Ordered. 

Mr. John Gale Jones. 

Mr. Yorke moved the order of the day for 
bringing Mr. John Gale Jones to the bar. 

Mr. Jones being brought accordingly, the 
Speaker addressed him as follows: ‘ John Gale 
Jones ; a complaint having been made to this 
house of the publication of a scandalous and li- 
bellous hand-bill, reflecting on the proceedings 
of this honourable house, and the conduct of 
certain of its members ; and the printer of the 
said hand-bill having been called to the bar of 
this house, to answer for the said publication, 
alleged that you are the author thereof. What 
have you to say in your bebalt ?” 

Mr. Jones answered, * I acknowledge, Sir, 
that I was the author of that paper; and lam 
extremely sorry the printer has experienced any 
inconvenience on my account.” oH 

Mr. Speaker—“ Repeat what you have said.” 

Mr. Jones complied. 

Mr. Speaker—‘* Have you any ihing more to 
say in your behalf 7” 

Mr. Jones—‘* I sincerely lament that I should 
have incurred the displeasure of this honourable 
house, and I trust they will not consider that, in 
in what I have done, I was actuated by any sense 
of disrespect to its privileges, or the persons of 
any of its members individually, or that IT had 
any other motive in mentioning the names of the 
two honourable members alluded to, save that 
they happened to be connected with a subject of 
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public discussion. 1 have always considered it 


the privilege of every Englishman to animadyey; 
on public measures, and the conduct of public 
mein: but im looking over the paper in qrestion 
again. I find that I have erred 3 I heg to express 
my contrition ; and throw myself on the mercy 
of this honourabie house, this {louse of Com. 
mons, which, as an tmp rtant branch of the 
constitution, has always had my unfe'gned re. 
spect.” 

The Speaker then addressed the house, 
put the question, * That John Gale Jones, 
having now acknowledged himself to be author o 
the paper in question, was guilty of a gross vic 
lation of the privileg:s of that house.” 

Question carried nem. con. 

Mr. Yorke said. that acter the vote just passed, 
he thought it impossible the house -hould no: 
follow it up by some further reso ution, which 
should mark its sen e of the indignity offered to 
its high authority, by the persor now at the bar, 
and by making a proper example, warn such 
persons from taking upon them to comment in 
such @ way upon the proceedings of thar house, 


; and the parliamentary conducc of its members, 


From the frequency of those comments, insult. 
ing to the dignity of that house and the persons 
of its members, of late, he thought it nigh time 
some measures were adopted effectualiv to check 
sach proccelings. He therefore moved, that 
John Gale Jones, for his offence, be committed 
to his Maj_sty’s gaol of Newgate. 

Question carried nem. con. 

Mr. Yorke then adverted to the case of the 
printer, now in custody of the Serjeant at Arms, 
and said, that from the maaner in which Mr 
Dean had conducted himself, and the considera. 
tion that he was an honest, industrious, man, 
with a family, and not in afuent circumstances, 
he should move that he be discharged without 
paying tees, 

The Speaker said, he understood the prisoner 
was prepared to comply with the usual forms of 
the House, by presenting a petition, praying his 
release, 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Yorke presented Mr. 
Dean's petition. 

The Petition having been read, 

Mr. Dean was called to the bar, and the 
Speaker having recapitulated the nature and cir 
cumstances of his offence, told him, that in con- 
sideration of his demeanour yesterday, and the 
peculiar circumstances of his case, it was the 
pleasure of the House that he should be discharge! 
without fees ; and he was discharged according]y. 


Scheldt Expedition. 

Mr. Charles Wynn moved for copies of con- 
munications made to any of his Majesty's minis: 
ters during the progress of the Scheldt Expedr 
tion. 

Trish Affairs. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald obtained leave to bring 
ina Bill, toamend the laws of Ireland, relative to 
Grand Jury Assessments. 

House of Loris, Thursday, Feb. 22. 


English Roman Catholics. 


Earl Grey presented two petitions from the 
Roman Catholics of England. For their con- 
tents vide Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 1050. 
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His Lordship trusted, that on a future occasion, 
they would meet the full consideration of the 
house. The disadvantages which the peticioneis 
peculiarly suffered, were much greater than those 
affecting others of the kings subjects, of the 
same persuasion, In Canada, their Roman Ca- 


tholic brethren were on a perfect footing of equa- | 


lity, in civil rights and privileges, with their 
protestant fellow subjetts. In Ireland, the great- 
er number of their restraints had been taken off 
in the course of the present reign ; but here, in 


England, they still remained oppressed with the | 


whole weight of restricions. could not 
here, become members of any corpo ation, nor 
yote at the election of a member ot Parliament. 
His lordship lamented that any ditticultics should 
still exist in the minds of any person, respecting 
the justice of the true policy of conci lating so 


great a number of our fellow subjects, by a tull | 


and entire religious toleration ; a measure in the 
present crisis of our fate, rendered every day 


more necessary and essential, by the various | 
political events which crowded on each over. | 


But he readily aimitted, that in this question, as | : 
7 } Our mulitiury usSistauce, Or tO incite @ 


momentous as any ever submitted to Patiiament, 
there was considerable delicacy. When equal 
benefits were conferred on the Catholics, we 
were also bound in justice to ourselves, not to be 
wanting in securties for our own establisiied 
institutions. He called their lordships’ particular 
attention to the spirit of the second petition, 
signed by several of the Roman Catholic vicars 
apostolic, and other persons, who might justly 
be thought to represent that persuasion, He 
passed a high encomium upon Lord Grenville’s 
letter to Lord Fingal, recently publisued. Much 
temper, moderation, and wisdom, would be 
requisite, in arrangements fer the great objects 
of perfect toleration; he would not infringe on 
seligious, any more than on civil liberty 5 and in 
neither case, except where the good of the com- 
munity evidently demanded it. 
His Majesty's Message. 

Marquis Wellesley submitted to their lordships 
an humble address to his Majesty, in answer to his 
Majesty’s most gracious communication of his 
having taken into the Pay of Great Britain 30,000 
Portuguese troops. ‘The noble marquis con- 
tended, that the principles on which the 
measure proceeded, were perfectly just and 
politic, and conformable to the system, long 
and beneficially acted on by this country. Last 
year we adopted similar measures, to the extent 
of 10,000 men : afterwaids increased to 20,000 : 
and now to 30,000 men. By the arrangement 
agreed on, the measure could be continued as 
long as it operated desirab'y, in exciting the 
efforts of the Portuguese in defence of their 
country. So long as Portugal resisted the ene- 
my, it was the policy and interest of this coun- 
try to continue our assistance, At an early period 
of the war, Portugal had been menaced with 
invasion by France. What was then the feeling 
of this country, and the principle on which we 
then acted? Spain was at that time under 
French influence, and Portugal was invaded by 
armies of both French and Spanish troops. We 
did not then damp the spirits of the Portuguese. 
No; wisely and properly, government prepared a 


| 


powerful army for the defence of Portugal. His 
lordship quowd Mr. Fox, who had offered 
aid from this country to Portugal; if she couid 
call forth her resources dona fide, and to ihe tall 
amount of her means to resist the invader. The 


first principle respecting Portugal, was to enzage 


her to defend herself against the enemy: the 
second was, to take care of her colonies. We 
had found the latter adviseable ; we thei 
assisted the removal of the Poituguese g vern 
to South America, at t.e¢ same Ume saving 
the ships of war ia tbe Tagus from tie eneniy. 


At that period, events were passing in Spin, 


| which produced tie present extraordinary state of 


things in that country. By the effect of thoe 
principles, Portugal bad, in tact, tor a consider- 


| able me, been saved from French doim uation : 


the benents need net be pointed our, The pos- 
session of Portugal was essenusl to the british 
troops acting in the peninsula. fle heard, a few 
niglis back, a friendly voice (Lord Grenville) 
intimating a sUppositou, that the state of Por- 
tugal had become hopeless, Bui, in his mind, 
nothing had occuried, to induce us to with iraw 


of ber efforts, ‘That would not be adviseabie 
policy, after all the blood that had been stied,— 
aiter the blood shed by those | yal and resulute 
nations,—a‘ter all that the invader had also shed. 

The cause of the present state of affairs, the 
breach by which the French entered, was pro- 
duced by the lew and wretched condition of the 
government, which delivered over the troops and 
forces Of Spain to the enemy. 

Lord Grenviile knew how little acceptable it 
was, by a reference to past enence, to anti- 
Cipate a conunuance of the same disasteis ; but 
in discharging that duty, he did it with the mure 
consolation, because bis object was not a mure 
barren censuie of past errors, it was rather from 
the consideration of those errors, to conjure their 
lordships to rescue the country from similar cala- 
mities ; to pay some regard to the valuab.e lives 
of their fellow citizens ; and to ask their lord- 
ships, whether they were disposed to sitin that 
House, day after day, and yeur after year, 
taturs of the wasteful expenditure, and of the 
useless effusion of so much of the best blood of 
the country, in hopeless efforts? whee no 
thinking man could say, that by any humaa 
possibility, such dreadful sacrifices could be 
made, with any prospect of advantage to the 
country. Was there any man that heard him, 
who, im his conscience believed, that the sacrifice 
of even the whole of that brave Eritsh army 
would secure the kingdom of Portugal? Jn his 
opinion the object of the enterprize was impos- 
sible: he believed it was now known to all the 
people of this country, that ic hat become cer- 
tainly impossible. Were ita question relating to 
a million of money, about tw be expended 
through this measure, (a feature of the business 
very prudently suppressed in the statement of his 
noble fiend): cyuld any man, who looked at 
our immense exertions during tie last seventeen 
years, at those we were making, and had still to 
make, in defence of our best and dearest inteiests « 
could any mun say, that the expenditure of a 
sum amountnyz at least to a tenth of an incom: 
tax, collected vader such circumstances gi 


| 

| 

| 

| if 

| | 

| 
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vation, was rot a subject of serious consideration 
and concern to the country ? Not to contribute 
to the advantage of Spain, for the time he be- 
lieved was lost, when our possession of Portugal 
could be of use to the Spanish cause! Not for the 
advantage of this country, for she couldderive from 
it no advantage whatever from these visionary 
hopes of diversions ! these schemes for animating 
the dead ! but this, it seemed, was a great poli- 
tical measure, and was so considered by his 
noble frieud opposite, who thought it wisely and 
happily adopted. Would to God it wereso! It 
wa, further recommended on the score of nation- 
al honour, As a general principle, almost every 
thing valuable was connected with the observance 
of national honour. When his noble friend 
praised parts of the ancient policy of this country 
towards Portugal, he thought that those instances 
should have been preferably selected for praise, 
not where we had given military aid, and pro- 
moted plans of fighting France in Portugal, but 
where we had saved Portugal from the dangers of 
invasion, and averted from her the necessity of a 
last and inefficient appeal. The noble lord, ina 
most eloguent and argumentative speech, took a 
gencral view of the conduct of the war in Spain 
and Portugal, and passed unqualified censure on 
the measures of government ; on the absurdity 
of sending out commander after commander, 
each ignorant of the state of affairs, and not 
bound to act on any settled system of operations ; 
which afterwards led to the disgraceful conven- 
tion of Cintra; the only case that ever appcared, 
where three commanders were sent out in twen- 
ty-four hours, from different parts of the globe, 
and with different instructions, to take the com- 
mand of one and the same army. He attributed 
to ministers the disasters in Spain, the loss to 
the country of its most highly distinguished 
general (Moore) and thousands of his brave 
army. No reliance could be placed on this sub- 
sidiary force, unaccustomed to the use of arms, 
unpractised in the opesations of war, ignorant of 
military discipline, except the little they might 
have learned from a few British officers. He 
represented the person now employed as ambas- 
sador to Portugal, as incompetent for such a 
mission. 

Referring to the papers on the table, he ob- 
served that the first dispatch from Mr, Secretary 
Canning to Mr. Villiers, dated Nov. 22d 1808, 
called Mr. Villiers’ attention to the means of 

- organizing a Portuguese force to co-operate with 
the British army. The next dispatch—for no 
answer appeared to the former,—was dated Feb. 
28 following. In that the right hon. secretary 
said, ‘* that as nothing had been received from 
Mr. Villiers on the subject of the Portuguese 
levies, and as no bills had come to this country 
on that account, it would be premature to say 
any thing on that head.” The first dispatch 
from Mr. Villiers was, however, on the 16th 
December following, and the whole of that im- 
portant interval was suffered to pass, without an 
effort. The noble secretary had engaged in the 
discussion, as if they were to be called upon 
that night to abandon the affairs of Spain alto- 
gether; to withdraw the British troops from 
Portugal; and to leave both nations to them- 
selves ; it was not his intention to make any 
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such proposition. Their lordships were -by the 
determination of this question ti decide, whether 
in the present arduous and difficult situation of 
affairs, they were to place confidence in such 
men as his majesty’s present ministers, to leave 
the administration of affairs in such incapable 
hands. He conjured their lordships to call to 
mind the losses that had been sustained, aid 
whilst there was yet time, to arrest the progress 
of national calamity and disgrace. When the 
British army entered Spain, it was to have been 
supported by a Spanish force of 30,000 men, 
but the British army experienced no co-operation, 
To expect, therefore, any effectual co-operatiog 
from a Portuguese army, would be to set «| 
experience at defiance. Disguise it as his ma- 
Jesty’s ministers may, the question really was, 
whether the army now in Portugal was to be 
sacrificed as the army had been in the former 
instance ? In the spring of the year, a force of 
16,000 men was wanted: yet his majesty’s mi- 
nisters were unable to make out that number ; 
what then would be the state of the British 
army, if the army under Lord Wellington were 
to be exposed to the same fate, as that of Sir 
John Moore, or of Lord Chatham, and that too, 
in the prosecution of an object, in which no 
man could expect success? On these grounds 
he moved to leave out all after the word ** that” 
for the purpose of inserting an amendment: 
** this house returns to his majesty their thanks 
for his most gracious message, and for the com- 
munications which his majesty bas been gracious- 
ly pleased to direet to be made to them ; and beg 
to assure his majesty, that they will without 
delay enter on the consideration of these -nost 
important subjects, in the present difficult and 
alarming state of these Realms.” 

The Earl of Liverpool considered the amend- 
ment as a virtual motion for the removal of 
ministers ; it would indeed be more becoming 
the noble lord, to have embodied the substance 
and object of his speech, in a specific proposition 
to that effect. He deprecated the dangerous and 
impolitic tendency, of appeals to the passions of 
the people, by displaying to them in aggravated 
colours, the burthens they were called on to 
support. The noble earl contended, that the 
noble baron, if not inclined to concur ip the 
policy of subsidizing a certain number of Por- 
tuguese troops, should at once declare so 3 not 
by a side wind, or by an indirect attack upon 
ministers, but by an immediate and explicit 
motion to withdraw the army from Portugal. 
He justified the conduct of Mr. Villiers, and 
declared that he discharged his duty honestly, 
diligently, and faithfully. He stated that the 
cause of Spain and Portugal was by no means 
hopeless ; we had gained the hearts and affec- 
tions of all the inhabitants, and such was the 
complete deference to the British minister and 
government, that they placed their fleet under 
the orders of the British admiral. He trusted 
they never would abandon Spain, so long as any 
hope remained of the possibility of ultimate 
success. Their lordships were bound, by every 
sentiment of honour and good faith, to support 
a people, who have given proofs of honour, 
good faith, and bravery, never exceeded by any 
nation, 
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Earl Moira spoke in favour of the amendment. 

Loid Sidmouth declared he would feel the 
deepest regret in seeing Portugal abandoned. 
Theugh he could not bestow unqualified appro- 
bation on the measures of ministers, withrespect 
to the war in the peninsula ; he would not with- 
hold his assent to the address. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne could not agree 
in the praises bestowed on the Portuguese, or 
their armies. He severcly censured the mea- 
sures of administration ; drew a parallel between 
the Walcheren expedition, and the situation of- 
the British army in Portugal, and stated that 
our loss in Portuga!, like that at Walcheren, 
would amount to one thousand men per month. 

Lord Hartowby replied to the last speaker. 

Tae Earl of Buckinghamshire was ef opinion, 
that ministers should not be impeded in their 
proceedings, till they were found unfit for their 
duty. Portugal could not in honour be deserted. 
We had accepted from the prince the right of its 
protection ; and could not throw off the respon- 
sibility, without proving that to the utmost we 
had done our duty. 

Lord Erskine spoke against ministers. 

Lord Holland coudemned ministers. He took a 
general view of their measures in Portugal, and 
severely Censured every part of their conduct. Re- 
commended our leaving the peninsula with the 
spirit of friendship, andthe purity ofhonour. twas 
of great importance to us, to be regretted and rever- 
enced by those whom we were forced to abandon. 

Loid Darnley supported the amendment. 

Question put on the amendment. Ona divi- 
sion: 

42 Non-contents.... 59 
52 Proxies 65 
94 124 


Majority against the amendment...... 30 


House of Commons, Feb. 22. 
Scheldt Inquiry. 

Lord Porchester moved the order of the day, 
jor further inguiry on the subject of the Schelde 
expedition, 

Mr, Wharton said, he had no doubt but the 
noble lord and the hon. members with whom he 
acted, conceived, that by pushing forward the 
inquiry, they were acting for the good of the 
country 3 nevertheless, by pressing the inquiry, 
for which he saw no occasion for such exireme 
hurry, the public interest suffered in more urgent 


concerns, in agriculture and commerce. Ile | 


rather imagined that gentlemen, in urging the 
inquiry to a hasty conclusion, were actuated by 
a desire of removing his Majesty’s ministers, 
There was a bill before the house for the regu- 
lation of distilleries, of great urgency ; as the 
existing law on that subject must expire in forty 
days from the commencement of the session : 
thirty of those days were already expired, there 
remained but ten days more, for discussing a 
Measure of so much interest in all its stages 
through both houses ; and even tie deiay of a 
single bour might be highly detrimental. 

Mr. Whitbread could only agree with the 
speech of the hon, gent. in two points, viz. that 
tomorrow was the furure, and that the removal 
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of his Majesty's ministers was a desirable object 
with himself and his friends ; and the more so, 
as he understood that the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site (Mr. Perceval), whom he did not expect to 
find at this day a member of his Majesty’s 
cabinet, was engaged with Lord Chatham aid 
Lord Mulgrave, two other members of that 
discordant cabinet, in contriving means for the 
defence of Portugal ; and for sending out more 
troops to Cadiz. He (Mr. W.) had no wish 
whatever to impede the business of the country, 
or to embarrass the progress of the Dis illery bill. 

Mr, Stephens supported Mr. Wharton. 

Lord Grenville Levison Gower thought the faig 
question was, whether the house would support 
its own order for going into a committee? and 
he saw no fair objection to it. 

Mr. Manners Sutton argued for deferring the 
committee. 

Lord Porchester declared, that next to the 
object of his motion for supporting the order of 
the house, his wish was to accommodate Lord 
Chatham, for whose examination this day was 
set apart; his health not admitting of a very 
late attendance, and that Lord Chatham was 
now in the lobby, waiting to be called in. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the real 
question was, whether the house would allow 
itself to be intimidated by the threat of the hon, 
member opposite (Mr. Whitbread), who me- 
naced that if the house should think fit to decide 
against his wishes, he wonld bring forward 
motion after motion to impede its business. The 
house divided : 

Ayes for Lord Porchester’s motion... 136 


Majority against 44 
Distillery Bill. 

The house in a committee. 

Mr. Rose, after a few preliminary observations, 
moved a resolution to continue the act of the 
49th of the King, for preventing the importation 
of spirits from Ireland to England. 

Sir Juin Newpert opposed the motion, as 
cdntrary to the fetter and spirit of the Act of 
Union, 

Lord Archibald Hamilton (who had just en- 
tered the house) claimed precedence for the 
resolution, of which he had given pnor notice, 
for prohibiting the distillation trom grain in Ire- 
land. His lordship pretaced his metion, with 
observations on the hardships to many parts of 
this country, particularly the western parts of 
Scotland, if deprived ofsimporang com from 
Ireland ; he concluded by mov ng the proh. bition 
of distillacion from grain in Ireland, 

Mr. Huskisson opposed the motion, as did Si 
John Newport and Mr. Dundas. 

Sir Robert Peele supporved the motion, 

A very long conveisation tcok place, in which 
the Solicitor General of Scotland, Mr. Gratian, 
Sir ‘Shomas Turton, Mr. Western, General 
Tarleton, Sir James Hall, and many other 
members took a part.—Tre Comm ittce divided 

For Lord A. Hamiton’s monon.. 68 

Majority 42 
2L 
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Mr. Rose’s resolution, after some observations, 
agreed to. 

House of Lords, Friday, February 23. 
Commercial Licences. 

The Earl of Lauderdale made some remarks on 
the abuse to which the system of granting Licen- 
ces was liable, and moved for sundry accounts on 
that subject. 

Lord Ellenborough stated the case of Licences 
granted to individuals, but made use of by 
various ships ; a practice that had come before 
him in a judicial capacity. 

Ordered, accounts of Licences granted from 
1893 to 1810; fees, &c, paid for the same. 

Transports and Troop Ships. 

Lord Visceunt Melville made sundry motions, 
which were agreed-to :—for the number of vessels 
taken up for conveyance of troops, &c.; the 
number of ships of war, specifying the number of 
guns each carried, employed by government for 
the conveyance of troops, in 1800 and 1801 ; 
with the number and names of such as were 
either captured or lost; also, the number of 
transports for the conveyance of treops; the 
number of ships employed for similar purposes 
in 1808 and 1809; also those taken up for service 
in 1808 and 1809. 

Reversion Bill. 

Earl Grosvenor moved the first reading of the 
bill for preventing the granting of Places in 
Reversion.—Bill read. 

Privileges of Peers. 

Lord Grenville wished to call their Lordships 
attention to doubts that had arisen respecting the 
right of any Peer of Parliament, to desire the 
first reading of any bill he presented to their 
lordships.—Question referred to a committee of 
privileges. 

House of Commons, Friday, February 23. 

Mr. Sheridan rose, and complained of an act 
of gross illegality, on the part of the learned 
Benchers of Lincoln’s-Inn, who had posted up 
in their Hall an edict, stating, that no person, 
who had ever written for a newspaper, should 
be permitted to perform the exercises in that 
Inn, which were necessary for admission to the 
bar. No individual could be excluded from the 
bar, except for immoral and improper cenduct ; 
but the benchers of Lincoln’s-Inn had assumed 
the right of proscribing and degrading a whole 
body of respectable men. Had this principle 
been called into operation, by the benchers of 
the Inns of Court, some years sooner, a number 
of persons would have been excluded from the 
bar, who had since shone as its most conspicuoms 
and brightest ornaments ; and many members 
would have been excluded that house, whose 
talents and conduct had reflected honour on the 
Senate and their country. He presented a peti- 
tion from Mr. G. Farquharson. 

English Catholics. 

Two petitions presented from the Catholics of 
England, the same as those presented by Earl 
Grey, to the House of Lords. 

Earl of Chatham's Communications with His 
Majesty. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that last night the Earl 

ef Chatham was examined before the Commit- 


{ol4 


tee, relative fo the narrative which had been 
laid before the house ; he was also asked, whe- 
ther he had given any other paper to his Majesty 
on the subject of the expedition, This question, 
though often repeated, he constantly declined to 
answer ; the refusal afforded strong presumption, 
that Lord Chatham had, in fact, given other 
papers to his Majesty. So early as Jan. 27, the 
house resolved to go into the inquiry, and Feb. 
i6th, Lord Chatham’s narrative, which had 
been presented to the King on the 14th, was 
voluntarily produced. The hon. member severe. 
ly reprobated the principle of Lord Chatham's 
taking advantage of his situation, as a peer and 
privy councellor, to approach his Majesty, and 
give him private accounts ef the expedition, of 
which his lordship had been commander-in- 
chief, tending to prejudice the royal mind, 
against brave and meritorious officers of the 
navy, who had no opportunity of defending 
themselves from such attacks ; and stated, that 
had the narrative been known to ministers, at 
the time they recommended the answer which 
was given to the address of the City of London, 
it would have been impossible to have made the 
same reply. He moved for an address to his 
Majesty, desiring copies of memorandums, nar- 
ratives, and other papers, submitted to his Ma- 
jesty by the Earl of Chatham, relative to the 
expedition to the Schelde. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder opposed the motion, as 
referring to private and confidential papers. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that of all the mischiefs 
that could flow from the access which Lord 
Chatham’s situation, as peer and privy coun- 
cellor would give him to his Majesty, the great- 
est evil would be, that of his being allowed to 
pour into the royal ear, whatever charges he 
should think proper, against meritorious officers ; 
he condemned the system of favoritism, and 
considered it due to the character of so distin- 
guished an officer as Sir Richard Strachan, that 
every document should be produced, to enable 
him to justify himself against aspersion. He 
accused ministers of introducing the name of 
the Sovereign, to screen and protect their own 
imbecility. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the 
production of private and confidential papers, 
which could not in any sense be considered as 
official documents ; and declared, that had he at 
the time known the contents of Lord Chatham's 
narrative, he could have advised no other answer 
to the City of London. 

Mr. Tierney supported the motion. 

Sir Home Popham highly praised the character 
and conduct of Sir Richard Strachan: said he 
knew that the gallant admiral did feel, that 
serious insinuations against his conduct, were 
contained in Lord Chatham’s narrative: that the 
navy fully participated in his sentiments. As 
soon as the gallant admiral (Sir R. S.) should get 
an official copy of the narrative, he would pre- 
pare his reply ; and he begged gentlemen not to 
suffer themselyes by fallacious and sophistical 
arguments, to be induced to vete eontrary to 
the ends of justice, and the effectual prosecution 
of enquiry. 

General Loft observed, that what the Earl of 
Chatham had done, was merely in his own vias 
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dication. Sir Richard Strachan's letter of 27th 
August, left his lordship no other alternative. 
He deprecated the manner of arguing the ques- 
tion, as tending to inflame and commit the two 
services, to the great detriment of the public. 

Mr. R. Ward paid a high eulogium to the 
character and abilities of Sir Rich. Strachan, 
and concluded by opposing the motion. 

Sir S. Romilly, in a speech of some length 
and acute argument, supported the motion, 

Mr. Robert Dundas justified the answer given 
to the City address, and considered Lord Chat- 
ham’s narrative due to his own vindication, 

Sir John Anstruther observed, that no member 
had denied the existence of the paper moved for ; 
if no such paper existed, why should they leave 
it in doubt, whether the commander-in-chief had 
calumniated the character of the navy? They 
should put the army and the navy upon an equa- 


lity. They should place them on the same foot- | 
ing, as if the expedition had been commanded | 
by Sir John Hope, and Sir Richard Strachan: | 
and not by a cabinet minister and privy-coun- | 


cellor, who had opportunities of making secret 
and partial communications to his Majesty: 

The Attorney-General repelled the assertion, 
that a cabinet minister had been appointed to 
command the expedition to conceal evidence. 

Mr. Bathurst supported the motion. 

Mr. Canning objected to the mode in which 
L. Chatham’s narrative was presente to the king, 
and said it should have gone through the office 
of the secretaryof state or the commander-in-chief. 

The Solicitor General spoke against the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply, complimented Mr. 
Canning. A division took place :—Ayes, 178 ;— 
Noes, 171 ;— Majority against ministers, 7. 

House of Lords, Monday, Feb. 26, 
Reversion Prevention Bull. 

Earl Grosvenor rose to move the second read- 
ing of the bill, to prevent the granting of places 
iu reversion, &c. His lordship remarked on the 
equivocal conduct of administration, on the 
present question: he hoped that this bill would 
not founder on the rock of prerogative, but be 
carried safely into its destined haven. The minds 
of the public at large were made up, to the 
expectation of the present measure being carried, 
and he trusted their lordships would mot disap- 
pointthem. It was evident that the other house, 
and the public, considered this as an important 
measure, and if there was any attachment to 
public principle, in the ministers of the coun- 
try, they would not oppose this bill. ‘The noble 
Earl observed, that the bill had been sent up 
twice to their bar, and rejected. His lordship 
contended, the present bill was not an attack on 
the prerogative of the crown, though it did toa 
certain degree limit its exercise. Tlie limitation 


notwithstanding, was one which did not really 
take away from the just prerogative of the 
sovereign. This was a constitutional question, 
and not one which affected the property of the 
crown; in cases such as inclosure bills, and 
other matters in which the crown had a preprie- | 
tory interest, the consent of the crown, during 
the progress of the bill, was deemed necessary. | 
The noble lord represented the influence of the | 
Crown as greatly increased, by the augmentation | 
of the naval, and military force of the country ; | 


and also by the immense extent and complication 
of the revenue. He condemned the practice of 
granting places in reversien, which would de- 
volve upon persons, of whose fitness it was abso- 
lutely impossible to judge; who might before 
the reversion fell into their hands, be incapa- 
citated in their ability, integrity, or other neces- 
sary qualification. 

Lord Viscount Sidmouth professed himself a 
sincere friend to the object of the bill, but 
thought the pablie deluded under the idea of any 
immediate, or material economy by its adoption 
It would not tend to deprive the crown of any 
valuable or useful prerogative ; but his lordship 
wished that every becoming attention should be 
paid to the rights of the sovereign, and as the 
consent of the crown was necessary, in cases of 
proprietory interest, so he thought it was requi- 
site in cases where the royal prerogative was 
affected. His lordship moved, as’an amend- 
ment, ** to postpone the debate to Thursday, 
as it was very desirable to. have the consent of 
the crown as far as its rights were concerned.” 

The Lord Chancellor spoke for postponement. 

Lord Grenville considered the consent of the 
crown_as necessary, but the royal consent could 
be given at any stage before the third reading. 
He opposed the postponement. 

Lord Sidmouth withdrew his amendment. 

Lord Ross (an Irish peer) objected to the bill, 
as an unnecessary infringement on the preroga- 
tives of the crown, which could not be interfered 
in without great detriment. It was necessary to 
uphold those prerogatives at this time especially. 

Lord Borringdon spoke at some length in supe 
port of the principle of the bill. 

Lord Redesdale considered the question of the 
influence of the crown to be much misunder- 
stood. In fact, the objections made against the 
influence of the crown were generally mere cla- 
mour. His lordship objected to the bill. 

The Earl of Darnley strenuously supported the 
bill, and censured the conduct of ministers. 

The Lord Chancellor deprecated the arguing of 
this question, on the popularity, or unpopularity 
that might result from its adoption or rejection. 
He wou!'d admit that public opinion was not to 
beslighted; on the contrary, he thought that great 
deference was due to it; but if ever parliament 
should sacrifice its own sense of what was right, 
to popularity, from that instant it would fall into 
public contempt. The learned lord, though no 
enemy to the principle of reform, would not 
consent to such reforms as afforded not a particle 
of information to guide his opinion. 

Lord Grosvenor in reply maintained, that no 
arguments had been offered, to induce a change 
in his opinion, respecting the urgency of passing 
the bill he had the honour to prapose. An opi- 
nion prevailed among the people, that there was 
a dark and obstinate disposition to reject all 
reform, somewhere in ‘that house; he trusted 
that the vote of this night would shew, that it 


| was an erroneous one. 


‘On ,a division, that this bill be now read :— 


| Not-contents, peers, 49 ; proxies, 57; 106.— 


Contents, peers, 33 5 proxics, 543 67.—Majo- 
rity, 39. 
Bill ordered to be read a second time, that day 
six-months. 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE COSTUME. 

Excerpta from Rev. Mr. Bradford's Sketches 
of Country, Character, and Costume of 
Portugal and Spain. Some of the Plates 
only of which were Reviewed in our se- 
venth volume, p. 251. 


This work being now complete,* and ex- 
planations added to accompany the plates, we 
avail ourselves of a few hints snggested by a 
perusal of those documents, the result of 
Mr. Bradford's inspection. 


There is something interesting in consider- 
ing the readiness with which 
mind accommodates itself to circumstances, 
and converts to useful or convenient purposes 
those raw materials that nature furnishes on 
the spot, or in the neighbourhood where man 
settles his residence, Not long ago + we had 
occasion to describe a chapel and its accom- 
panyments made wholly of salt, — because 
galt was the material at hand: we have 
Mow to report a similar ingenuity exercised on 
cork, for the same reason; cork wes the ma- 
terial at hand. 

Describing Cintra, the scene of the fa- 
fous convention, Mr. B. says, ‘* a little 
further on the road towards Cascaes, there is 
@ path to the left, which leads to a convent 
of Capuchins, known by the name of the 
Cork Convent. This monastery is partly 
hewn out of the rock, and partly formed by 


projecting masses of the mountain, present. | 


ing a very uncouth appearance, which the 
stranger does not perceive to be a dwelling 
antil he arrives at the steps of the Convent. 
Such materials as its immediate vicinity af- 
forded, were alone employed in the coustrac- 
tion of its furniture and ornaments. Beds, 
chairs, and tables, are made froin blocks of 
stone, or cork ; and the latter substance, cut 


into various figures, forms the decorations of | 


the doors and the altar.” 


Mr. B. might have added, that this is ac- 
cording to the custom of the villagers and 
lower class of people, in anich of the moun- 
tainous boundary between Spain and Poriu- 

1]. Also, that our Englishmen born and 

red, were extremely surprized, and on some 
occasions fakenin by this custom. For when 
On entering a cottage they desired to move 
the log of a seat which was to serve them for 
achair, they put forth all their strength to 


* Specimens of the military costume of 
the respective countries are added, and the. 
whole is bound together in extra boards, price 
7 7s. Booth, London. 


4 Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p.93). 
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meet the expected load, but behold, it was 
no more than cork, and its lightness was an- 
swerable to its true nature, not to its heavy 
appearance. 

On the plate which represents a Portu- 
guese gentlenan in his capa or cloak, Mr. B, 
remarks that ‘* it is the remains of the Ro- 
nian toga, is wora in Lisbon by every class 
of citizens; its use is not confined to any 
particular season, but ts continued in all wea- 
thers, and serves alike for protection agaiust 
heat and cold.” It is remarkable, that this 
remains of the toga, the civil babit of the 
Romans should have maintained itself in the 
sultry climate of Portugal and Spain; while 
the Highland Philibeg, the only remains of 
the Romau military habit, should be pre- 
served in the cold regions of North Britain, 
The very contrary might have been expected, 
by reasoning @ priori, The toga as a wrapper, 
a defence against cold, we should have assign- 
ed tothe north ; the open Philibeg, as adinit- 
ting cool air, we should have recommended 
to the south. «* How use doth breed a habie 
ina man!" We hardly dare trust ourselves 
in observing furiher, that the toga appears to 
us to have been an inconvenient gaiment : 
heavy, awkward, and embarassing. ‘There 
| was, we know, a fashion in wearing it; and 
| Cwsar, tall though he was, yet suffered the 
| skirt of his toga to trail on the ground, Dut 
| that is no proof of its convenience, in the 
| judgment, or to the conviction of a Londoner : 
| 
! 


although London possesses a couvenience ia 
its pavement, of which Rome could nevet 
| boast. 
If a facetious story-teller were describing a 
country in which the people thatched then- 
| selves, as well as their houses, to keep out the 
rain, he would be suspected of assuming a 
| traveller's privilege, or saying the thing that is 
| not: but Mr. B. not eae describes, but dee 
| lineates a peasant thus thatched ; and a singn- 
lar appearance he forms to the eye. He is in the 
| right: the service he derives from his manile 
of strav justifies his adoption of it. Mr. B. in- 
forms us that, ** the shepherds aud labouring 
peasants in most paris of the peninsula, protect 
theinselves from the periodical heavy rains, by 
a straw covering 3 this species of clothing 1s 
matted tegether, and is made sufficiently 
large to cover the whole person. By thus as 
it were thatching themselves in, the peasants 
pursue their out of doors occupation, without 
any inconvenience from the weather.” 

Mr. B.'s plate of a girl of Guarda carrying 
an empty water jug, reminds us, by contrary 
association of ideas, of the modes adopted 
by the eastern women for the same purpose ; 
i carries it lying along on her head, and 
seems to value herself on the dexterity she 
has attained in conveying it safely, though 
“ unsupported by the hands, and without any 
apparent restraint.” The women in Egyps 
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catry one jug on the head, but held by one 
acm, another on the other held up from the 
elbuw, the palm of the hand bending back- 
wards, horizontally. So diversified are Jocal 
conceptions of grace and dexterity! The 
wouien in the peninsula wear manti//as, which 
by their thickness, like the capas of the men, 
exclude both cold and heat. 

Iu describing the ecclesiastical dress of the 
Spanish clergy, Mr. B. has incidentally paid 
a very honourable compliment to the bishop 
of Guarda: we mean not so much in deseri- 
bing that prelate as ‘* respectable,” distin- 
guished for ‘* urbanity of manners, and un- 
aflected hospitality,” as for the eflect of his 
‘active benevolence,and well directed charity, 
in the neat cottages and industrious habits of 


the peasaniry,”’ around his residence. If this | 


effect was so striking as to be thus distinctly 
noticed by our British passengers, it does 
more honour to the bishop’s heart and head 
than volumes of French falminations against 
the clergy, or letters written to ridicule their 
ignorance, or arré/és for suppressing their 
dignities and offices can eflace.-sGuarda is 
in Portugal, on the frontiers of Spain. 

[In common with many other strangers, 
Mr. B. remarks, that ‘the traveller is 
atruck with the change that appears in the 
dress and language of the people,” on whose 
territories he enters when he crosses from 
Portugal into Spain, * but the circumstance 
most strongly marking a distinction greatly 
in favour of the Spaniards, is the cleanliness 
of their dwellings, which generally exhibit 
a degree of comfortand independence scarce- 
ly surpassed by what is seen in the best 
cottages of England.-—The costume of the 
men is dramatic and picturesque, and is well 
calculated to display a handsome person. It 
consists of a dark brown jerkin, having a 
tort of open stomacher ornamented with cu- 
riously wronght butteas of silver, a sash or 
girdle round ihe waist, short cloth breeches, 
reaching half-way down the thigh, with 
stockings of the same materials meeting 
them, and buskins tied round the feet and 
ankles with leathern thongs. A large clouk 
is drawn over the whole person, or worn 
folded on the shoulder, not without some 
ttention to graceful effect.” It must be ac- 
knowledged that there is something very like 
an appearance of personal vanity in the in- 
vention of this habiliment: but we doubt 
whether a pertion of this principle be not 
necessary to ensure that ‘ cleanliness” in 
the cottages inhabited by such beaux which 
we so greatly admire. ‘There is usually so 
much uniformity preserved among mankind, 
that we expect to find the residence of such 
as disgust us by the squalid appearance of 
their persons, equally disgusting, and rather 
sties than dndling. We therefore shall 
céadily tolerate a little smaringss of dress, 


provided the whole character be improved te 
a correspondent decency and respectability. 

** Ciudad Rodrigo is a city in the proe 
vince of Salamanca, situated on a rising 
ground, on the north bank of a river run- 
ning into the Douro, in the midst of a flat 
open country, rich in corn and pasturage. 
Its fortifications, which have been lately 
repaired, have some appearance of strength, 
and are now manned by the militia, a fine 
corps of between four and five hundred 
athletic young men, well equipped with 
English muskets and good toledos."’ This 
description of the defences of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, enables us to judge of the honour- 
able defence of this city by Don Harrasti, 
which obliged the French General Massena 
to await its fall with all his army, and which 
after an investment of two months, required 
sixteen days of furious cannonading and 
bombardment, to subdue a place which had 
‘* some appearance of strength.” 

We can form no idea of the graceful or 
lively movements of a dance from a print, 
which can only convey the attitudes of a 
single point of time. While, therefore, the 
mere hearing of the tune to which the 
Fandango is performed, ‘‘ is so irresistible in 
its eHect on a Spaniard, as to impart an 
electric influence which sets the whole body 
in motion,’”? we must wonder in silence and 
stillness, at ‘* such exuberance of action.” 
The dress of the dancers is fantastic and 
lively. But it is remarkable that on the stage 
of Madrid, the dancers wear the dresses of a 
ditlerent province. 

‘© The ladies,” says Mr. B. meaning 
those of the superior class, ‘* whose charms 
have been so oftea celebrated in romance, 
have in reality great personal attractions. 
Their complexion, thoagh generally dark, 
is clear, their features regular, their persone 
well proportioned, and their hair peculiarly 
graceful. Notwithstanding a general fashion 
has been introduced among people of rank 
throughout Europe ; a distinct dress, wholly 
Spanish, and such as prevailed before the 
accession of the Bourbon family, is still re- 
tained, not only by those of inferior degree 
to the nobility, but by some of the nobility 
also, and particularly in the provinces at a 
distance from the capital. The peculiarity 
of the female attire of the description al- 
luded to (represented in the sketch), consists 
ina mantilla, or veil of lace, and in a sattin 
dress, ornamented with velvet, over which 
is worn a body of lace, reaching nearly ta 
the knees, and fringed with silken cords. A 
coloured habit of this fashion is sometimes 
used, but black is more general, and always 
worn at Mass.* 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 246, 
2L3 
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THE GATHERER, 
No. XX. 

Lam but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men's 

Stuff. tion. 

Report by the Right Hon. Foulke Grevil to 
the Secretary of State, respecting the 
places to which the English might trade in 
the East-Indies. 

In 1529, the East-India Adventurers pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth, ‘« Certayne Rea- 
** sons, why the English Marchants may 
“* trade into the East-Indies, especially to 
* such rich kingdoms and dominions as are 
** not subjecte to the Kinge of Spayne and 
* Portugal ; together with the true limits of 
«* the Portugals conquest and jurisdiction in 
those oriental parts.”"—Her Majesty being 
disposed to have the information contained in 
tnis document, fully examined, before she 
granted the request of the Adventurers, re- 
ferred it to the celebrated Fulke Grevil, for 
his opinion; whose answer to Sir Francis 
Waisingham, was as follows :— 

«* S.—You demaunde of me the names of 
such Kinges as are absolute in the East, and 
either have warr, or traffique w the Kinge 
of Spaigne. I will beginne in Barbarie, 
with the kingdoms of Fess and Morocco, 
w" have either of them vj or vij pettie king- 
doms under them. Then followe the king- 
doms of Gaulata, Tombuto, and Melly ; 
wherof the firste is poore, and hath smale 
traffique; the seconde populous, and rich in 
corn and beasts, but wanteth salte, w® the 
Portugal supplieth ; the last hath store of 
corne, flesh, and cotten-woll, w are car- 
sied into Spaigne in great abundance. The 
next is Guine, a greater and richer kingdome 
than the former, beinge 500 myles in length ; 
and ther both Portugals, Frenchmen, and 
Netherlanders, use much traficque. The 
Portugalls hould a forte by the Cape of Tres 
Puntas, from whence they take many 
Moores of that countrié prisonners, and make 
them slaves, and are therefore much hated in 
Guine. Beyonde Guine is the mightie king- 
dome of Congo, wher the Portugalls have 
also traflicque, and a little forte called 
S*« Paule: this Kinge is hable to bring 
400" armed men to the fielde. At the ryver 
Coanza beginneth the kingdome of Angola, 
once tributary of the Kinge of Congo, now 
absolute, and hable to levie a million of men 
in his owne countrie. In theis partes the 
cheife trafficque of the Portugalls and Spani- 
ards ts for slaves, whom they carry from 
hence by thowsands, to sell in other cuntries. 
From Angola, to the Cape of Bona Speran- 
za, alonge the coast, is the Kinge of Climbe- 
by, and many other pettie lords, w% admitt 
of noe trafficque with strangers in their do- 
miuions. Beyonde the Cape, to the ryver of 
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Magnice, lieth the kingdome of Buena, 
w hath some store of goulde. And at that 
ryver beginneth the kingdome of Sofala, 
w stretcheth alonge the sca to the ryver of 
Cuama, and is subject to the Portugall, onlie 
to avoyd the tyrrannie of the Kinge of Mo. 
nomotapa, who is a mightie prince in the 
mayne, aud hath many legions of men and 
amazons, io guard hiscuntrie. In the mouth 
of Cuama the Portugalls;have a forte, wher 
they trafficque for gould, yvorie, and amber, 
brought owtof Monomotapa and cuntries ad- 
joyning. At Cuama beginueth the litle king. 
dome of Angoscia; and then the kingdome 
of Mozambique, wher the ilands is possessed 
by the Portugalls, and the Mayne, now di- 
vided into almost as many kingdomes, as ther 
be townes. From the r of Bona Speran- 
za to Mosambique, the people are all hea- 
thens and idolators; from Mosambique to the 
Red Sea, all Mahometans, excepie a few 
Christians planted there since the Portugals 
cominge. Before Mosambique lieth the 
greate iland S Laurence, inhabited by hea- 
thens, and divided into fowre governments, 
wher they have mynes and other riches; but 
never would traflicque w" strangers, till of 
late the Portugalls beganne to use their has 
vens, and carried from them amber, wax, 
sylver, copper, rise, and other commodities, 
brought to them abord their shipps, for other- 
wise they were not suffered to land in the 
iland. ‘Ther be also inanv other ilands ad- 
joyning, not yet discovered. Beyond An- 
goscia lye the kingdoms of Quiloa, Mom. 
baza, and Melinda, all possessed and wasted 
by the Portualls: the people are still Maho. 
metans, and acknowledge the greate king- 
dome of Monemugi, w® lyeth behind them 
in the continent, confyning w' Nilus, and 
Prester John. That kinge also bartereth 
gold, sylver, copper, and ivory, for the cote 
ton and lynnen the Portugal!s doe bringe 
him. From Melinde to the Cape of Guar- 
dafuy are many petty kingdoms, possessed by 
the white Mahometans, the cheif whereof 
are Pate, Brava, Magadoxo, and Amffion. 
At the said Cape the Portugalls yeerly lye in 
wayte for the Turkish shippes, w“ adventure 
to traffique without their licence, houldinge 
themselves the only comaunders of these seas. 
From the Cape to the mouth of the Red Sea, 
are also many smale dominions of white Ma- 
hometans, rich in gould, sylver, ivory, and 
all kynd of victualls: and behind thes cun- 
tries, in the mayne, lyeth the great empire 
of Prester John, to whom the Portugalls 
(as some write) doe yeerly send 8 shipps, la- 
den w all kynde of and also 
furnish themselves w'* many sayllers owt of 
his coast townes in the Red Sea. In the bot+ 
tom of this sea, at a place called Sues, the 
Turckes build gallies, -w** scour all that 
coast, as faras Mclinde, and everie yeere ane 
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ney the Portugalls exceadinge much. Be- 
vonde the Red Sea, Arabia Felix is governed 
y manie sultans of greate and absolute power, | 
both by sea and lande; uppon the pointe 
therof standeth the rich and stronge cittie 
Aden, wher both Indians, Persians, A/thi- 
opians, Turkes, and Portugalls, have ex- 
ceadinge greate trafficque. Beyond the Gulf 
of Persia that kinge possesseth all the coast, 
and hath great traffique w' the Portugalls, 
w' pearles, carpetts and other rich como- 
dities. The He of Ormus lyeth in the mouth 
of this golf, and is subject to the Persians, 
but so that the Portugalls hath a forte in it, 
and ther is the staple of all India, Arabia, 
Persia, and Turkie, whither Christian 
mchants do also resort from Aleppo and 
‘Tripolis, twyse in the yeerre. Beyonde the 
Persian lieth the kingdome of Cambaia, 
wis the fruitfullest of ail India, and hath 
exceedinge great trafficque; the Portugalls 
possesse ther the towne of Dieu, scituate in 
an iland in the mouth of Indus, where he 
hath great trade w'" the Cambaians, and all 
other nations in these partes. Next is the 
cuntrie of the Malabars, who are the best 
souldiers of India, and greatest enemies of 
the Portugalls: it was once an entyer empier, 
now divided into many kingdoms; part is 
subject to tie Queene of Baticola, who sel- 
letl greate store of pepper to the Portugalls, 
at a towne called Onor, w‘* they hould in her 
state; the rest of Malabar is divided into 
fyve kingdoms: Cochin, Chanonor, Choule, 
Coulon, and Calechut; the last was the 
greatest, but, by the assistance of the Portu- 
alls, Cochin hath now prevayled above him. 
3eyonde the Malabars is the kingdome of 
Narsinga, wher the Portugails also traffique ; 
then the kingdome of Orixen and Bengalen, 
by the ryver Ganges, as also of Aracan, Pegu, 
Siam, Tanassaria, and Queda. The iland 
of Sumatra, or Taprobuna, is possessed by 
many kynges, enemies to the Portugalls ; 
the cheif is the Kinge of Dachem, who be- 
sieged them in Malacca, and w" his gallies 
stopped the passage of victualls and traflicke 
from China, Japan, and Molucco, till by 
a mayne fleete, the coast was cleared. ‘The 
Kinge of Spaigne, in regarde of the import- 
ance of this passage, hath often resolved to 
conquere Sumatra ; but yet nothinge is done, 
The Kinges of Acheyn and Tor are, in lyke 
sorte, enemies to the Portugalls. The Phi. 
lippinas belonged to the crowne of China, 
bat, abandoned by him, were possessed by 
the Spaniards, who have trafficque ther 
w" the m'chants of China, which: yeerly 
bring to them above 20 shippes laden w" all 
manner of wares, w‘® they carry into New 
Spiine and Mexico, They trafficque also 
with the Chinois, at Mackau and Japan 
And lastlie, at Goa, there is great resort of 


all nations, from Arabia, Armenia, Persia, 


Cambaia, Bengala, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, 
Java, Molucca, and China, and the Portu- 
galls suffer them all to 'yve ther, after ther 
owne manners and religions ; only, for mat 
ter of justice, they are ruled by the Portugall 
law. In the yeere 1584, many embassa- 
dours came to Goa from Persia, Cambaia, 
and the Malabars, and concluded peace 
w" the Portugalls; 1586, the Arabians slew 
above 800 Portugalls. 

‘© Theis collections I have made out of 
Osorious, Eden’s Decads, and spetially owt 
of the voyages of John Huighen, havinge 
neyther meanes nor tyme to seak other helpes. 
This, as it is, I recommend it unto yo", 
w' my love and good will: from London, 
this X'* of March, 1599 (1600). 

Yo' verie lovinge frende, 


Address presented to Oliver Cromwell, by 
his Army. 


The public has lately been much more 
amused than delighted with a proposal for 
a-to-he proposed address, from the Army to 
His Majesty, intreating the restoration of the 
Duke of York to his abdicated station of 
Commander-in-chief. To the honour of his 
Royal Highness, this intention has- been 
opposed by him decided/y ; and a sort of 
demi apology has been made to the publie 
on the subject. By way of instancing the 
advantages to be derived from the deliberae 
tions and counsels of military bodies, -we 
avail ourselves of a copy of the Address pree 
sented to Oliver Cromwell, by bis Army, 
requesting him to assume the government ; 
for which we are obliged to a correspondent. 
The paper is curious, as marking an incident 
in English History an incident, which, we 
hope, no age will see repeated. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 

Sit, 

The inclosed document having fallen into 
my hands in a way that proves its originality, 
I send it you for publication. Yours, &c. Q. 
«© To his Highnes the L. P. of the Comon 

W. of Eng. S.and Jr: of our L. Gen", 

«© The humble address of y* officers and 
souldiers of the aravy, whose names are 
subscribed, having for many years last past 
been lead under y' conduct through many 
difficult sérvices, wherein through the bles- 
sing of God upon’ the vigilancy and ens 
deavors of y* highness, we have in some 
measure been instrumental in of places to 
free the Comon. W. from its enemies, so 
we cannot but above all worldly things most 
earnestly desire to see these nauions after all 
the shakings w have been in the m:diist 
of us, set upon its irue and prop: basis and 
foundation, and thereby brought into an 
harbour of rest and safety, the sense where- 
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of having lead us to y" consideration of what 
further might be o duty towards y' H. and 
the whole nation ai this time, when it 

leased God to give us hopes of establishment 
inclining y° to accept of the govern, and 
protection of this Comon W. whereby we 
are persuaded ‘that the liberty of the people, 
both as men and christians (the true ends 
whereupon y* great controversy hath been 
state’) will through y* mercy of God be 
assured, we judge it highly incumbent upon 
us to make o° hamble addresses to you, and 
to declare we shall not only be obedient to 
in performance of great trust, but in 
of places most faithfully and diligently to 
the hazard of our lives and w'soever is neere 
and deare to us, be servicable to you in y* 
stetion God hath placed you ag" all opposi- 
tion, vot doubting but as God and man hath 
see highly intrusted y", so y" will to ut- 
most of y& power and endeavors lay forth 
yorrselie for the glory of God and y* good of 
thi people, amongst whom we have reason 
to think are very many of the Houshold 
of Faith, over whom we shall therefore take 
this bouldnes most humbly to entreat H. 


more especially to spread the wing of y' pro- | 


tection and to account of them, as y" apple 
of y* eye, which you continuing to do, we 
are confident their father which is in Heaven 
wil be unto you a buckler and a shield and 
an exceeding great rewatd, which is and 
shall be the prayer of 
«© Your Higines most humble and faithfal 
servants, 
‘Adam Stones, Lt. Ste. White, Capt. 
John Lawrence, Ens. Phil, Eyton, Cap. 
Br. Sinsmith, Serj. Ed. Jones, Lt. 
Che Rose, Serj. Thomas Andrews, Lt. 
Francis Stones, Corp, J. Leake, Ensigne. 
Tho. Moore, Corp. John Townsend, Serj. 
B. Darlyshire, Corp. WV. Boddiley, Serj. 
Ralph Knowsly, Drum. Thomas Slanghter, 
William Lawrance, 
Gent. at Arms, Tho. Marshal Ser}. 
Rolert Slater, Corp. — Joseph Fure, Corp. 
Tho. Sheapherd. Corp. Rob. Gould, Marsh, 
James Ralph, Gent. at Tho. Syrroswm, Corp. 
Arms, John Mewse, Corp. 
Rol. Goold, Drum. = John Ellis, Drum. 


We hold as an angqnestionable principle, 


that armed men cannot deliberate. What 
shall we say then to the imprudence (to give 
it no harsher name) of a late semporary resi- 
dent in the Tower, who visited the barracks 


Gent. at Arms, | 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AFRICA, SOUTH. 


Hottentot Knitting School at Bethelsdorp. 
—The knitting-school continues ; but misses 
its founder, Mrs. Smith. The number, how- 
ever, increases and prospers beyond expect- 
ation. About 30 children have had their 
food in it daily, and without touching their 
funds ; and the call for stockings and night- 
caps is more than ean be supplied. The in- 
dustry of the people increases. Mats and 
Caffre-baskets are made in abundance, and 
sold at Fort Frederic and other parts of the 
country. considerable trade has been 
carried on by our people in salt. Soap-boil- 
ing, sawing, and wood-cutting for waggons, 
is carried onto a considerable extent; by 
| which they are able to earn a good deal of 
| money. 
| Harvest.—The successof our harvest of 1808 
gave vigour to our agriculture, so that in the 

months of June and July we begun again, and 
have been able 10 get upwards of 40 sacks of 
wheat into the ground, besides some barley, 
rye, Indian corn, beans, peas, pumpkins, &e. 
so that the wants of our people are more and 
more likely to be supplied. 
| Population. —Our increase of numbers this 
year has been 269: 42 children have been born. 
We have had 7 deaths; 29 couples have been 
| married. The greater number of births this 
| 9 may be ascribed to the regular way of 
iving, to which the Hotientots had never be- 
fore been accustomed. 

Commerce with Brazil.—The commercial 
intercourse some time ago established between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Brazils, had 
commenced with a promise of essential ad- 
vantage to the interests of both countries. 
Various articles of merchandize, with which 
the inhabitants of the Cape had formerly 
been supplied from India, are now imported 
from South America, upon terms much more 
beneficial. 


AFRICA, NORTH. 

New Enemy to Buonaparte!—The Dey 
of Algiers war against France on the 
2gth of May last. 

AUSTRIA. 
| Public Salaries Increased.—The emperor 
| Francis has made an addition of one-fourth 
to the salaries of all military and civil officers 


in a morning before the officers were stirring, | in his service. —Query. Are these paid in 
and held conversation with the men; who | paper or specie? Compare Panorama, Vol. 


also attended various punishments when in- 
Aicted, for the purpose of pitying the delin- 
guents; and who, while in that fortress, dis- 
tributed money among them, so that on the 


II. p. 390: and for a contrary proceeding 
on the part of Prussia, compare Vol. Ill. 
p. 401. 

Deserters restored. — Vienna, July 25. 
Their majesties the Emperor of Austria and 


day of his disappearance, half, or more, of | the Emperor of Russia have concluded a 


the garrison were in liquos ? 


treaty for the restoration of deserters ow eaeh 


side. 
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side.‘ The relations of triendship,’ says the 
Emperor of Austria, ¢ which fortunately sub- 
gist between us and his Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias, and the disposition tiat 
exists on both sides to cultivate sentiments 
advantageous for both empires, have induced 
us, a3 well as his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, to enter into a convention for deli- 
tering up deserters.’ 


AZORES. 


Earthquakes.—Extract of a letter, dated 
St. Michael's, Azores, July 10. ** We have 
been for this month past rendered miserable 
by frequent shocks of earthquakes, Some 
hamlets, towards the west end of the islands 
have sutlered much. the houses in some 
have been thrown down, and those of several 
others damaged. Here, in the city, we hase 
received no serious injury ; | hope they now 
begin to subside; thougi I myself en ertain 
the opinion, that we must first see break out 
avolcano, or some boiling springs: then my 
mind will be atease. About three or four 
leagues to the westward of this city, three or 
four churches, and a great many houses, 
have been thrown down, and several lives 
Jost.” 


CHINA. 


British Naval Assistance.—lIt is stated the 
Chinese government had taken two moie 
English vessels into their service, to assist iu 
the chastisement and expulsion of the La- 
drones, who were still formidable, and had 
committed every kind of excess in the vicinity 
of Canton. Compare Panorama, Vol V. 
pp. 729, 929; also Vol. VII. pp. 1872, 
et. al. 

FRANCE. 


Map of good Things for the Belly: Carte 
Gasironumique.—To a work lately published, 
entitled Cours Gastronomiques, &c. is annex- 
eda Map of France, wherein the principal 
delicacy for which any town has acquired ce- 

-lebrity, is marked by a figure of the article 
placed by the side of the towa. For insiance, 
adjacent to Amiens and Abbeville are placed 
patés; near to Ai are placed boitles of vin 
mousseux ; at Angouléme are ga/antines; in 
the Ardennes, a sheep ; at Besancon, trouts ; 
wine and /equeurs at Bordeaux ; sardines and 
butter in Bretagne ; oysters at Cancale ; pre- 
serves and cheese at Clermont; brandy at 
Cognac; turbots at Dieppe; grapes at Fou- 
tainebleau ; cider at Isigny; figs and ancho- 
vies at Marseilles; sausages at Lyons; cels at 
Melun ; cherries at Montmorency ; honey at 
Narbonne; cheese at Neufchatel; aloses and 
sugar at Orleans; truffles in Perigord ; al- 
mond cakes at Pithiviers; veal in Pontoise ; 
red legged partridges in le Quercy ; carmetons 
and apple jelly at Roceen ; haricots at Sois- 
gous; pigs’ feet at St, Menehould ; carps and 


great livers (of geese) at Strasburzh ; heads 
of hogs at ‘Troyes; asparagus at Vendédme ; 
dragées at Verdun; lampreys at Vierzon, 
&c. Ke. 


Certainly we do not recommend an impli- 
cit imiation of this Carve Gastronomique ; 
yet it may suggest a concise mode of instract- 
tng travellers on what way best deserve their 
attention, aud repay their curiosity, in the 
neizliboarhood of towns which they are visi- 
ting. Not from unwillingness to bestow a 
liitie trouble, but from ignorance us to what 
deserves inspection, do many of our summer 
tourists especially, lose opportunities of be- 
holding objects natural or artificial, that 
would amply repay their exertions, and live 
iu their reavembrance for years. Ocher hints 
may be derived troin this thought. 


Fre at Oficial Féte,—The Moniteur of 
July 3, contains particulars of a conflagration 
that happened July 1, ata ball given by the 
Austrian anibassador Prince of Sclwartzen- 
berg, on account of the marriage of Napo- 
leon with the archduchess of Austria. A 
temporary apartinent for dancing was cou- 
structed of wood in the garden of the am- 
bassador’s residence, the cccuraiions of which 
were of gauzes, mustins, and other light stuffs. 
Buonaparte with his consort and several of his 
family were present. During the dancings, 
one of the window curtains caught fire from 
the lights near it. Buonaparte with his party 
escaped immediately ; but several persons 
perished in the disaster. It is known that 
the wife and daughter of Prince Joseph of 
Schwartzenberg, brother of the ambassador, 
were involved in the calamity. Prince Ku- 
rakin, the Russian ambassabor, fell down 
the staircase, while escaping into the garden, 
and was so severely wounded that his recovery 
is uncertain. Mdme. ‘Tousard, wile of Genes 
ral Tousard, is since dead of her bruises. 
The life of the Princess of Leven, wife of the 
Russian consul, was despaired of. Nearly 
twenty ladies were hurt, most of them 
dangerously. Many other persons were hurt. 
It does not appear that any other beside an 
accidental cause was the occasion of this 
mischief: but it is certain thet afterwards 
every coach, public or private, and other 
vehicles were examined with the utmoststrict- 
ness, at the distance of one post from Pans, 
as well as at the barriers. General Kruse- 
mark the Prussian minister was wounded by 
this misfortune. ‘The assistance of engines, 
water, &c. was prompt and abundant; but 
the progress ef the flames was too rapid to 
be suppressed. ‘The ladders which had been 
placed on the side of the Rue de la Provi- 
dence for the escape of the ladies, and the 
wounded, were employed by thieves to ob- 
tain access to the garden and the apartments ; 
from which they stele many valuables, pars 
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ticularly diamonds. Prince Kurakin has lost 
all his jewels. 

Confiscation of American Property.—The 
amount of the property of citizens of the 
United States confiscated in France and the 
couniries under her controul, is computed to 
exceed (wenty-five millions of dollars ! 

A fresh Conscription is calling out in 
France, which causes great discontent 
amongst the people. They have already 
ealled them out for 1814. Additional proof 
of the tyranny of Bonaparte. The wretched 
shivery which the people of France are obliged 
to endure under his tron yoke ; may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance of ordering a 
ceniinel Lo accompany every fishing-Loat—his 
d:recting that there shall be but one bed on 
board, and —the Jimitation of time which each 
vesssel shall be out, whether it have been 
successful or not. 

Supposed new Discovery of a permanent 
Green Colour.—A_ board of commissioners, 
appointed by Bonaparte to reward useful in- 
ventions, made on the 15th ult. the follow- 
ing report on the subject of printed cottons : 
—‘* We are informed, that an important 
improvement has been made in this article. 
Several pieces have been printed a solid green 
at one application. We know that a neigh- 
bouring rival nation has offered a considerable 
seward for a discovery of this colour. The 
discovery is made in France, and the prize 
is not to be gained in England.” 

We have been so often deceived by French 
discoveries, that we have no great faith in 
ths report: but if it prove to be fact, we 
doubt not of its speedily exercising the in- 
genuity of our countrymen, and receiving (as 
usual with foreign discoveries) considerable 
improvements. 

Buonaparte’s Reception of Louis, Son of 
the late King of Holland, reduced by Bo- 
naparte to the Rank and Title of Grand 
Duke of Berg.—The reception of Louis at 
Paris is announced in the Moniteur of the 
23d of last month, to have been so tender, 
as almost to have drawn ‘* iron tears down 
Plawo’s cheek.”"—** Come,” said he, ‘ my 
son, I will be your father, you will lose 
nothing by that.— The conduct of your 
fither wounds me to the heart; his infirmity 
alone can account for it. When you come 
to be a man you will pay his debt and your 
own. In whatsoever situation my policy 
and the interests of my empire may place you, 
never forget that your first duties are towards 
me; your second towards France. All your 
duties, those even which regard the People, I 
may confide to you, come only in the next 
degree.” 

Numerous Performers. — Paris. During 
the late nuptia) festivals at Paris, a Panto- 
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mime wasexhibited in the Champs-Elysees, un. 
der the title of The Union of Mars and Flora, 
in which no fewer than five hundred and 
eighty performers were atone time on the 
stage. 


Losses sustained by the French Troops.— 
We cannot take upon ourselves to answer for 
the accuracy of the following statement, as 
to the items of which it is composed ; yet, 
that something near it, is the fact, we have 
reason to believe. The accountis taken from 
our public journals. No returns of any 
foree employed abroad are suffered to be pub. 
lished in France. The loss of lives in Spain, 
it appears, has at length made an impression 
on Bonaparte himself; for he complains of 
it in some late communications to his brother 
Joseph. This is saying enough to support 
ithe inferences to which this article gives 
occasion. 


We may add, that the Morniug Chroni- 
cle has lately adiitted an article, stating that 
since the accession of Buonaparte, [whick 
is more than our private accounts affirm ; 
they taking a longer period} the loss of lives 
has been so great, that by a late enumeration 
of the inhabitants of France, the females 
were found to exceed the males in number, 
no less than five millions !"—Yet we know, 
that according to the course of nature, three 
or four per cent. of males are born, more than 
of females. 


The vast amount of the losses sustained 
by the French armies in Spain and Portugal 
may be tolerably estimated by the following 
fact :—a gentleman lately returned from Paris, 
saw the 8th coips of the French army (one 
of those mins to Massena to make up the 
70,000 additional troops required by that 
general, previous to his taking the command 
of what ts called by the French, the army of 
Portugal,) pass in review before Bonaparte. 
It passed in at one gate of the Tuilleries, 
where Bonaparte was, and out at the opposite 
one. It formed a complete army of 40,000 
men, of which 10,000 were cavalry. There 
were two divisions of infantry of 15,000 
each, with all the adjuncts of a train of 
artillery, pontoons, bread-waggons, and those 
various troops of sappers, artisans, &e. inva- 
riably attached to the French armies. Bona- 
parte was so minute in his inspection, that 
when a particular pontoon came up, drawn 
only by four horses, the rest of fourteen, in 
all, being drawn by six, with led horses to 
each, he immediately halted the corps, and 
asked the cause of this deficiency. He vas 
told that one horse had got kame, and thet 
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his companion had been taken away with 
him. ‘ Then,” said Bonaparte, ¢ let the 
deficiency be supplied from the led horses ; 
that is the useof them.” This was accordingly 
done, the march was resumed till the whole 
passed under the eye of theemperor. Within 
two months, however, this corps, thus full 
and complete in every particular, had suffered 
so much by want, fatigue, sickness, and de- 
sertion, io the bare march into Spain, that in 
the first return sent to the War Office at 
Paris from the frontiers of Portugal, its ef- 
fective strength was stated only at 33,000, 
miking a deficiency of 9,000; and subse. 
quently, when it manauvred between Lord 
Wellington’s army and Ciudad Rodrigo, it 
was rated only at 26,000. Allowing a reason- 
able deduction for detachments, &c. (though 
this being a fighting corps intended for field 
service, it would of course be as little as pos- 
sible diminished in that way,) there would 
be a reduction of a full fourth from the origi- 
nal strength.—Allowing, however, that the 
return of convalescents may make up a con- 
sideroble portion of this deficiency, yet, when 
we consider that this corps had left Paris only 
three months before in a perfect state, and 
had not fongtit a battle, the instance presents 
a portion of a mass of loss, not Jess astonish- 
ing than true. The French soldiers do not 
hesitate to avow that they consider Spain as 
their grave; their march to that country is 
looked upon by them as a procession to exe- 
cution. 


THurricane.—On the 26ih ult. a most des- 
tructive hurricane was felt at Chatillon. In 
less than a quarter of an hour a number of 
houses were unroofed, and the steeple of St. 
John’s church, and severa! stacks of chim- 
nies blown down. The Couts-Vert, and the 
banks of the Douix, resemble a forest that 
had been just cut down ; and in the gardens 
aud orchards, all the trees are either broken, 
torn up by the roots, or completely stripped 
of their frnit, 


GERMANY. 

Distress occasioned by the French.—Trans- 
lation of a letter from Mr. C. de Forestier, 
dated Bethelsdorp, the 14th of July, 1809, 
addressed to Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff.—One of 
our friends in Potsdam, who was in good cir- 
cumstances, had, in addition to his dwelling- 
house, purchased another adjoining the 
chapel, purely to prevent the meetings of our 
society being disturbed by noisy neighbours. 
When the French came to Potsdam, the 
houses were so enormously burdened with the 
quartering of soldiers upon them, that this 
good man had, in the course of two years, no 
less than six ¢housand to lodge and maintain ; 
which so reduced him, that he was obliged 
to sell one part of his property after the other. 
He parted with his plate, his furniture, and 
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his linen, and was on the point of parting 
with his led also, when the hour of help 
arrived. The soldiers were all removed, and 
he received assistance. Several of our 
members in Berlin have been compelled to 
beg, and were on the point of starving, 
when some providential assistance was aflord- 
ed them. In a similar situation were our Si- 
lesian congregations. Judge now of our 
heartfelt gratitude at the receipt of the genes 
rous donation from your benevolent commit 
tee. Many a tear of sorrow was dried there- 
by, and many a sacrifice of thanksgiving waa 
offered up unio the Lord ! 

Exemptions suppressed —Frankfort. The 
duke of Frankfort has suppressed the exemp- 
tions formerly enjoyed by the merchants and 
manufacturers of cloth in the free imperial 
cities, whenever they settled at Frankfort, 
or attended the fyirs of that city. 

Violent Hail Storm.—On the 18th. of July 
the environs of Augsburg were ravaged bya 
severe hail-storm. The hail-stones fell, in some 
parts, as large as nuts ; and such was the vio- 
lence of the wind, that several houses were 
blown down, and the largest trees were torn 
up by the roots. At Kutzenhausen, only a 
few houses are left standing. The castle of 
Wollenberg suffered considerably, and the 
steeple of the chapel of Ridegonde was blowa 
down. 


HOLLAND. 


French Huggery!!—The French provi- 
sional government has alrealy given a proof 
of its ‘* parental protection!" The fishe- 
ries, from which thousands derived their subs 
sistence, are subjected to a code of regulations 
dictated by the grossest ignorance, or most 
unfeeling tyranny. A French soldier is 
put on board of every boat going out to 
Jish, the master of which is suspected of en- 
gaging in clandestine trade; and if he should 
be taken, a general emlargo on all fishing 
vessels is to take place throughout Holland! £ 


His Majesty the Emperor and King has 
sent the following letter to the commissioners 
for the great fishery :—= 

«« Gentlemen, delegates of the ship owners 
concerned in the herring fishery.—I have read 
with satisfaction your address of the 20th of 
July, and caused the firstlings of your fishery 
for this season to be laid before me. I aecept 
the sentiments you express towards me. I 
know the importance of your labours, both 
as they condnce to supply my empire with a 
necessary article of subsistence, and to form 
a number of intrepid mariners, who will one 
day shew themselves the worthy descendants 
of those Hollanders that, under ‘Tromp and 
Ruyter, ruled the English seas; who, like 
your ancestors, will cever the Chinese and 
Indian seas, promote the prosperity of the 
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empire, and become the deliverers of the 
seas. You may, therefore, always rely on 
my entire protection. 

“© This letter having no other purpose, J 

rav God, gentlemen delegates, to have yeu 
ja his holy keeping. 

** At our palace of St. Cloud, this Soth 
day of July, 1810. (Signed) Naprorgon.” 

Conscription. — A conscription, compre- 
hending all voung men from the age of fifteen 
to eighieen inclusive, was ordered, by the 
French commander in chief, to be immedi- 
ately levied. 

Flight from Conseriplion.—Above twenty 
young men arrived last week in England from 
Holland, in order to avoid the military con- 
scription, which is most rigorously enforced. 
to prevent this enigration from Holland, 
as well as the introduction of our manufac- 
tures, that a soldicr is stationed in every 
fiching-boat. But in spite of the soldier, 
those, who can muster a small sum for im- 
mediate exigencies, ave emigrating to this 
country. 

Wise of abdicated Louis King of Holland. 
—The ct-devant queen of Holland, under 
the name of Madame Durougski of War- 
saw, arrived at Lausanne on the 16th of July, 
with a suite of ten persons. She tuok a view 
of the cathedral a the environs, and at five 
next morning set off for Slecheron, near 
Geneva. 

INDIES, EAST. 

Remarkable Cold Season, and consequent 
Mortality.—In January 1809, the cold is 
said to have been more severe, in the upper 
provinces, than at any precedivg period within 
the memory of the oldest Hurepean inhabi- 
tant. In the vicinity of Allababad, many 
trees have been killed, most of the garden 
vegetables destroyed, and whole indigo plan- 
tauons blighted by the frost. In consequence 
of these reports, itis apprehended, that there 
will be no returns of indigo whatever, in the 
course of the present year, from the districts 
of Allahabad, Benares, or South Behar. 
Even so low down as Berhampore, the indi- 
go plant, though for some time it appeared 
to thrive well, 1s said to have suffered lauterly 
from a hoar-frost, which bad set in during 
several successive nights. ‘The mortality, 
which any such aberration from the usual 
course of the seasons produces among the 
natives of this country, can hardly be a sub- 
ject of surprize, when we consider how ex- 
clusively their usages and accommodations are 
adapted to the necessities of a warm climate. 
We do not know that this mortality has been 
so remarkable in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, as in some other parts of Bengal. 
About Cossimbuzar, it is said to have been 
$0 great some time ago, as materially to inter- 
rupt the preparation of the company’s invest- 
ment. 
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Ancient Hmdoo Temple, falleh — The 


large Hindeo Temple, seated on the road 
to Chitpore, fell to the ground on Saturday, 

Sept. 1809, and is now a heap of ruins, 

The spire and its surrounding turrets have 
| long exhibited every appearance of imusinent 
cecay. Three natives, it is said, lost their 
lives on the occasion, aud two others were 
severely bruised. 

Hindoo Superstition, —During a late over. 
flow of the Ganges near Hundwar, three 
fakeers, who came for the purpose of per- 
forming their ablutions, were washed away 
and drowned—a cireumstance censidered by 
their brethren as an especial mark of Divine 
favour, and celebrated accordingly. 

First Dividend of Bank of Bengal. — 
At a meeting of the proprietors of the bank 
of Bengal in June, 180g, a statement of the 
accounts of the bank, up to the 30th of 
April, was laid before them. The statement 
exhibits a small balance in favour of the 
beuk, after deducting a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on the capiial. 

Aral Horses.—The whole nuwber of Arab 
horses brought by the late importations 
into, and now standing for sale in Calcutta, 
amounts to not less than 200. In quality, 
they are esteemed by competent judzes to be 
superior to any similar collection, that has 
been exhibited for a length of time. 


Honoural!e Donation and Answer.—We 
have much pleasure in inserting the following 
correspondence, which is equally honorable 
to the liberality of the givers and to the pro- 
fessional character of the receiver. 

Allahabad, October 2, 1808. To Teen- 
Couree, Mangee of the Pinnace Harrieti.— 
Impressed with the deepest sense, of your 
highly nieritorious conduct, during the period 
of cur recent voyage from Calcutta to this 
station, and of the professional skill and in- 
dustrious exertion, which you have success 
fully manifested, in overcoming the obstacles 
of adverse winds, of a rapid current and of 
an inadequate crew, (to which under 
Providence we attribute our ultimate ari- 
val at the place of our destination,) and 
adverting to your kind and uniform at- 
tention in procuring for our accommodation 
daily supplies of milk, fresh eggs, and Ram- 
tory, we should fecl ourselves to be guilty of 
the greatest ingratitude, if we did not ac- 
knowledge your merits, and endeavour to 
repay them by some substantial proof of our 
regard and high consideration. We aceords 
ingly request your acceptance of the accom- 
panying brass waterman’s badge and cf 25 
rupees, which will be delivered to you bya 
committee, composed of Ramehunder sircar, 
Mohun head bearer, and Gholaum Ally peon. 
These slight marks of our estimation will be 
rendered more valuable to you, by the plea 
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ing consciousness, that you have zealously 

discharged your duty in the arduous and te- 

sponsible office, to which you have been ap- 

poiated by the judicious selection of Mr. 

Barber, boat-provider, Old Fort Ghaut, Cal- 

gutta. Ve, are, 
Reply to the foregoing. 

Arzee of TYecn Couree, Manjee, humbly 
sheweth, that the gentlemen's Bukhshish of 
Copper Chuprass and 23 rupees, have been 
delivered, aud have got it too much obliga- 
tions masters near—May God give masters 
too long life and a handred babas, and make 
masters General and Captain. What for Ram- 
chunder sirear take it dustoree, 3 rupees 8 
annas, without masters order?—and Gho- 
lum Ally Peon want one rupee. _Piease 
give one chitty of Cracter to Mr. Barbers 
name, and pay one small bill of Ramtory 7 
rupees. Goluck Gulya he say, he have very 
much trouble and want masters favoursble 
bukshish. If give, then masters prosperity 
sun may be shining, and good name among 
Dandecs. (Signed) Couree, Manjec. 

his mark +-, 

The style of this answer, written in Eng- 
lish by a native writer, is good, for such a 
scribe : yet the observation as to the allow- 
ances it requires, and the risque attending a 
duieral aecepiunce of it, is obvious. 

Horses, at Hurdwar, the great annual 
fair, the number of horses brought for 
sale, amounted to upwards of ten thousand. 
—Nevertheless the great fair at Hurdwar has 
this year been less attractive than usual. The 
supply of horses was indeed tolerably abun- 
dant, and still more so that of slave-girls : 
but, the other articles usually brought down 
for sale, such as elephants, camels, sable- 
skins, &c. were in general scarce, and bore 
a high price. 

Survey of the Indus.—-We understand, 
that a detachment of small vessels sailed 
fron Bombay some time ago, for the pur- 
pose of sounding and surveying the whole 
course of the river Indus. ‘The countries, 
which border upon that river, from ‘Latta to 
the Punjab, having been rarely visited by 
Europeans ; and their geography is less per- 
fectly known, than that of alusost any other 
tract of land on this side of the Bosphorus, 
We trust that the ultimate result of this un- 
dertaking will not be less beneficial to science, 
than important in its political consequences. 
+-The design of sending two of the gentle- 
men of the embassy sent to Cabul with 
Mr. Elpbinstone, to Bombay by the route 
of the Indus, had been abandoned as im- 
practicable. 

Pearl Fishery.—Ceylon. In the Ceylon 
Gazette of the 14th December 1808, the 
pearl fishery at Arippo, was advertised for sale ; 
to commeuce about wie latter of Fe- 
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bruary. ‘The banks to be fished are stated to 
be greatly richer, than those fished in the 
preceding year, and great expectations of 
wealth to be acquired were held out to ad- 
venturers: but in India as in England, ex- 
pectations are not always realized. They 
meet with disappointments ; of which this 
pearl fishery at Arippo, aflords a demonstra- 
live example. 


Extract of a letter dated Columbo, 27th 
Ape 1809. The annual pearl fishery 
which takes place at the end of February or 
beginuing of March, at Arippo, has failed 
this season. ‘The cause of this is variously 
accownted for, but the most probable appears 
to be that the banks of the fishery must have 
been removed, through bad weather, from 
the situation they were in when the pearls, 
for samples, were fished in October last. The 
oysters which were obtained ou the Ist and 
ed day were ali found to be too young, and 
consequently there were few pearls in them. 
The contractor is a native, and bad agreed 
for 260,000 pagodas. It is reported, that as 
the contract is invalid, from the pearls not at 
all agreeing with those fished as samples, the 
government will make another trial on their 
own account. 

Crueltics cf the Travaneorians on the 
Christians of India—Some of the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomé having given offence 
to certain Nairs who had fled from their 
colours, an alarm was excited, along the 
coast, against that inoffensive community,— 
they were accused of siding with the English, 
and above a thousand of their numler were 
inhumanly butchered. A poor old Kuropean 
gentleman, who for many years had resided 
under the protection of the Rajah’s govern- 
ment, experienced a similar fate. And a party 
of thirty-three European soldiers, (who, in 
their passage down the coast, had entered the 
Travancore country in quest of water, and 
had there been made prisoners), report adds, 
were also murdered. The modes of death 
resorted to on these occasions, are said to 
have been unusually cruel. Some they 
bound together in pairs, back to back, and 
threw into the river; others they suspended 
by the legs until they were nearly dead, and 
then drowned them ; while others they set 
up as marks, to shoot at with their bows and 
arrows. 

Present State of the Dutch Molucca Islands. 
—According to every account, the Dutch 
settlements in the Moluccas are at present in 
a very distracted condition. The natives have 
latterly been exposed to much distress and pri- 
vaiion ; and the troops in garrison are dis- 
contented and refractory. There is every 
reacon therefore to believe, that the appear- 
nee of a British force would be followed by 
their immediate surrender. Amboyna, in 
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deed, is nowa place of great strength, all the 
hills around the town being fortified with for- 
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extremely unsetiled, and the clouds driven 
by a violent whirlwind, January 18, between 


midable works. They have also, at present, | 8 and g o'clock in the morning, a snow of 
a tolerable supply of provisions in the island. | reddish hue fell on the the hills and moun. 


Bat even at Amboyna, such is the disaffection 
of the natives, that no effectual resistance 
could be made. 

Present State of the Island of Ternate. 
—The island of Ternate, if we may credit 
the Penang newspapers, has been entirely 
abandoned by the Dutch, and delivered back 
to its original sovereign. 

Mission of the French to spy out the Spice 
Islands.—A predatory invasion of the settle- 
ments on the West Coast of Sumatra, for the 
purpose of destroying the new spice plantations 
which have been reared there with so much la- 
bour and success,is understood to have been for 
some time in the contemplation of the ene- 
my.—-To ascertain the practicability of such 
an enterprize, is believed to have been one of 
the objects of the mission of Colonel La 
Houssaye, who was lately captured off that 
coast in an open Malay prow, and has since 
died at the settlement of Chandernagure. 

ITALY. 

Ecclesiastical Property pillaged.—In pur- 
suance of orders from the emperor, the pro- 
perty of the non-jering bishops and canons 

s been sequestrated. ‘I'he suppressions will 
take place gradually, because a strong go- 
vernment may, indeed, tolerate those who 
profess a different religion, but not those who 
refuse to obey its orders; and this they do 
who refuse to take the oath of obedience 
which it requires. Suppression will thus be, 
in every instarce, the lawful result of re- 
bellion, and the recusants will be either com- 
pelled to banish themselves, or will be érans- 
ported into the interior of France. The 
property attached to the suppressed benefices 
will be put up to sale, and the proceeds be 
applied in extinction of the public debt. 

y adecree of the 11th, the bishopric of 
Tivoli has been suppressed, in consequence of 
the bishop refusing to take the oaths, It is 
united with the diocese of Agnani. 

Naples. The Conscription for the present 
year has been very successful. Five thousand 
conscripts, raised in consequence of the de- 
eree of the Oth of March, are ready to join 
the army. They Lurn with eagerness to grap- 
ple with the enemy. 

N. B.—A new phrase derived from nanti- 
cal maneeuvres, of which Naples has’ lately 
seen exemplary specimens in its bay. 

Fall of Red Snow.—Parma, May 28. 
The Paris journals have lately published an 
article relative to a very interesting phenome- 
non which was observed in the department of 
the Taro. That article was incorrect, and 
defective in several particulars. The most 
exact details state, that—the ground being 
covered with white snow, the atmosphere 


tains in the neighbourhood, and covered a 
very extensive space, particularly between 
the torrents of the Enzaand the Taro. Da. 


‘ring the fall of this snow, the air appeared 


red. Half an hour afterwards, a fall of 
white snow, began, and was succeeded by q 
rain of insects that were extremely lively and 
brisk. The inhabitants of this part of the 
Appenines were extremely terrified at this 
phenomenon. The thickness of the layer of 
red snow varied: in certain places it was 


about one-tenth of an inch in depth: in ° 


others it was nearly ¢hree quarters of an inch. 
—A quantity of this snow, in its frozen state, 
with anumber of the insects, was sent to 
Parma, with the necessary precautions for its 
safety. ‘The tint of the snow was of a true 
orange colour, lighter or deeper according to 
the thickness of the stratum. When slowly 
dissolved, no deposition took place; but it 
lost its colour: and when wholly dissolved, 
retained only a slight hue, not to be dis- 
tinguished, unless by comparison with clear 
water, The insects were of five well known 
species ; easily ascertained and very different 
one from the other. 
PERSIAN GULF. 

Scarcity of Specie.-—Bussorah, 27th of 
May. The report of the markets, particularly 
for indigo and bale goods, is extremely un- 
favourable. Very few sales had been effected ; 
and the price of specie for remittances was so 
enormous, that no moderate profits could 
defray it; and, it was consequently supposed, 
that adventurers from India would lose to 
a considerable amount. The value of Spanish 
dollars was 365 piastres per 100, of German 
crowns 360 per 100, and of Venetians $25 
per 100, and the exchange upon {all other 
coins adapted for remittance, was increasing 
in a similar proportion. 

PORTUGAL. 

Distress for Servants and Labourers.— 
Lisbon. The Junta of Corunna has called 
home all the Galegos under severe penalties, 
and about ten thousand are going from Lis- 
bon, which will distress us greatly ; and the 
want of servants, water-boys, and porters, 
will be generally felt. 

Slatistics.—The population of Portugal, 
according to the latest and most accurate ac- 
counts, amounts to two millions, two hun- 
dred and twenty five thousand souls. ‘That 
of the various colonies in Asia, Africa, South 
America, and the islands of the Atlantic, 
and the other seas, is upwards of seven huns 
dred and ninety thousand. 

PRUSSIA. 

Death of the Queen of Prussia.—Berlin, 

July 21. On the 25th of last month, her 
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majesty arrived at the country house of her 
father the Duke of Mecklinburg Strelitz. 
The 30th H. M. was seized with an oppres- 
sion of the lungs with fever; and three days 
afierwards it was discovered that an abscess in 
the had broken. The difficulty of- 
breathing increased every day till she expired. 
The 18th of this month, an express informed 
the king her husband, that H. M.’s life was 
despaired of ; and that she desired to see once 
more her consort and children. The king 
with his family arrived early on the 19th, 
but the queen was in dying circumstances. 
However she saw her family; and died at 
nine o'clock. She was born March 10, 1776: 
and married December 24, 1793. Except 
Bonaparte, there is not a person in Europe 
who will not bear homage to the numerous 
virtues as well as admirable talents of this 
most amiable woman. It was perhaps not 
her least merit that she excited the mortal. 
hatred of the ferocious Corsican; witness 
his scurrilous and unmanly invectives against 
her after the battle of Jena. 
RUSSIA. 

Peasants emancipated.—A Russian Jand- 
holder, in the government of Wilna, thas, 
by his last will, emancipated all his peasants, 
tothe number of 7000. The emperor Alex- 
ander has confirmed this act of beneficence. 


SAXONY. 

Jews favoured.—By an edict of the king 

of, Saxony, the Jews are exempted from the 

tax which they formerly paid upon .attending 
the fairs of Leipsick and Naumberg 


SWITZERLAND. 

Siatistics.—Basle, June 9. The council 
of health of the Canton of Turgovia, has 
lately published a statement of the popula- 
tion of that Canton for 1809. The amount 
is 77,628 inhabitants: of which the Protes- 
tants are 60,170: the Catholics are 17,458. 
The number of births was 2,988: that of 
deaths was 2,244. Nodeath has been caused 
by the small pox: the number of children 
vaccinated was 783. 


TURKEY. 

General Levy.—Tarkey, June 30. The 
Porte has issued the strictest orders for an 
immediate levy throughout the whole of the 
Turkish provinces, of ail persons fit to carry 
arms. ‘The Pachas, under pain of losing 
their heads, are ordered to take the field with 
a double contingent; and, what never hap- 
pens but in time of the greatest distress, the 
Grand Seignior intends resorting to the trea- 
sure deposited in the Seraglio, in order to 
contribute to the expenses of the war. 

Commercial Information.—At Smyrna, 
Salonichi, and the other portsof the Levant, 
the price of cottons was very low. 


WALES, NEW SOUTH. 

Cultivation destroyed —The Sydney gas 
zettcs, to the end of February last, state, 
that owing to the flooding of the Hawkese 
bury, St. George, and Nepean’s rivers, in 
the preceding Augusi, extensive devastation 
had been committed in that colony; the 
crops being totally destroyed, and a quantity 
of cattle washed away. One cultivaior lost 
490 sheep; and another 300. The necese 
saries of life had, in consequence, provres- 
sively increased, and were at the above date 
as follows :—Wheat 32s. per bushel.—-Viaize 
17s.—Beef and Mutton from 1s. 4d. to ts. 6d. 
per |b.—Pork 1s. Gd. per lb.—Potatoes 25s. 
per cwt.—Fowls 3s, each.—Eggs 2s. Od. per 
dozen. 

Increased Trade.—These gazettes also mene 
tion that the commerce of New South Wales 
is greatly increasing, and promises to become 
highly advantageous to this country. The 
intercourse between that colony and the Fegee 
islands was extremely active. During the 
last year, eight vessels were fitted out at New 
South Wales, and obtained cargoes at those 
islands, amountitiz to upwards of 40,000 seal 
‘skins, which are disposed of in England at 
the rate of thirty shillings per skin. 

—— ——= 
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Report to the Committee of the Hon. 
House of Commons,-on the Petition of the 
Trustees of the Brittsh Museum ; respecting 
purchase of late Mr. Greville's Collection of 
Minerals. May 9, 1810.—We have found 
the specimens scientifically arranged, for the 
greater part, in glazed drawers, which are 
contained in cabinets made of beantiful 
mahogany. — Exclusive of these. cabinets, 
there are two others, containing models in 
wood and in clay, the former having been 
most accurately made by the Count de Bours 
nou for the late Mr. Greville, exemplifying 
and elucidating the various figures and modi-« 
fications of crystallized mineral substances ; 
a series of great importance to mineralogical 
science.—In addition to the minerals contains 
ed in the drawers, there are arranged on the 
upper part of the cabinets many large and 
magnificent specimens, several of which are 
uncommonly rare and highly valuable. —The 
whole collection consists of about 20,000 
specimens. — The specimens in general, 
throughout the collection, appear to us to 
have been selected with very great judgment, 
both as to their utility and beauty.—‘lbe 
series of erystallized rubies, sapphires, emes 
ralds, ‘topazes, rubellites, diamonds, and 
precious stones in general, as well as the 
series of the various ores, far surpass any that 
are known to us in the different European 
collections—We consider the entire collec« 


tion to be equal in most, apd in many parts 
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superior, to any other similar collection which 
any of us have had opportunities off viewing 
in this and other cowntrie-.—Having accu- 
rately examived and separate'y valued the 
different cabinets and detached specimens, we 
find the twtal amount to be £13,727.—W. 
Babington. L. Comte De Bournon. — 
Richard Chenevix. — Humphry Davy. — 
Robert Ferguson. Charles Hatchelt. —W. 
Al. Wollaston. 


Chancellors of Oaford and Cambridge, 
compared.—There is a striking difference in 
the /ongevify of the Chai cellors of Cambridge 
and Oxford. Since the memorable year of 
the revolution, 1688, Cambridge university 
has had but ¢hree Chancellors, namely, 
Charles Duke of Somerset, chosen in that 

; Thomas Holles Duke of Newesstle, 
mo 1741: and the present Duke of Grafton, 
in 1768. During the same space, Oxford 
has had seven Chancellors, viz the Duke of 
Ormond, Earl of Arran, Ea-l of Westinor- 
land, Earl of Litchfield, Lord North, the 
Duke of Portland, and Lord Grenville. 


Defaced Draft ona Banker, improperly 
paid. — In the Court of King’s Bench 
lately Mr. Scholey, bookseller, in Pater- 
noster Row, brought an action against 
Messrs. Ramsbottom, the bankers, under 
the feilowing circumstances —It appeared 
that the plaintiff kept cash in the defendant's 
house, and that having ona particular day 
supposed that he would have occasion for a 
sum of £500. he wrote a check for that 
amount on the defendant. Finding after- 
wards, however, that this sum would not be 
required, he took the check, tore it in four 
pieces, and threw it from him. In some 
way or other, but how, or by whom, could 
not be discovered, the pieces of the cancelled 
check had been picked up, pasted together, 
presented to the defendants for payment, 
actually paid by them, and the amount 
charged against the plaintiff in his account 
with the defendants. To recover the amount 
of this sum from the defendants, as having 
becn improperly paid by them. was the 
present action brought. rd Ellenborough 
thought the defendants had not exercised a 
proper or reasonable degree of caution, in 
paying a check of so suspicious an appearance, 
without due inquiry. The jury were of the 
same Opinion, and found for the plaintiff. 


Jewish Ceremony. — Thursday the gth 
inst. was observed as a rigid fast among the 
Jews. It is termed the Black Fast, and is 
held in commemoration of the destruction of 
the temple and city of Jerusalem by Titus. 


Valuable ground-rent in Westminster.— 
Three guineas per foot have been asked by 
the commissioners concerned in the new 
improvements at Westminster, for the vacant 
ground adjoining the new Guildhall. 


Coals, from Whitehuven.—The immense 
of 3766 waggon loads of coals were 
shipped from the Earl of Lonsdale’s pits at 
Whrenacen in one week. 

Damages obtained: Burdett Rioters —Mr. 
Justice Mainwaring ou Thursday recovered 
£102. damages, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, against the Hundred of Ossulstouc, for 
the injury which his house sustained during 
the late tamults. As the dainage was confined 
to the breaking of windows, &c. and as 
there was no proof of a brick having been 
removed, the counsel for the defendants, 
Messrs. Bell and Dobson, headboroughs, 
against whom the action was nowinully 
brought, contended, that it did not cone 
under the act. Sir J. Manstield agreed to 
reserve this point for the opinion of the Judges, 

Frofeited Estate restored. Lreland.—Uis 
Majesty, under his sign manual, has gracious- 
ly restored the Castle of Barguy, and the 
extensive demesne and other estates thereunto 
appertaining, in the county of Wexford, to 
James Harvey, Esq. brother to Mr. B. Har- 
vey, who forfeited them, with his life, to 
the crown, by bis conduct during the Irish 
Rebellion. 

Lord Nelson's Monument struck. Scotland. 
—Glasgow. During thunder-storm on 
Sunday last, «bout a quarter past four, the 
lightning struck the top of Lord Nelson's 
monument, and most materially injured that 
elegant structure. On the north side, the 
column is torn open for more than 20 feet 
from the top, and several of the stones have 
been thrown down. On the west side the 
eflects of the destructive fluid are visible 
in more than one place; and on the south 
side there is a rent in the coluun as far down 
as the head of the pedestal. A number of 
the stones are hanging in such a threatening 
posture, that a military guard has very pro- 
perly been placed round the monument, to 
keep ata distance the thoughtless or too daring 
spectators. 

The following effusion, on hearing that 
Lord Nelson's monument at Glasgow, late- 
ly shattered by lightning, was about to be 
repaired, and a poetical inscription put upou 
it, is written by Mr. J. Grahame, author 
of ‘* the Sabbath,” &c. 

Withhold, withhold, the sacrilegious hand! 

That lofty ruin still a ruin stand ! 

Nor let those lines, which heaven’s own fire 

hath trac’d, 

By mortal numbers ever be effac’d 

What record s» sublime, of him who fell 

Where thousand thuniers pealed his parting 

knell, 

As nature’s sculpture, trenched by forky leven ' 

As characters engrav’d by belts from heaven ! 

Inscribed by fate. Leave then the unrivall’é 

pian ; 

The monument an emblem of the maa, 
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Leeds and Liverpool Canal.—That part of 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal between Hen- 
field and Blackburn, in this county, which 
had remained for so many years in an un- 
finished state, is at length completed, and 
was opened on the 2ist June, thus forming 
a direct communication by water from Hull, 
the principal English port of the Germans 
ocean, to Blackburn, the centre of the cot- 
ton manufacture of this kingdom. ‘The na- 
vigation is to be inmmediately extended to join 
the canal near Chorley ; so that a commu- 
nication will take place between the east and 
west seas. 

New Exchange Buildings, Liverpool.— 

The spacious and beautiful room in the New 
Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, designed 
articularly for the use of underwriters and 
(endian, was opened on the Ist of 
July to the subscribers. The dimensions of 
the ‘sag room are seventy-six feet long 
by thirty-six feet broad, besides a spacious 
committee room, bar, &c. It is finished 
in a style of elegant simplicity, with an 
arched ceiling, something in the manner 
of the magnificent coffee-room underneath. 
The decorations and furniture are neat and 
appropriate, and the rooms are supplied 
with every thing which such an establishment 
can require. ‘Lhe opening of this room com- 
pletes the public accommodations of the New 
Exchange, which are all in a style quite un- 
equalled by any similar mercantile establish- 
ment. 

His Majesty's Sale of Merino Sheep.—On 
Wednesday, July 25, his Majesty’s annual 
sale of Spanish sheep took place at Richmond. 
Thirty-three rams produced £1920. Qs. or 
more than £58. each, on an average ; 
whereas the highest sam fetched before by 
any ram, at the king’s sales, was £78. 15s. 
at the last sale. The sale of ewes next fol- 
lowed ; 70 ewes produced £2Uig. 15s. or 
more than £37. 8s. each, on the average, 
making the whole produce of thie sale 
£4540. 4s. 

Forcign Visitor of Distinction. Scotland. 
—The young prince of Orange is making a 
tour of the North. He lately left Edin- 
burgh, and will return to town the latter 
end of next month. 


Ordnance Department.—The following is 
an account of the particulars of the expence 
incurred, since the commencement of the 
present war, in building, repairing, and make- 
ing fortifieations, martello towers, and the 
purchase of lands connected with the afore- 
said matters, throughout the Unued Kingdom, 
to the 5th January, 1809 :-— 

[From the Seventh Report of the Committee 
on the Public Expenditure of the United 

Kingdom. ] 


Vou. VIL. (Lit, Pan. Sept. 1810}. 


Olservanda Interna.—Ordnance Department. 
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North Britain. £16,834 18 105 
35753 
Yorkshire District.... «++ 9,406 

Eastern District......++++ 141,496 
Thames Division.......+. 55234 
Medway Division......... 716,965 
Southern District....,... 868,640 
Portsmouth Division...... 150,998 
Plymouth Division........ 42,756 

Severn 3,865 
154,419 19 118 
47,037 7 62 

J. Haddon, C. Astley Cooper, M. Singleton, 
Office of Ordnance, 13th June, 1810. 


Statement, shewing the extra Expences attending 
the marching of a Cerps of Infantry in South 
Britain, consisting of 10 Companies, and of 500 
Men, one hundred miles, in allowance tu Inn+« 
keepers, Baggage Waggons, &c. 

*Extra allowance to Innkeepers for £. s. @ 
Diet on the March—500 men, 9 
days each, at 1ld. per diem.... . 200 5 

Commuted allowance for the carriage 
of Baggage—10 Companies at Is. 
6d. per mile per Company......... 75 0 
for 3 or 4 Field Officers, at 1s. pe 

§ O 

Extra Rates—for 18 Waggons at 4d. 
per mile per 


Deduct Expenditures that would have 
Leen incurred for the same period in 
Stationary Quarters. 

Extra allowance to Inn- 
keepers for Men in Sta- 
tionary Quarters — 500 
Men for 9 days, at 4d. per 
MEM... 

tExtra Price of Bread—2} 

Loaves for each Man, for 
9 days for 500 Men, 1,125 
Loaves at 23 5-6d. per 1b.13 15 4 

tExtra Price of Meat—6 lbs. 
for each Man, for 9 days 
for 500 Men, 3,375lbs. at 
19d. perlb... 12 

47 15 Of 


£279 7 114 


* This calculation is made on the supposition 
of the Regiment marching into Barracks or into 
Quaiters, where, in consequence of a Matket-day, 
they would not be entitled to be supplied with 
Diet by the Innkeepers beyond the day of arrival. 
Should the march be into Quarters, arid no Market- 
day intervene, the troops would be entitled by law 
to be supplied by the Innkeepers for 2 days more ; 
and an additional expence of about 35]. would 
thereby be incurred. 

These expenditures are calculated according 
to the rates in the county of Kent for March last. 
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BRITISH CHANNEL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Your excellent work is so replete with va- 
luable information, that I think you will not 


refuse to insert the following observations on | 


the eflects of westerly winds, in raising the 
level of the British channel: they are from 
the pen of Major Rennel. Ww. 
** The fact of the high level of the chan- 
nel, during strong winds, between the W. 


and S. W. cannot be doubted ; because the | 


increased height of the tides in the southern 
ports, at such times, is obvious to every dis- 


cerning eye: indeed, the form of the upper | 


part of the channel, in particular, is such 
as to receive and retain, fora time, the prin- 
cipal part of the water forced in; and as a 
part of this water is continually escaping by 
the Strait of Dover, it will produce a current 
which must greatly disturb the reckoning of 
such ships as navigate the Strait, when thick 
weather prevents the land, or the lights of the 
Forelands, or the North Goodwin, from 
being seen. 

«Tis evident, that the direction of the 
current under consideration, will be influ- 
enced by the form and position of the oppo- 
site shores at the entrance of the Strait ; and 
as these are materially diflerent, so must the 
direction of the stream be within the in- 
fluence of each side respectively : for instance, 
on the English side, the current having taken 
the direction of the shore, between Dun- 
geness and the S. Foreland, will set generally 
to the N. E. through that side of the Strait. 
But, on the French side, circumstances must 
be very different ; for the shore of Boulogne, 
tending almost due N. will give the current a 
like direction, since it cannot turn sharp 
round the point of Grisnez, to the N, E. but 
must preserve a great proportion of its north- 
erly course, until it mix with the waters of 
the North Sea. 

Another circumstance, which ought to 
be noticed, is, that the shore of Boulogne 
presenting a direct obstacle to the waters im~ 
pelled against it by westerly winds, occasions 
a higher level of the sea in its vicinity than 
in other places, and consequently a stronger 
current towards the Goodwin Sands, From 
this it may easily be inferred, that a ship 

assing the Strait in very thick weather, will 
a driven several miles southward of her 

eckoning. The regular tides, which are 
considerably affected by these winds, must 
also be taken into the account, in the appli- 
cation of these remarks.” 

It is highly probable, that many of the 
accidents which happen on the Goodwin 
Sands during thick weather, arise from this 
cause; and the loss of the Britannia India- 
man, on the north-east extremity of the 
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| southernmost of these sands, in January 
| 1809, after it was concluded that she was 
| guite clear of them, which Major R. hag 


Channel, 


cited as ap example, is one striking instance, 

Ina recent work, entitled ‘* Sailing Di- 
rections, &c. for the British Channel,” pub. 
lished by Laurie and Whittle, it is stated, 
that in stormy weather, the extraordinary 
rise of the tide at the mouth of the channel 
is ten feet. It is likewise stated, on good 
authority, that strong west winds cause the 
flood-iide to run an hour or more longer than 
ateommon tines ‘The velocity of the spring- 
tides in this part, is estimated at one mile 
and a half per hour, and that of the neape 
tides at half a mile. eae Panorama, 
Vol. IIT. p. 364; Vol. IV. p. 1535 and 
Vol. VIII. p. 498.] 


= 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Essex, — The recent fine showers have 
been of infinite utility to all grain. The 
reapers tell us the wheats are very weighty, 
which [I believe is the opinion of the farmer 
also : neither are they so thin on the ground 
as was expected. The spring corn 1s fair, 
and the pulse kind appears superior to the 
rest. Harvest is going on very rapidly ; and 
should the weather continue fine, the barns 
and stack-yards in a little time will be rich in- 
deed! Turnips are not defective in plant, 
yet grow very slowly. A better summer was 
never known for the fallowed lands. ‘The 
purchasers of Jambs complain much of their 
great price, and all lean stock is very dear. 
Warwick.—The harvest is generally com- 
menced, and never did finer crops offer them- 
selves to the sickle or the scythe. The wheat 
in particular, is bolder than ever was known. 
The hay is hardly finished: the Avon has 
given a low carriage to a great quantity of 
it, which now befringes the hedges, &c. 
in the neighbourhood of its banks. ‘The 
turnips have suffered considerably by the 
late incessant rains, which have washed much 
of the earth from their roots, and which it 
will be dilficult to replace with the hoe. 
Fat stock are much in demand. Lean stock 
of every description, together with milch 
kine, lower. Prade in general, under the 
prospect of intercourse with America, very 
brisk. Long wool rather rising. 
Suffolk.—The rains we have had of late, 
have made a wonderful increase in all kinds 
of grain, so that we may expect an abundant 
harvest. Turnips have taken a full plant and 
look well. Potatoes promise a full crop. A 
deal of corn is got up in fine order. Harvest 
is very general at this time. Lainbs sell 
higher than last year. We had a very large 
show of lambs. 
Kent.—The wheat harvest is become 
neral, and with some partial exceptions, 
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arising from local situations, the crop has 
rather becu benefited than injured by the 
late rains. An order of Lieutenant General 
Nicholls, the Comman ter in Chief of the 
district, has been issued to coinuianding offi- 
cers of corps,directing them to give every possi- 
ble facility and assistance in getting in the 
harvest, consistent with the Commander in 
Chief's instructions. 

Chester.—The corn harvest has commenced 
in the neighbourhood of this city, aud proves 
abundantly productive. ‘The weather has 


been for several days past most favourable, | 


and still continues so. Indeed, from the 
numerous testimonies which we have received 
of the general luxuriance of the crops, and 
the extent of country that has come imme- 
diately under our eyes, there is every appear- 
ance of the produce of grain proving fully 
adequate to our wants. 

Cornwall,—aA letter from Penzance, dated 
the 16th inst. says:—** [ am happy to say, 
that the wheat and barley crops throughout 
the county of Cornwall are in an excellent 
state, and the farmers anticipate an abundant 
harvest. The corn never looked better than 
it does at pre.ent ; and the late rains, so far 
from having injured it, have improved its 
appearance.” 

York.—The wheat harvest has commenced 
at Leeds under the most favourable auspices 
—the weather is settled, and the crops already 
taken have been got in in excel.ent condition. 
The stalks are, we understand, generally be- 
Jow an average number, but the fulness of 
the ear will supply that deficiency, and make 
what may be considered a fair average crop. 
At Leeds corn market, on Tuesday, owing 
to the favourable harvest weather, a plentiful 
supply of wheat, and but few buyers at mar- 
ket, the trade was dull, and but few sales 
made. Prices may be noted @s. per quarter 
cheaper. In other grain, no material varia- 
tion, — Prices: Wheat 60s. 95s. 105s. 110s. 
tolls. Barley 28s. 33s. to 38s. Oats 22s, 
263, 30s. to 32s. Beans 48s. 53s. to 553, 
Flour 88s. to Q3s. per sack. 

West Norfolk.—The harvest in West Nor- 
folk became general Jast week. The wheats 


are ripe, weighty in hand, and free from | 


mildew. The peas are well loaded, and the 
pods free from vermin. ‘The barleys are still 
very green, but very good on the ground, 
The few oats grown in this district are very 
promising. On the whole, the diilerent grain 
may be reckoned a full average crop. ‘The tur- 
nips area full plant, but stinted in their growth 
from the late heavy and continued rains. 

Wales.—In the neighbourhood of Caer- 
marthen, and throughout the county, wheat 
and oats are cut. In Pembrokeshire, Gla- 
morganshire, and Cardiganshire, the crops 
are very fine and abundant. 

Edinturgh.—In consequence of the fine 
weather we have had for these ten days past, 


harvest will be much sooner than was ex 
pected. We are informed, from East Lo 
tian, that the crop promises to yield above 
an average produce; the wheat is entirely 
free from rust and mildew, and, if the wea 
ther proves favourable, harvest will be general 
in a few days. 

Accounts from every part of the country 
state, that the harvest has commenced under 
the happiest auspices. The crops, of differe 
ent descriptions, approac’) rather to luxuri- 
ance than to failure. This happy disappoints 
ment has already produced the etlect of 
lowering the price of corn in the markets. 
| The following paragraph, extracted from a 

Scotch paper, communicates rather a new 

practice in agriculture: — ‘* In Ross-shire 
| the barley harvest commenced upon the glebe 
| of Kiltearn on Monday the 6th inst. It had 
| been sown early in November by way of exe 
| periment, and the result has beea perfectly 
satisfactory. The quantity and quality are 
excellent, and the straw abundant. It was 
fully ripe for cutting on the last day of July, 
but it was allowed to stand, on account of the 
frequent rains which we have had fora week 
past. The barley stood the winter equally wel 
with the wheat crops. 

At Horncastle great horse fair, the attend 
ance of dealers has been such, as fully warraats 
the reputation of the fair being the most cons 
siderable in England ; the dealings at Horns 
castle and the neighbourhood, (for the fair 
extends for many miles round the town,) 
are looked upon as esta lishing a sort of stand- 
ard for the price of horse-flesh through the 
kingdom. The prices obtained in general at 
this fair, were, we are assured, full fifteen 
per cent. lower than horses have sold for 
within a few months past. Very prime cattle 


| 
| 


alone were looked at with any degree of a- 
vidity by the buyers: middling and inferior 
horses, as well of the draught as the nag 
kind, have not for many years been known 
to be such a drug as at present. a 
Caterpillers, ants, and other insects, It is 
said, are immediately destroyed on being 
sprinkled with a liquor compounded of soap, 
flour of brimstone, and champignons, of each 
equal quantities, dissolved by agentle heat, in 
twenty times their united weight of water. 
= 


ISLAND OF RODERIGUEZ. 

In page 755, we gave the latest account 
that could possibly be received of the present 
condition of the Isle of France; and this the 
rather, because it is understood that the Brie 
tish government have determined on attempte 
ing the capture of that island. We added a 
notice of the island of Roderiguez 5 but 
having since received the followiug additional 
information, we are happy to submit it to our 
readers. 
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Extraordinary Man-learing Tree. 


Extract from a Letter. 


On landing here, we found three French- 
men, (two married,) and from 70to 80 slaves, 
they received us very friendly, apparently, 
but from what we Lacs seen of them, J 
fancy they are not to be trusted ; however 
a short time will shew. The island is cer- 
tainly a very fine one, and equal to any 
thing respecting the cultivation. The soil 
being very rich. Several seeds both of Eu- 
ropean and Indian vegetables, have been 
sown, and thrive very well ; so T expect in 
the course of six months we shall have plenty 
of vegetables. There is very little stock be- 
longing to the French on the island : their 
return is only 17 cows and bulls, 10 sheep, 
203 goats, about 25 turkies, and a small 
quantity of fowls, so we have not inuch to 
expect from them. 


There is plenty of fish here and very fine, 
though the setilers say there are some poison- 
ous, however, we have not experienced any 
bad effects on shore, we always boil silver 
with thein, but some have found the silver 
_ black, and of course did not eat the 

sh, 


Extracts from other Letters. 


There are three European Frenchmen, 
{two married,) they have many slaves, both 
men, women, and children ; these people 
say they have been on the island for 12 or 
13 years,—they have some very neat gardens, 
plenty of oranges, and limes, — the island 
acems to have plenty of orange, poppy, and 
lime trees, pine apples, calabashes, pump- 
kins, chillies, and many other plants.—l 
have seen very few birds on the island except 

ulls, —it is the finest place for fish that ever 
f was in,—the finest mullet I ever saw, and 
indeed all sorts of excellent fish, —The land- 
ing place is indifferent, being very rocky.— 
The island cuts but a poor appearance as yet, 
—it is very mountainows and rocky, but 
where there is a plain it seems to be a very 
fine soil. 


Cocoa nut trees I. have only seen 8 or 9.— 
Some few brab trees and dates. 


The soil seems to be good in the level parts 
of the island, —I saw a great many brab 
trees, but they are very low, not of any use 
for building, only the leaves for covering,— 
plenty of sugar cane and very large, —I had 
the curiosity to measure one of the canes, 
and found it was seven inches in circum- 
ference.—I also found some carrots and cala- 
bashes of much the same size as they are in 
Bombay, and also some plantain trees.—I 
saw no birds but a parrot and flying fox, 
during the whole of my journey. 
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The story of Robinson Crusoe is so well 
known, that to allude to it is sufficient to re- 
call the nature and incident of it to our read- 
ers. He was an Englis/man (Alexander Sel- 
kirk); but, are not these Frenchmen fair 
counterparts to his character? Have they 
ever eajoyed the pleasures of polite and ele. 
gant society ?- What were their inducements 
to seek this seclusion ? and what are their 
feelings now, retired toan island, lone, distant, 
and almost destitute of society ? 


EXTRAORDINARY MAN-BEARING TREE, 


We have at various times received from 
our correspondents accounts of extraordinary 
trees, and the last of that description in 
which a valued friend indulged his humour, 
was thought to be exfra-extraordinary, we 
mean the Guinea-bearing tree, of our sixth 
volume, page 952. If the ‘* Bernakle, or 
Goose-bearing tree,” could have been jus« 
tified by fact, as old Gerard appears to have 
hoped, it might have prepared us for believing 
in the following, for if a goose with feathers, 
why not a man with clothes on ?—Low 
greatly would this have delighted the late 
Dr. K ————~ _ who lamented that the con- 
tinuation of the species could not be accom 
plished without the accession of the sex : 
** Why not,”’ would he exclaim, as trees and 
plants are propagated by scions and suckers ? 
—wN. was afterwards married, and 
had children as his ancestors had before him. 

The following article extracted from a late 
Hindoostan newspaper, if not remarkably 
edifying, may perhaps be amusing to some of 
our readers : 

«« The news-writer at Umrut-Sir mentions 
in his paper, that Rajah Runjeet Sing’s cor- 
respondent at Dehlee had informed the Rajah, 
that Mr. Seton had received advices from the 
South, mentioning a tree, which, instead of 
fruit, bore dwarfs, who hang from the 
branches with their clothes on ;—-and that 
Holkar had sent for and procured two of 
these fruits, which he kept by him. At this 
the Rajah was very mach astonished, and 
sent to Mr. Metcalfe to inquire about it. 
Mr. Metcalfe sent back word, that the same 
thing was mentioned in his ukhbars,—but 
that he could assure the Rajah at the same 
time, that the story was a fabrication, it being 
quite impossible that a tree should bear men 
instead of fruit.” 


* Homunculi: little men, or children? Had 
the story of the mandrake of our witches 
which cried ont when plucked from the 
earth, any similar persuasion for its founda- 
tion? On what was primarily formed the 
supposition of the metamorphosis of mea 
into tees, as frequent in Ovid, &c. ? 
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POETRY. 


ODE TO SELF. 


Dearly as misers love their pelf, 
Thousands love thee, charming Self! 

And whether grave or mellow, 
Thy humours do so well agree 


A most engaging fellow. 


The kindnesses which thou hast shown 
To man (unask’d for), I must own, 
Have made him much thy debtor ; 
And while thy conduct I admire, 
I cannot smother a desire, 
Of knowing thee still better. 


Friendship, I’m sure, I well may say, 
Is but the phantom of a day : 
An empty airy bubble ! 
Nor would Iseek a friend in thee, 
But that I very well can see, 
Thou'lt pay me more than double } 


By foolish fancies led astray, 

Ne’er dreaming of a rainy day, 
With heart both free and willing s 

When mis’ry in my ear complain’d, 

Too often I my purse have drain’d, 
Nor kept a single shilling ! 


To serve a friend [, like a dunce, 
Have got in limbo more than once ; 
And, to my shame be’t spoken, 
By stepping in ’twixt two at blows, 
I’ve sometimes got a bloody nose, 
My head, at others, broken. 


But thou, when a disabl’d tar, 
With shatter’d limbs and many a scar, 
Chaunts forth his woe-worn ditty ; 
How to reject his plea will shew, 
Or tell me, if I must bestow, 
To give the wretch——my pity ! 


If ask'd to be my neighbour's bail, 
I know thou’ lt warn me of a jail, 
Or point out some disaster. 
And, ’ere in broils I intercede, 
Ask, if I geta broken head, 
Where I’m to have a plaster ! 


While many who life’s ocean skim, 

And swore with me they'd sink or swim, 
Now view me as a stranger 3 

Like my old dog, of faith long try’d, 

1 know thou'lt scorn to quit my side, 
However press’d by danger, 


Poetry, 


With half the world’s, that thou must be 


For thee, then, lo! I bid adieu, 

For ever, to the faithless crew, 
Who, while I can befriend ‘em, 

Are mine ; but who will, toa man, 

Forsake me, when they think I caa 
No more assistance lend ’em! 


APOSTROPHE TO SLEEP, 


Come, Sleep, of nature’s languid poweis 
The kind restorer ,—on these hours 
Of midnight, magic influence shed, 
And waft soft slumbers round my head. 
Bid pleasing dreams beguile my brain, 
Bid lively fancy’s airy reign, 
Transport me to these distant scenes, 
(Spite of the space which intervenes) 
Where I my lov’d Maria find, 
Of beauteous form and heav'nly mind ; 
Who, early called from earth away, 
To regions of eternal day, 
Left me, to pass this vale of tears 
In grief, as lasting as my years. 
Come, Sleep, thou balm of human woes, 
And bid my sorrows find repose ; 
Bid my elated fancy rove 
O’er heav’nly objects, which I love ; 
Bid those divine illusions stay, 
Those pictures of eterna! day, 
Which, charg’d with glowing tints, relate 
The splendour of the heav’nly state 5 
Where, freed from all terrestrial cares, 
My late companion glory shares. 
For ever shares! her bliss, her joy, 
Eternal ages shal! employ : 
And rolling still, shall ever flow, 
In lasting channels, deep and slow. 
Come, gentle Sleep, chase grief away, 
Shut from my eyes the visual ray ! 
But pour upon the mental sight, 
A flood of soul entrancing light : 
To guide my footsteps, while I roam 
Through life’s inhospitable gloom ; 
Till at the brink arrived at last, 
Of that dark stream, which all have pass’d, 
I plunge to reach that happy shore, 
Which sleep had oft reveal’d before 5 
And find the heav’nly vision true, 
In realms no mortal ever knew. 
And with the lov’d Maria join, 
In ceaseless extasies divine. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, August 30, 1810. 


’ The speculations of politicians, in the 
Nincteenta century, require more than usual 
information, on matters combined with the 
science to which those who aspire to that title, 
devote themselves. The welfare of nations 
is now, not asimple direct end, to be accom- 
lished by ordinary and right forward means. 
tembraces considerations as well external 
as internal ; as well remote as immediate. 
No nation can be happy if its neighbours 
oppose its” happiness; if they disturb its 
tranquillity through envy of its enjoyments ; 
or if they urge others to interrupt it, al- 
though they themselves profess to refrain from 
violence. ‘This is true of nations adjoining 
each other, at all times; but it is more than 
usually true of those whom commerce has 
united by the ties of reciprocal confideuce, 
and mutualinterest. By means of commerce 
the whole of Europe has been formed into 
one cominunity, and has acknowledged one 
principle of policy: by means of commerce 
the whole world has intermingled interests, 
in the most remote countries, and the pros- 
erity or adversity of a distant people has 
leon felt as the prosperity or adversity of a 
nation itself resident under an opposite hemis- 
here. 

Inasmuch then, as the connections of a 
distant nation, are part of the nation, and 
though adventuring into a foreign land, yet 

reserve their union wiih the main body at 
oo it follows, that whatever treatment 
these connections receive, in that their nation 
and government purticipate. We have seen 
this proposition elucidated by practice ; and 
at this moment, the friendship or enmity of 
a power in Enrope, to another across the 
Atlantic, or iv the still more remote regions 
of Asia, and vice versa, is shewn not so 
much by military armaments and open pro- 
clamation of war, as by regulations aflecting 
the commerce of such a people, and a wel- 
come, ora denial, addressed to their mer- 
chants and agents. We have seen the Chi- 
nese refuse, though it was to bring them in 
millions, the commerce proposed by British 
ships, as punishment for a supposed British 
delinquency : we have seen America impound 
her own commerce, in resentment of offences 
understood to be committed at thousands of 
leagues distance, by foreign powers. We 
have seen France who had no ships, ruin 
hundreds of American citizens, by confiscating 
that property which was consigned to her 
own <‘colers, and intended to yield her own 
negociosis a profit. We have seen interdicts 
sealing up ports from one end of Europe to 
the other, contrary to the interest, the 
wishes, and the prayers of their inhabitants, 


| who hate while they obey the mandates of a 
ect sovereign: a sovereign, whose in- 
} 
| 


terest is adverse and a/zen from their own, 
Commerce has long boasted of being the 
bond that connecied country with country, 
and contronled the perversenesses of the hu- 
man disposition. We have seen the principal 
links of it broken, and the whele of it so 
entangled, that the most flourishing states 
have been unable tv ascertain their real duty 
| and interest, amidst the confusion, 
| Even Britain, at this moment undoubtedly 
' the leading commerc'al state of the world, 
| has arrived at a condition so perplexing, ‘ual 
her wisest politicians scarcely dare pronounce 
on the cause and the cure of it. “Those who 
| have long been creaking on their anticipa- 
| tions, are silenced by the remark, how long 
' the same order of things existed without pro- 
ducing these inconveniencies. Could that be 
| an inherent evil, which has been quiescent 
| during fifteen or sixteen years, and active 
ouly during less than two years? Happily, 
however, the case being so recent, and taken 
into consideration in time, before the distress 
| is fixed, the evil will, we trust, be removed 
by the exercise of commercial forbearance and 
ingenuity, without other consequences than 
those attendant on apprehension. 
The mercantile interests of the city of 
| London, have been thrown into a kind of 
palpitation, on account of an edict of Buo- 
baparte allowing the introduction of colonial 
| produce into France. Not that it has been 
hailed as a simple and honest act, the issue 
' of a convinced understanding and a corrected 
judgment ; but because it seems to be the 
first’ giving way of that obstinacy, which 
has hitherto distinguished the Corsicav.— 
The cause is differently explaincd: but the 
conviction that it is a snare, a trap, a decep- 
tion, is so general, as to become an explicit 
warning to whoever might otherwise incline 
to take instant advantage of it (a very natural 
desire where the warehouses are absolute] 
bursting with commodities)—and if any sult 
fer on balancing thei: accounts, THEY WILL 
HAVE NOBODY TO THANK BUT THEMSELVES. 
They may be ruined ; for that would delight 
the Emperor and King ; but he does not de- 
sign to benefit them; he wants money ur- 
gently : his coffers, as we have repeatedly 
ued. are afflicted with an interstitial—a— 
disappearance, as it were—a consumption—a 
| vacuity between the money bags ;—those 
which are lefi, anxiously peer around in 
search of their fellows—but they are not. 
He finds less money when tremblingly alive 
he examines his treasury, than will answer 
current demands ordinary and extraordinary ; 
yet provide against the purposes, he in- 
dulges in contemplation. He has plundered 
Europe : Europe is to him—exhausted. He 
now wishes te plunder the sea ; this he can« 
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not do by his ships of war; he therefore, 
tries to accomplish it by edicts, inticing, but 
traiterous. Less the Harpy and more the 
Syren, than before, he sings softer songs, and 
would lull by gentler notes—persuading the 
beguiled mariner : those who are wise have 
their ears stopped with impenetrable wax, 
and those not so prepared to escape the in- 
viting trills, will we hope be bound by some 
admonitory power so strongly to the mast of 
public integrity, that even their own struggles 
shall not be able to subject them to danger. 

To the British merchant, we address the 
caution that Homer says was auciently ad- 
dressed to Ulveses : 

Unblessed the man whora music wins to stay 
Nigh the curs’d shore, and listen to the lay ! 

No more that wretch shall view the joys cf life, 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife ! 
In verdant meads they sport,—but wide around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground ; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful shore. 
Fly swift the dang’rous coast ; let every ear 
Be stopp’d against the song! ’TIs DEATH TO 
HEAR ! 

From our Agricultural Report our readers 
willlearn, that the joys of harvest are once 
more bestowed on our island with most salu- 
tary profusion. The nation will, we trust, 
feel as one man the sentiment of gratitude to 
the great Supreme, for this happy change in 
our condition.—If ever there was a cl to 
that duty, this is the time: if every the echo- 
ing shouts of ** largess!’’ should thrill on 
the listening ear from every quarter, night 
after night, this is the occasion. May the 
last load be gathered from the field, amidst 
universal rejoicings, and triumphantly be- 
decked with boughs and ‘hank offerings; 
not to Ceres ; not to the British Kéd, the 

oddess of various seeds! the goddess who 
Con new milk, and dew, and acorns ; 
but to the * one love-diffusing Lord of the 
Universe,” as the Druids taught their disci- 
ples to describe him. 

Happv should we be, at this time, to 
to report that the mercantile interest of our 
capital had recovered equally as the agricul- 
tural. Yet we hope, that ere long both 
London and Dublin, with their dependent 
manufacturing towns, will recover their wish- 
ed-for prosperity. 

Christian charity leads us to wish the same 
in bebalf of our enemies; if enemies we 
noust term those who in their hearts would 
rejoice to be our friends. In our first volume 
p. O81, ef. al, we pointed out the principal 
causes, which, before the American war, act- 
ed prejudicially to Dutch commerce. The 
party spirit of that people during the Ame- 
Tican war, with the treaty and other connec- 
tions formed with the insurgents, were 


! symptoms to all disceyning minds of weak- 
ness mental as well as political: i.e. that the 
men of wisdom were induced from pruden- 
tial considerations to remit their direction of 
public affairs: while the men of faction, 
who supplied their places, with more than 
equal ardour brought less than equal talent. 

Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
It was thought, however, that this nation 
was not sunk so low, but what some ma- 
nagement was decorous if not necessary to be 
observed towards it. It was flattered with a 
nominal independence : all the wor'd knew 
this was farcical; but it served a purpose. It 
was plundered gradually, and under preten- 
ces not so open, though equally oppressive, 
as those with which some other nations 
were loaded : too late the people saw their 
error; and what they now cen do, we know 
not, Sometimes we are led to imagine that 
flesh and blood wi!l no longer support the 
yoke which so dreadfully galls them. ‘Then 
again we ask, what may be expected from a 
people whose energies have been cramped by 
sheer avarice; a people who even carried guns 
powder to their enemies, to be used against 
themselves, Cecause the trafficwas profitable! 
It would be but conformable to the manners 
of the Dutch, if something were brvoding 
among them: should resistance become the 
order of the day, though it might partly, it 
would not wholly, surprize us. If they dise 
cover the delusion practised on them in time 
to communicate their mutual feelings, they 
may yet glow amid the mud of their marshes ; 
and wee be to those Frenchmen on whom 
they exercise their snickersnees : i; peopling 
the dominions of Hades, they will be formi- 
dable rivals to Spanish blades. 

In the mean time it isour duty to record 
the abdication of King Louis; who, finding 
the seat of government as deputy to his bro- 
ther Napoleon, too thorny, has telinquished 
it; and assigned for his descent from the 
throne the following reasons. It is under- 
stood that he had prepared his money matters 
by remittances into foreign parts sometime 
beforehand. ‘The Dutch are exasperated: but 
who can blame him for endeavouring to defy 


starvation, at the expence of those whom he 
strenuously endeavoured to serve ? 

The King of Holland to the Legislative 

Body. 

«© Gentlemen, I charge the Ministers to 
present to your Assembly the resolution which 
I find myself compelled to take in conse- 
quence of the military occupation of my 
capital. The brave French soldiers have no 
pot enemies, than such as are enemies to 
the common cause of Holland and myself. 
They are, and ought to be received with all 
the regard and civility possible ; but it is not 
less true, that in the actual situation of Hol- 


land, when an entire army, a crowd of 
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Custom-House officers, and when even the 
national army is taken from under the power 
of governument ; when every place, with the 
exception of the capital, was under the orders 
of a foreign officer, 1 thought it nght to 
declare to Marshal the Duke of Reggio, and 
the Charzé-d'affaires from the Emperor, that 
if they occupied the capital and its vicinity, 
I should consider that operation as a manifest 
violation of the rights of the people, and the 
most sacred rights among men. 

«* It was this which made me refuse Cus- 
tom-house officers entrance into Meudon, 
Naarden, and Daman. I was right in doing 
so ; because the treaty did not authorise the 
presence of Custom-house officers, but upon 
the banks of the sea and at the mouths of 
Sivers. 

On the 16th of Jane I received, through 
the Chargé d'affaires of his Majesty the Em- 

ror aod King, an assurance that it was not 

is intention to occupy Amsterdam, which 
led me to hope that he would abide strictly 
by a treaty, the conditions of which were 
drawn up by his Majesty, the Emperor him- 
self. Unfortunately my error was not of long 
duration, as I received a communication that 
20,000 French troops had united in the envi- 
ronsof Utrecht. I continued, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme scarcity and embarrassments 
of our finances, to furnish them with sub- 
sistence and other necessary things, although 
.the treaty precisely expressed, that there 
should be 6000 men only maintained at the 
expence of the kingdom ; but I feared that 
this collecting of troops was done with other 
views unfjvourable to our government; and 
late in the night of the 29th I received official 
information, that his Majesty the Eaperor 
insisted upon the occupation of Amsterdam, 
and the establishment of the French head- 
quarters in that capital. 

*« Under these circumstances, Gentlemen, 
you cannot doubt that I was willing to suffer 
for my people any humiliations, if 1 could 
have preserved the hope of being able to 
support such a State, and above all to prevent 
new evils, but 1 could not deceive myself any 
longer. I have signed a Treaty dictated by 
France, under the conviction that measures 
the most disagreeable for the nation, and for 
myself, would not be followed up; and, that 
satisfied with my voluntary abdication, which 
is the consequence of the said treaty, every 
thing would go on smoothly between France 
and Holland The treaty presents, indeed, 
a great number of pretences, and of new 
grievances and accusations ; but can pretences 
be ever wanting? I ought then to have confi- 
ded in the explanations and communications 
which have been made to me besides this 
treaty; and in the formal and circumstantial 
declaration which I have not failed to do— 
such as, that the Cusiom-house officers would 
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only iuterfere in the measures relating to the 
blockade ; that the French troops should only 
remain on the coast ; that the domains of the 
State, and those of the crown, should be 
respected ; that the debts of the countries 
which had been ceded would be charged to 
France; in a word, that from the number 
of troops which were to be furmishea, there 
should be deducted those which, at this 
moment, are at the disposal of France in 
Spain; and even that for the maritime 
strength, necessary time should be allowed. 
I have always flattered myself that the Treaty 
would be admitted ; 1 have been mistaken ; 
and if the entire devotion which I have 
manifested for my duty on ist April, has oaly 
tended to drag on and prolong the existence 
of the country for three months, | have the 
cruelly grievous satisfaction, yet the only one 
which now I can have, that I have fulfilled 
my obligations to the end ; that I have (if I 
am so permitted to speak) sacrificed to the 
existence and welfare of the country, all that 
was possible ; but after the submission and 
the resignation of the Ist of April, 1810, 
I should be much to blame if L consented to 
retain the title of King, being no longer but 
an instrument, no longer commanding, not 
only in the country, but even in my own 
capital; and perhaps soon, not even in my 
alace. 

should be, nevertheless, a witness of 
every thing that might be going on, without 
being able todo any thing for my people ; 
responsible for all occurrences, without the 
power to prevent them or theirinfluence I 
should have exposed myself to the complaints 
of both sides, and perhaps have occasioned 
great misfortunes; by domg which, | should 
have betrayed my conscience, my people, and 
my duty. 1 have for along time foreseen the 
extremity to which | am now reduced, but 
I could not have prevented it without sacri- 
ficing my most sacred duties, without ceasing 
to have at heart the interest of my people, 
without ceasing to connect my fate with that 
of the country. Now that Holland is redu- 
ced to that condition, I have, as King of 
Holland, but one course to take ; and that 
is, to abdicate the throne in favour of my 
children. Any other course would have aug- 
mented the misfortunes of my reign. 
should have perhaps seen often the peaceable 
inhabitants, victims to the contentions of go- 
vernments, destroyed at once. How then 
could an idea of resistance ever enter my 
mind ?—My children, born Frenchmen like 
opt would have seen ina just cause, but 
which they would not have believed to be 
solely mine, the blood of their countrymeu 
flow, I had then but one course to take. 

«© My brother, so violently irritated against 
me, is not so against my children; and 


doubtless he will not destroy what he had 
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done, and deprive them of their inheritance, 
since he has not, nor can have any subject of 
complaintagainst one, who will not, for a long 
time to come, reign himself, His mother, to 
whom the regency appertains by the constitu- 
tion, will do every thing that shall be agreeable 
to the emperor, my brother, and will succeed 
better than myself, who have had the mis- 
fortune never to be successful in my endea- 
yours of that kind ; and at the conclusion of 
a maritime peace, perhaps before, my brother 
knowing the state of things in this country, 
the esteem its inhabitants merit, how mach 
their welfare accords with the interests well 
understood of bis empire, will do for this 
country all it has aright to expect, as the 
reward of its numerous sacrifices to France, 
of iis fidelity, and the interest with which 
it cannot fail to inspire those who judge of it 
without prejndice. Perhaps I am the only 
obstacle to the reconciliation of this country 
with France; should that be so, I might find 
some kind of consolation in dragging out the 
remainder of a wandering and languishing 
life, ata distance from the first objects of my 
whole affection, this good people, and my 
son. ‘These are my principal motives ; there 
are others equally powerful, with respect to 
which I must be silent, but they will easil 

be divined. The emperor, my brother, thane 
strongly prejudiced against me, must feel that 
I could not act otherwise. He is great, and 
he ought to be just. 


As to you, gentlemen, I should be 
much more unhappy even than I am, if pos- 
sible, could I imagine that you would not do 
justice to my intentions. May the end of 
my career prove to the nation and yous 


that | have never deceived you; that I have 
but one aim, the true interest of the coun- 
try; that the fiults I may have committed, 
are solely to be ascribed to my zeal, which 
caused me to employ not always the best but 
the most practicable means of overcoming 
the difficulty of circumstances. I had never 
proposed to myself to govern a nation so in- 
teresting, yet so difficultas yours. Be, gen- 
tlemen, my advocates with the nation; in- 
spire it with an attachment for the Prince 
Royal, who deserves it, if I may judge from 
his happy natural disposition. The queen 
has the same interests as myself. 1 cannot, 
gentlemen, conclude, without recommending 
to you, in the most earnest manner, and in 
the name of the interest and of the existence 
of so many families, whose lives and pro- 
perty would be infallibly compromised, to 
receive the French with the attention, with 
the kindness and the cordiality, which is due 
to the brave people of the first nation in the 
Universe : to your friends, to your allies, who 
consider obedience as the first of duties, but 
which they cannot fail to esteem the more, 
iD proportion as they become aequainted with 


a nation brave, industrious, and worthy of 
esteem under every consideration. In what- 
‘ever place I may happen to terminate my 
days, the name of Holland, and the most 
lively prayers for its happiness, will be my 
last words, will be my last thoughts. 

July 1, 1810. Louris NAPOoLEon. 


Report to the Emperor, dated Paris, July 9, 
1310. 


I have the honour to lay before your majes- 
ty an act of the King of Holland, dated the 
3d inst. by which that monarch declares, that 
he abdicates the crown in favour of his eldest 
son, leaving, according to the constitution, 
the regency to the queen, and establishes a 
council of regency composed of his ministers. 

Such an act, Sire, ought not to have ap- 
peared without a previous concert with your 
majesty. Ir can have no force without your 
approbation. Ought your majesty to confirm 
the disposition taken by the King of Holland? 

The union of Belgium with France has 
destroyed the independence of Holland. Hee 
system has necessarily become the same with 
that of France. She js obliged to take part in 
all the maritime wars of France, as if she 
were one of her provinces. Since the creation 
of the arsenal of the Scheldt, and the annex- 
ation to France of the provinces composing 
the departments of the mouths of the Rhine, 
and the mouths of the Scheldt, the commer- 
cial existence of Holland has become precari- 
ous, The merchants of Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Middleburgh, who can, without any 
restriction, extend their speculations to the 
extremities of the empire, of which they 
form a part, necessarily carry on the commerce 
which Holland transacted. Rotterdam and 
Dordrecht are already on the verge of ruin ; 
these cities having lost the commerce of the 
Rhine, which goes direct, by the new frontier, 
to the ports of the Scheldt, passing through 
the Biesboch. ‘The part of Holland which 
is still alien to the empire, is deprived of the 
advantages enjoyed by the part united thereto. 
Compelled, nevertheless, to make common 
cause with France, Holland will have to sup- 
port the charges of this allowance, without 
reaping any of its benefits. 

Holland is sunk under the weight of her 
public debt, which amounts to between 85 
and 90 millions, that is to say, a fourth 
more than the debt of the whole empire ; 
and if a reduction had been projected by the 
government of the country, it would not 
have been in its power to give a guarantee for 
the inviolability and permanence of sucha 
m asure, inasmuch as the debt, if even re- 
d ued to 30 millions, would still be beyond 
th actual means and ability of that country. 
It is estimated, Holland pays triple the sum 
that France pays. The people groan under 
the weight of 23 distinct descriptions of con- 
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tributions. The Dutch nation sinks under 
its contributions, aud can no longer pay 
then. 


Nevertheless, the necessary expences of the 


Government require that this burden should 
be augmented. The budget for the marine 
amounted, in 1809, to three millions only of 


florins, a sum scarcely sufficient to pay the | 


administrators, the oflicers, and seamen, aud 
to defray the expence of the arsenals, and 
which has not admitted of the equipment of 
a single ship of war. 
armament ordered in 1810, and which is the 


minimum of the naval force necessary for the | 


defence of Holland, triple that sum would be 
sequisite. The war budget has scarcely 
aflurded a sufficiency for maintaining the 
fortresses and 16 battalions; and whilst two 


branches of such importance, are so far from | 
| your majesty. The obstacle w 


having what is necessary for supporting the 
honour and dignity of independence, the 
interest of the public debt has ceased to be 
paid, it is more than a year and a half in 
arrear. 

If, in such a state of things, your majesty 
maintain the recent dispositions, by assigning 
to Holland a provisional government, you 
will only be prolonging her painful agony. 
Tf the government of a prince in the vigour 
of life has left the country in so distressed a 
situation, what can be expected from a long 
minority? It cannot, therefore, be saved 


but by 2 new order of things. ‘The period of 
the power and prosperity of Holland was, 


when it formed partof the greatest monarchy 
then in Europe. Her incorporation with the 
great -mpire is the only stable condition, in 
which Holland can henceforth repose from 
her sufferings and long vicissitudes, and reco- 
ver her ancient prosperity. 

Thus, onght your majesty to decide in 
favour of such an union, for the interest, nay 
more, for the salvation of Holland. She ought 
to be associated in our blessings, as she has 
been associated in our calamities. But ano- 
ther interest still more imperiously indicates to 
your majesty the conduct which you ought to 
adopt. 

Holland is, in fact, a shoot from the French 
territory ; it constitutes a portion of soil ne- 
cessary to complete the form of the empire. 
To become full master of the Rhine, your 
Majesty should advance to the Zuvder sea. 
By this means all the rivers, which have their 
source in France, or which wash the frontiers, 
will belong to you as far as the sea. To leave 
the mouths of your rivers in the possession of 
strangers, would in fact, Sire, confine your 
power to an ill limited monarchy, instead of 
erecting an imperial throne. ‘To leave in the 
power o! foreigners the mouths of the Rhine, 
the Meuse, and the Scheldt, would be tanta- 
mount to submitting your laws to them ; it 
would render your manufacures and com- 


To provide for the | 
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merce dependent on the powers who should 
be in possession of those mouths; it would 
admit a foreign influence in that which is 
most important to the happiness of your 
subjects. The annexation of Holland is still 
necessary to complete the system of the empire, 
particularly since the British orders in council 
of November 1807. ‘Twice since that period 
your majesty has been obliged to close your 
custom-houses to the trade of Holland, in 
consequence of which Holland was isolated 
from the Empire and the Continent. After 
the peace of Vienna, it was in your majesty’s 
contemplation to annex this kingdom. You 
were induced to abandon this idea from con- 
si!erations that no longer exist. You agreed 
with reluctance to the treaty of the 14th 
March, which aggravated the calamities of 
Holland, without meeting any one view of 

hich prevented 
it has now disappeared of itself. Your ma- 
jesty owes it to your empire to take advantage 
of a circumstance which so naturally leads to 
the Union. There can be none more favour- 
able for the execution of your projects. 

Your majesty has established at Antwerp a 
powerful arsenal. ‘The astonished Scheldt 
swels with pride to behold twenty vessels of 
the first rate hearing your majesty’s flag, and 
protecting its shores that were formerly scarce- 
ly visited by any ¢rading vessels. But the 
great designs of your majesty, in this respect, 
cannot be fully accomplished except by the 
union of Holland. It is necessary to com- 
plete so astonishing a creation. Under your 
majesty’s energetic government, the ensuing 
year will not terminate, before, by calling 
into action the matitime resources of Holland, 
a fleet of 40 sail of the line, and a great 
number of troops, shall be assembled in the 
Scheldt and Texel, to dispute with the 
British government the sovereignty of the 
sea, and repel its unjust claims. 

So that it is not the interest of France 
alone that calls for this union; it is that of 
continental Europe, who applies to France 
to repair the losses of her marine, and com- 
bat, on her own element, the enemy of the 
prosperity of Europe ; whose industry it has 
not been able to stifle, but whose commu. 
nications it obstructs by its insolent claims, 
and the vast number of its ships of war. 
Finally, the union of Holland augments the 
empire, in rendering more close the frontiers 
she defends, and in adding to the security of 
its arsenals and docks. It enriches it by an 
industrious, thrifty and laborious people, 
who will add to the stock of public wealth, 
in increasing their private fortunes. There 
are no people more estimable, or better 
adapted to derive benefit from the advantages 
which the liberal policy of your government 
affords to industry, France could not have 
made a more valuable acquisition. 
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The annexation of Holland to France is 
the necessary consequence of the union of 
Belgium. It completes your majesty’s em- 
pire, as well as the execution of your sysiem 
of war, politics, and trade, It is the first, 
but a necessary step towards the restoration 
of your navy; in fact, it is the heaviest 
blow which your majesty could inflict upon 
England 

Asto the young prince, who is so dear to 
your majesty, he has already felt the effects 
o your good will. You have bestowed on 
him the grand duchy of Berg. He has there- 
fure no occasion for any new establishment. 

I have the honour to propose to your ma- 
jesty the project of the tollowing decree. I 
aw, &c. 

CuampaGny, Duke of Cadore. 


Extract from the Registers of the Office of 
the Secretary of State. 
Palace of Ramlouillet, July 9, 1810. 

We, Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protecior of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Con- 
federation, &c. &c. have decreed, and hereby 
decree, as follow : 

Title 1.—Art. I. Holland is united to 
France. —2. The city of Amsterdam shall 
be the third city of the empire.—3. Holland 
shall have six senators, six deputies to the 
council of state, twenty-five deputies to the 
legislative body, and two judges in the court 
of cassation.—4. The officers by seaand land, 
of whatever rank, shall be confirmed in their 
employments. Commissions shall be deliver- 
ed to them signed with our hand. The royal 
guard shall be united to our imperial guard. 

Title 1W.—Of the Administration for 1810. 
—5. The duke of Placentia, arch-treasurer of 
the empire, shall repair to Amsterdam in 
the capacity of our lieutenant-general. He 
shall preside in the council of ministers, and 
attend to the dispatch of business. His fune- 
tions shall cease the Ist of January 1811, 
the period when the French administration 
shall commence.—6. All the public function- 
aries, of whatever rank, are confirined in 
their employments. 

Title the Finances. — 7. The 
deo contributions shall continue to be 
evied until the ist of January, 181], at 
which period the country shall be eased of 
that burden, and the imposts put on the same 
footing as the rest of the empire. —The bud- 
cet of receipts and disbursements shall be sub- 
mitted to our approbation before the Ist of 
August next. Only one-third of the present 
amount of interest upon the public debt shall 
be carried to the account of expenditure for 
1810. The interest of the debt for 1808 and 
1809, not yet paid, shall be reduced to one- 
third, and chargeg on the budget of 1810.— 


g. The custom-houses on the frontier, other 
than those of France, shall be organized 
under the superintendance of our direcior- 
general of the custom-houses. ‘The Dutch 
custom-houses shall be incorporated there- 
with.—The line of custom-bouses, now on 
the French frontier, shall be kept up until 
the Ist January, 1811, when it shall be res 
moved, and the communication of Holland 
with the empire become free. —10. ‘The co- 
lonial produce, actuaily in Holland, shall 
remain in the hands of the owners, upon 
paying a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem. A 
declaration of the amount shall be made be- 
fore the Ist September at farthest. —The said 
merchandize, upon payment of ihe duties, 
may be imported into France, and circulated 
through the whole extent of the empire. 

Title 1V.—11. There shall be at Amster- 
dam a special administration, presided over by 
one of our counsellors of state, which shall 
have the superintendance of, and the neces- 
sary funds to provide for the repairs of the 
dykes, polders, and other public works. 

Title V.—12. In the course of the present 
month, there shall be nominated, by the 
legislative body of Holland, a commission of 
fifieen members, to proceed to Paris, in order 
to constitute a council, whose business shall 
be to regulate definitively, all that relates to 
the public and local debts, and to conciliate 
the principles of the union with the localities 
and interests of the country.—13 Our minis- 
ters are charged with the execution of the 
presentdecree. (Signed) NAPOLEON. 

By the Emperor, 
(Signed) The Minister Sec. of State, 
H. B. Duke oF Bassano. 


. . . 


On his birth day (August 15) Buonaparte 
at Paris gave audience in form to the Dutch 
deputies ; from the principal of which, Admi- 
ral Verheuil, he received an address so flate 
teringly equivocal that we should not be 
surprized to hear ina reasonable time of the 
Admiral’s berth in the haven of rest.——____ 

The despot answered it, with tolerable 
promptitude ; but with greater vehemence 
against Britain than coniplacency towards 
Holland. Gradually, but certainly, if we 
guess rightly, is the scene advancing which 
will set the Corsican’s character in a just point 
of view. Already public opinion mainiains a 
reserve when his vapid flatterers rehearse his 
disgusting praises. They fall as heavy as 
a thrice told tale, that scarcely vibrates on the 
ear of drowsiness. The stage effect of his 
feats is rapidly going by. If some new spec- 
tacle be not speedily devised, the Emperor 
and King, will receive permission, if not 
invitation, to take his place in the family 
mansion of all the Capulets. Not the ‘* re- 
animating Solar Tincture ” of the ci-devant 
immortal Dr, Sibley, nor the more than 
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miraculous * Balm of Gilead,” of the yet 
living and therefore soi-disant immortal Doc- 
tor Solomon, will avail to recall their rival 
in immortality and fame, the Emperor of 
France and King of Italy, from the land of 
oblivion. And when he is departed-—but 
Heaven defend our ears from that deafening 
burst of execration which peals around the 
funeral and blasts the memory of Napoleon 
Buonaparte ! 

That the Dutch may be kept from insur- 
rection is hoped at Paris; and to the vast 
body of French soldiery which now garrisons 
that country is entrusted the preservation of 
the peace ; while a large part of the Dutch 
army is drawn to distant parts 

The same policy was pursued in Spain; 
but it failed: will it also fail in Holland? 
Spain is unquestionably, at this moment, a 
most interesting object for contemplation. 
Very slow is the progress made by the French 
in subjugating that nation. Successes in one 
~ are counterbalanced by checks in others. 

he temper of the people is not conciliated ; 
the spirit of resistance is not subdued: the 
very anomaly of the military movements, if 
such they can be called, ‘adopted by the 
Spaniards, puzzles the French officers; and 
they see their men perish by causes scarcely 
describable, and their armies mouldering 
away by events, against which neither pru- 
dence can be of any avail, nor foresight put 
the sufferers on their guard. 

A dispatch intercepted in Spain, relates a 
conference of an official nature, which 
passed between the Duke de Cadore, French 
minister for foreign relations and the Duke of 
Santa Fé, the Spanish Ambassador from King 
Joseph at Paris. In this, the minister describes 
Napoleon as unable ‘‘ tosend any more money 
to Spain, having already sent two hundred 
millions of livres;—that Spain itself must 

rovide for the French army now invading 
it ;—having drained France of 400,000 men. 
That the contributions imposed on Spain, 
should have been inforced to a sufficient 
amount to support the French troops, 
and government ; it being the emperor's rule 
to make the countries which he subjugates, 
pay the expences of their subjugation : "— 
with much more to the same purpose. 

We have repeatedly asserted the same facts, 
as are now officially acknowledged: we 
know that this Minister has stated the loss 
of money, at barely half what it would be re- 

orted at by an unbiassed calculator: and the 
las of lives is probably as much more : but 
over this a veil of the most profound secre- 
ey is drawn throughout all the bureaux of 
Paris. 

Nevertheless, it ts acknowledged that sick- 
ness has laid aside many thousands from the 
French army : and when it is known that 
boys of thirteen years of age, are sent to en- 
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dure the hardships and privations of military 
life, it is rather to be wondered at, that any 
escape, than that so many fall sacrifices to 
change of diet, of lodging, of climate, and 
atmosphere; also to the absence of parental at. 
tention : to say nothing of those laborious 
exertions which demand robust health, ma- 
ture and well settled constitutions. 

The French have been six months before 
Cadiz, without making any impression : they 
have taken Ciudad Roderigo, but have not 
passed beyond it : on the contrary, they have 
retired to enter Pcrtugal, fiom the North, 
where they will take a town or two: but, 
possibly, achieve nothing to boast of. 

The British troops are at this moment 

gathering the fruit produced by the laurels 
won at Talavera. No longer let the most 
obdurate party spirit describe them as ‘* bare 
ren.” With an army, said by themselves, 
to be 70,000 men, the French General, 
Massena, though of violent character, ex- 
ercises the utmost caution in his manceuvres ; 
and employs all the resources of his talent, 
in contending with Lord Wellington— 
who may, possibly, number 60,000 troops 
(British and Portuguese) under his command. 
The extreme respect with which the British 
have inspired their adversaries, —never shewn 
to any nation equally, before—is a compli- 
ment of a kind not to be mistaken, an ac- 
knowledgement not ambiguous, and certain- 
ly -” undeserved by those to whom it is 
aid. 
; The other nations of Europe are commit- 
ting political felo de se. Denmark, Prussia, 
the north of Germany, &c. have issued edicts 
prohibiting American vessels—the only neu- 
trals they can well acknowledge, from enter- 
ing their ports. This deserves notice: for, 
was it ever known before that friendly vessels 
resorting, to friendly ports and cities, for com- 
mercial purposes, were forbidden from pursu- 
ing their lawful occupations ?—W hat is poli- 
tical friendship now? What is neutrality? 
—The edicts themselves assign no other rea- 
son for this harsh conduct, than that ‘* it 
enters into the political measures of the em- 
peror of France, that it should be so.” 

Sweden is engaged in choosing a successor 
to the throne. The late king, Gustavus, 
has traversed almost the whole of Ger- 
many, and has, as is supposed, sounded the 
disposition of more than one sovereign. 
Whether he has also instituted any proceed- 
ings among his friends at home, is more than 
we can affirm ; but not more than is gene- 
rally thought probable. He quitted Switzer- 
land privately ; and it is understood, that he 
has a returned to the place of his abode 
in that country. : 

The war which has drained the Russian 
coffers, continues still to rage against Turkey ; 
we suppose with varied success, Account 
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from the seat of carnage are so confused and 
contradictory that we can discern little more 
through the gloom than mutual destruction 
by the contending parties. The assumptions 
of Russia and the obstinate defence of the 
Turks, are evinced by articles in our Olservan- 
du Externa. 

Sicily is threatened with invasion ; it has 
Jong been threatened: invasion is not con- 
quest. “Phe subject is not of the first impor- 
tance to Britain. 

Our disputes with the United States of 
America, afford nothing new on which to 
remark. It is possible, that some time may 
elapse before we have any thing striking to 
report, 

The condition of South America is we 
hope improving : time may give to the con- 
duct of that Continent an importance not at 
this moment anticipated by many. The 
principles that have already appeared to influ- 
ence the Spanish dominions have had no 
despicable influence in lowering the expecta- 
tions, and defeating the politics of the Empe- 
ror and King. — They have rolled him of 
millions of millions of ducats, doubloons, 
and pieces of eight. Well may he curse 
cruel fortune and the still more cruel ‘* Ty- 
rants of the Sea.” 

The late rise of colonial produce in our 
market (about 15 per cent.), will act very fa- 
vourably on the interests of our West-India 
islands. The favour will be felé by the 
planters ; and we trust it will renovate good 
hamour and good will, wherever they have 
been interrupted. Away with pouts, and 
frowns, and lowerings of the countenance, 
when sugar is in demand for exportation, and 
tum for home consumption ! 

As to India, we hope that all is well there. 
We have no reason to fear the contrary. Yet 
we acknowledge that some with whom we 
converse, accustomed to Enropean usages at 
home, assist us with their wondermeuis at 
European usages abroad. 


We desire to recal the attention of our 
friends to the importance of the Report of 
tle Committee on the State of Bullion and 
Bank paper ;—the first article of the present 
month. We shall be thankful for any com- 
munications calculated to throw light ona 
subject so intricate—some are promised us— 
and we reserve our observations till conve- 
nience shall serve. In the mean while, we 
have prepared a few remarks on the Reports 
relative to public offices that may be dis- 
pensed with, and that ought to be abolished : 
also on several other Reports, as: 

On the Audit of the Public Accounts. 

On the Collection of Taxes in Scotland, . 


On the Expences attending the Construcs 
tion of Public Buildings. 

On the Management of the Linen Board 
in Ireland, 

On the Expences of Printing, Stationary, 
&e. 

The whole forming a suite of great inter- 
est and importance to the Public. 


PRESENTIMENT OF DANGER AND DEATH 
IS IT POSSIBLE TO ACCOUNT FOR THAT 
FEELING ? 


Instances in proof that some persons have 
expected their dissolution ata time or place, 
or on an occasion specified, are not wanting : 
yet the cause of those impressions, and the 
mode of their acting, remains a mystery. Is 
this a result from some portion of the pro- 
phetic spirit communicated to man ?—is it a 
modification of the supposed second sight, 
acting on the individual himself, and there- 
fore, assuming a different operation from that 
which regards others?—is it a proof of a 
principle distinct from that mere mortal ma- 
terial tabernacle of clay, the body ?—is it a 
diversity of the faculty of dreaming, an agency 
not jaising visions before the imagination, 
but exciting a persuasion, which produces 
all the effects of conviction? Has any thing 
analagous been observed in animals? And 
we ask this rather, because that animals 
dream is generally admitted; but what are 
the powers of foresight of which they are 
capable, and do they ever, as men do, brave 
those dangers which tney are aware will be 
fatal ? 

We ask these questions as induced by the 
enguiries of a correspondent, (including our 
own gratification)—who has referred us to 
instances in a late Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
which at his request, and as deeming the 
subject sufficiently eurious to justify investi- 
gation, we have reprinted from that long 
established miscellany. 

At the siege of the Hayannah, in 1762, 
the Namur and Valiant took it day and 
day about to fight a sap battery; and the 
relief of the people was effected every mid- 
night, to save from the observation of the 
Spanish garrison one party's approach and 
the other’s retreat. We bad marched fort 
in number, a lieutenant leading, and myself 
(a midshipman) bringing up the rear, to ree 
lieve the Valiant’s; when Mcor, one of our 
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men, made frequent calls to stop—these at 
last became quite frivolous, and my distance 
had got so long from the Lieutenant, that 
the party was halted to close the line. In the 
interiin, Moor fairiy owned he had no sto- 
mach for the battery that night, knowing he 
should be killed. Our officer, a hard- 
headed Scotchman, steady and regular as 
old time, began sharp upon me: my ex- 
cuse was the man’s tardiness, and I reported 
his words. ‘* Killed indeed, and cheat the 
sheriff out of his thirteener and a baubee! 
—No, no, Paddy: trust to fate and the fa- 
mily honour of the O’Moors for all that.— 
Come, Sir, bring him along: point your 
sword in his stern-post.” Moor of course 
made no reply, but under a visible corporeal 
effort and a roused indignation stept into the 
line: our whole party moved on. Now this 
Moor was seldom out of a quarrel on board 
ship, and having some knowledge of the 
fistycuffs-art, he reigned pretty much as cock 
of the walk on the lower gun-deck. When 
we had relieved the battery, and the Valiant 
had gone silently off, all the guns were 
manned. ‘There remained on the parapet 
only one heavy piece ef ordnance, and our 
very first discharge dismounted it. Elated 
with that success, up jumped all hands 
upon the platform, and gave three cheers, 
when a little devil of a gun took usin a line, 
and knocked down five men. Sure enough 
amongst these, Moor, being the foremost 
upon his legs, was the first person killed. 
From whence had Moor this fore- knowledge ? 
He quoted no dream. In 1778, to come 
nearer the recollection of survivors, at the 
taking of Pondicherry, Captain John Fletch- 
er, Captain Demorgan, and Lieutenant Bo- 
sanquet, each distincily foretold his own 
gcath on the morning of their fates. 
L’Oriflame, a well appointed 40 gun 
French ship, had been taken by our Isis of 
50. Captain Wheeler, immediately prior to 
close action, sent for Mr. Deans, Surgeon of 
the Isis, and entrusted him certain particu- 
lar injunctions about family concerns. The 
Doctor attempted to parry funeral ideas, but 
was bluntly told, ‘* I know full well this 
day's work : Cunningham will soon be your 
commander. Al] the great circumstances of 
my life have been shown in dreams : my last 
hour is now come.” He was killed 
early in the fight ; and Lieutenant Cunning- 
ham managed so well in the devolved com- 
mand, that Admiral Saunders made hima 
t captain into L’Oriflame in Gibraltar 
y. This fore-knowledge of things at hand 
is a subject many profess themselves positive 
abont: their strong argument is experience, 
and all who have not been so favoured, may 
reasonably enough doubt, stopping short of 
contradiction. Certain instances then afloat 
in the navy I may take the liberty to pro- 
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LITERARY IMMORALITY, 

Our correspondent Philo has desired us to 
direct our attention to that numerous and 
encreasing body of pamphlets for the popular 
class of readers, which in the shape of Ob. 
scene Trials, abridgements from Infamous 
Books, aud Tales, extremely disgraceful and 
detrimenta! to the public, is doing extensive 
mischief among our population. We have 
formerly hinted at this, ourselves; and we 
beg the favour of any of our correspondents 
to suggest a mode consistent with the popular 
Seeling on the liberty of the press, by which 
this growing evil may be eradicated. 

These works are, no doubt, the substitutes 
for those which formerly pestered our metro- 
polis, periodically, and extended their vicious 
influence in almost every town and village in 
the kingdom ;—as those were suppressed, 
and revived no more, we should be happy to 
see the same fute PERMANENTLY attached to 
those now alluded to. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anno DEATHS. 
FROM THE 20TH OF JULY TO THE 2OTH OF 
auGcust, 1810. 

BIRTHS. 

Of a Son.—At Edinburgh, the lady of Ludovic 
Houstoun, Esq. 
Of a Daughter.—At his house in Portland- 
place, the lady of Valentine Conolly, Esq. 
MARRIAGES. 


At Cheshunt, Mr. J. C. Harris, of Bucklers- 
bury, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. S. 
Twycross, of Walthamcross, Herts—At St. 


George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon, C, Jenkin-, 


son, to Miss J. Shuckburgh Evelyn.—At Put- 
ney, W. Baring, Esq. to Miss F. Thompson, of 
Waverly Abbey, Surrey—-At Wroxton Abbey, 
Oxford, Right Hon. Earl of Guilford, to Miss 
M. Boycott, of Rudge-hall, Salop.—At St. Mar- 
tin’s, Major A. Frazer, of the 76th regiment, to 
Miss C. Kingston, of Basing-house, Heris.—At 
Baltimore, Mr. Mansfield, son of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, to the 
daughter of General Smith, of that city.—W. 
Bagat, Esq. of Castle Bagat, in the county of 
Dublin, Esq. to Miss Anne Lansdowne,—At Lit- 
tleton, the Rev. P. Wood, to Miss Penrice, of 
Droitwich, Worcester.—At St. George’s, Han- 
over-square, Lieut,-Col, Pierce, of the Madras 
Establishment, to Miss Lister,—At St, Mary-le- 
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bone, the Rev. Richard Hartley, of Newcastle- | 
upon-Tyne, to Miss Jane Bishop, of Gloucester- 

place, New-road.—At Cambridge, Mr. John 

Smith, University Printer, to Miss Susan Ind, of 

the same place.—At Woodford, Lieut.-Gen. Sir | 
David Baird, Bart. to Miss P. Campbeil, of Fern- 

ton and Lochlane, in the county of Perth—At 

Woodford, Michael Henry Perceval, to Miss 

Flower, eldest daughter of Sir Charles Flower, , 
Bart.—At Surinam, A. Valery, of Bayonne, to 

Miss Julia Lyon, eldest daughter of the Rev. So- 

lomon Lyon, fate Hebrew Teacher to the Univer- 

sity of Cambridge—By special licence, at St. 

George’s, Hanover-square, by Hon, and Rey. | 
Menry Cust, the Riglit Hon. Lord Brownlow, fo | 
Miss Hume, daughter of Sir Abraham Hume, | 
Bart. and niece to the Earl of Bridgewater.—'T he 

hereditary Prince of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, to | 
the Princess Carolina of Saxe Weimar.—At St. 

George’s, Hanover-square, James Staveley, Esq. | 
of Gray’s Inn, to Ann Ewbank, daughter of the | 
lace John Abraham, Esq. of Tottenham.—At | 
Lewisham, W. Ailan, Esq. of Lewisham, to | 
Miss Ann St. Barbe, of Blackheath.—At West- 

bury upon Trim, J. Houghton, Esq. of Dublin, 

to Miss Hall, of Stoke Bishop.—W. Bolland, 

Esq. of the Middle Temple, to Miss E. Bolland, 

of Clapham.—At Sevenoaks, Jolin Down, Esq, | 
jun. of Bartholomew-lane, to Miss A. Kelson of | 
the same place_-At Clapham, J. Diggens, Esq. | 
of Chichester, to Harriot, youngest daughter of 

S. May, Esq.—In Edinburgh, Dr. Brewster, to 

Miss Julia Macpherson, youngest daughter of 

the late J, Macpherson, Esq. M. Px—Mr. S. Ro- 

binson, of Ballystockutt, (Ireland), aged seventy- 

str, to Miss Eliza Ann Allan, of the same place, 

aged seventeen {**At St. George’s, Hanover- 

square, H. Fooley, Esq. of Manchesjer, to Mrs. 

Wybrow, late of Covent-garden Theatre.—At 

Islington, Dr. Buxton, of Fenchurch-street, to 

Janet, daughter of Joseph Travers, Esq. of High- 

bury-grove.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, | 
W. Isaacson, Esq. of Milden-hail, Suffolk, to | 
Miss Tattersall, only daughter of the late E, | 
Tattersall, Esq. of Grosvenor-place.—At Kensing- 

ton, P. G. Williams, Esq. ot Brompton, to Miss 

Shakespear, daugiter of J. Shakespear, of the 

same place.—At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, J. E. 

Rattenbury, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Miss Anne 

Maria, daughter of Capt. H. L. Ball, of the 

Royal Navy.—At Little Hampton, Capt. Parsing- | 
ton, of the Koyal Artiliery, to Miss Jane Curry, 

daughter of the late Mr. Roger Curry, surgeon 

of the Royal Navy.—Cupt. W. I, Leatham, Esq. 

of the 4th dragoons, to Louisa, daughter of J. 

Stastin, Esq. banker, of Birmingham.— At Brance- 

peth, Durham, the Rev. Jolin Beresford, e!dest 

son of the Hon. and Most Reverend his Grace | 
the Lord Archbishop of ‘Tuam, to Miss Horsley, 
cnly daughter and heiress ot Robert Horsley, 
Esq. late of Bolam, Northumberland, deceased, | 
—Pauyl Methuen, L:q. to Miss Mildmey, eldest 

daughter of the late Sir Henry Paulett St. John | 
Mildmay, Bart. of Dogmerstield Park, Hants— 
Thomas Cook, Esq. of Hackney, to Miss Anna | 
Maria Smith, of the Chapter House, St. Paul's. | 
At Woolwich, Capt. J, E. Jones, of the Royal | 
Antillery, to Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late Wm. Smith, Esq. Ticasurer of his Mojesty’s | 
Ordnance, 


DEATHS. 

Mr. Charles Cave, surgeon, of Pxtersficld.— 
The circumstances which occasioned his death 
were as tollow:—A few days previous to his 
death, a seafaring man, who had been illa few 
days preceding, was attacked, while at Peters- 
field, with a violent inflammation en the lungs ; 
and, after being attended several times during the 
day, by Messts. Cave and Whicher, he died the 
next morning. The surgeons being of various 
opinions as to the real cause cf his death, agreed 
to open the body, which they did, and found the 
lungs in a complete state of putrefaction. They 
afterwards sewed up the body, in doing which 
they pricked their fingers; and, the same evening 
both of them were seized with violent pains in 
the arm, which soon extended to nearly the 
whole of the body, Mr, Cave died, alter en- 
during the most excruciating pains for six days. 
Mr. Whicher is still alive, though suffering ex- 
treme pain; but his hand and aim have been 
opened by several of the most skiltul surgeons of 
the neighbourhood, and from the metropolis, and 
a discharge being obtained from the wounds it is 
hoped his life will be saved.—At his seat, Berke~ 
ley Castle, Gloucestershire, Frecerick Augustus 
Berkelev, Viscount Dursley, and Baron Berkeley, 
of Berkeley Castle, Lord-Lieutena. t and Custos 
Rotulorum of Gloucestershite, Constable of the 
Forest of Dean, Colone! of the South Gloucester 
Militia, and High Steward of the City of Glou- 
cester—His Lordship was in his 65th year; he 
has left a widow, and avery numescus family— 
seven sons and three daughters; his lordship’s 
eldest son, Viscount Dursley, M. P. for Giou- 
cestershire, succeeds to his titles and estates.— 
His Lordship was brother to the Margravine of 
Anspach, and the Countess Dowager of Granard, 
Considerable notoriety was lately given to some 
ciicumstances relative to the marricge of this 
nobleman, in cons:quence of a p tition to the 
House of Commons and the discussion which 
followed on Lord Dursley taking hs seat as mez. « 
ber for Gloucestershive, and qualifying as the 
apparent of a peer. ‘The subject was also brougut 
betore the House of Lords sure years since by 
Lord Berkeley himself, with the view of remove 
ing all doubts respecting the succession to the 
title, but after an investigation had heen proceed= 
ed in for some time, it wat got md of on the 
ground that it was prematura during his lordship’s 
life-time. The point must now be decided, and 
will probably come be'ore the Commitee of Pri- 
vileges, in the House of Lords, next session. 
George Bindby, of Stamturd, dealer in toys, 
Oranges, Kc. with -which he used to attend the 
neighbouring fairs and markets.—the room in 
which he slept was so filled with goods that he 


' was obliged to climb over them m order to get 
| into bed, which was situate within halt a yard of 


the window, that had scarcely a whole pane of 
glass in it for many years. His tamily had re- 
peatedly received relief fiom the partsh of All 


| Saints, he always pleading poverty, sta‘ing, that 


if they relied on any assistance trom him they 
must starve; notwithstanding whicn, he died 
possessed of property to the amount (it is sup- 


| posed) ot £1000, which he bequ athed the doy 


on which be died, toa person no way related to 
him.—Mr. J. Harrison, farmer, of Bingham, 
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Lincoln, has, within the last six weeks, buried 
five children of the respective ages of 3, 9, 11, 
13, and 18 years, whodied of a malignant fever, 
which has been for some time prevalent in that 
town —Joseph de Montgolfier, the celebrated in- 
ventor of fire balloons, aged 70.—At Topsham- 
road, Devon, A Fenn, Esq. of Water-lane, 
‘Tower-street.—S. Smith, Esq. jun. of Goids- 
worthy Terrace, Rotherhithe —I!n  Berkeley- 
square, Mrs. W. Egerton, aged 81. —At Tisbury, 
Hampshire, R. Osborne, aged 104. His posteri- 
ty amounted to 187 persons, viz. three sons, and 
five daughters, 67 grand-children, 81 great grand 
children, and one great great grand-child.—At the 
Parsonage House, at Wilby, in the 49th year of 
his age, the Kev. George Beevor, fifth son of Sir 
Thomas Beevor, Bart.—At Newcastle, Mrs 

Watkin, of that place. On being informed that 
her son was fighting in the street, she ran to the 
place pointed out; and on seeing one of the 
men -fall, she exclaimed, ‘© Oh my son!” and 
expired immediately,—At his seat, Serlby Hail, 
in Nottinghamshire, Robert Monckion Arundel, 
Viscount Galway, Baron of Kilbard, in the 
county of Clare, one of his Majesty’s most ho- 
nourable Privy Council, and Knight of the’ Bath. 
His Lordship is succeeded in his titles and estates 
by his eldest son, the Hon. William George 
Monckton, now Viscount Galway.—Mrs. Wal- 
lace, the lady of the late gallant Captain Wal- 
lace, who was unfortunately overturned in her 
carriage a few days ago, in the Strand. Her arm 
was broken in three places, and a mortification 
ensued.—At Roehampton, Mrs. Wansittart, the 
lady of the Right Hon. N. Vansittart, Esq. and 
second daughter of Lord Auckland.—At Bath, 
Major-Gen. Robert Rayne, of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, aged 58.—At his house, Eart\’s-court, 
T. Forsyth, Esq. of Upper Wimpole-street.—At 
Malta, L. Lardy, Lieut. of De Meuron’s regi- 
ment.—The Countess of Roslyn —At Sunder- 
land, Mrs. Hall, aged 106. Her twin brother 
died about five years ago, aged 10], and her mo- 
ther attained 108.—General Charles Vernon, in 
the 92d year of his age. He was Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the Tower, and senior General of his 
Majesty’s Forces.—At an advanced age, Dowager 
Lady Cullum, relict of the late Rev. Sir John 
Culjum, Bart. of Hardwick House, near Bury, 
who died in the year 1785.—Madame Recamicer, 
as much celebrated by her beauty, as by the bank- 
ruptcy of her husband, formerly an eminent 
banker, died a few days ago at Paris—At Sr. 
James’s Palace, aged 67, W. Wybrow, First 
Master Cook to his Majesty ; in whose service he 
had been near 53 years, having been apprenticed 
to the King, when Prince George, as was cus- 
tomary at that time.—Mr. M‘Donold, of the 
Greyhound Inn, Malmsbury, perished in one of 
his casks, being suffocated by the impure air. He 
has left a widow and five children. As acaution, 
it may be proper to notice, that a pail of water 
thrown into the cask, would have prevented the 
above accident.—At Spetchley, near Worcester, 
Anne Tavlor, at the age of 114.—At Chelsea, 
Capt. J. Wainwright, sen. of the R. N.—At Ken- 
tish Town, Mrs. Jewett, of Holborn, aged 30.— 
At his house in Portland-street, the Rev. J. W.~ 
Neville, of Burgclere, Hants, and of Bishop- 
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stone, Wilts. The above valuable rectorices, the 
tythes of which have not been raised for many 
years, are in the pasronage of the Bishop of 
Winchester and the Earl of Pembroke.—Mr, 
Tuke, of Wath, near Rotherham, who died re- 
cently, has bequeathed in his will:—To every 
child that attended his funeral, one penny, (from 
6to 700 atiended.)—To every poor woman in 
Wath, Is.—To the ringers 10s. 6d. to ring one 
peal of grand bobs, to strike off while putting 
him in the grave (which was done.)—To seven of 
the cldest navigators one guinea, for puddling 
him up in his grave-—To his natural daughter, 
£4 4s. per annum.—To his old and _ faithful) 
servant Joseph Pitt, £21. per annum.—To an 
old woman, who had for 1) years tucked him up 
in bed, only £1. 1s.—Forty dozen penny loaves 
to be thrown from the church leads at twelve 
o’clock on Christmas-day, for ever.—Two elegant 
brass chandeliers for the church :—and £20. for 
a setof new chimes. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


Oxford, 


July 11.—The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted :—M. A.—Rev. William Slater, of Mer- 
ton college; Rev. Thomas Thomas, of St. Ed- 
mund-hall ; Rev. William Chambers, of Maeda- 
len college; Rev. Saunders William Miller, Rev, 
of Frederic Iremonger, and Rev. Henry Yeomans, 
Pembroke ; Mr. R Le Comte, aud Mr. E, Prod- 
gers, of ‘Trinity college.—B. A.—Mr. Alexander 
Bunn Haden, of St. Edmund-hall; Mr. John 
Beaumont Swete, of Onel college; Mr. John 
Cecil Tattersall, Mr. Heneage Finch, and Mr. 
John Darby, of Christ church; and Mr, Ed- 
ward Taylor, of Brasenose college. 

On the last day of Act Term, the following 
gentlemen were admitted :—D. D.—Rey. John 
Starky, of Queen's college.—B. D.—Rev. Jolin 
Starky, of Queen's college ; Rev. Thomas Ash- 
ly, and Rev. Thomas Barneby, of Brasenose ; 
and the Rev. Jeremiah Smith, of Corpus Christi 
college—-B. C. L.— Kev. James Pears, of St. 
Mary-ball—M. 4,.— Right Hon. Hugh Viscount 
Ebrington, of Brasenose college ; Mr. Nathaniel 
Ellison, of Merton ; Rev. John Warren, of Oriel; 
Rev. John Lowndes, Rev. Thomas Robinson, and 
Rev. James Edward Jackson, of Queen’s college; 
Rev. Benjamin Parsons Symons, of Wadham: 
Rev. Henry Knightley, of Christ church; Rev. 
Charles Henry Morgan, and Rev, Henry Waring, 
of Trinity college ; and the Rev. Charles Arnold, 
of Hertford college-—B. A.—Messrs. William 
Wescomb, of Oriel ; John Everest, Edward Orle- 
bar Smith, John Keble, and William Firth, of 
Corpus Christi college; Charles Bethurst, of 
Christi church; Charles Chichester, of Excter 
college; William Nicholson Alcock, and John 
Julius Kerie, of University college; and Joseph 
Knethell Randell, of Pembroke college. 

The whole number of degrees in Act Term was 
—Eight D.D. ove D. M. fourteen B. D. four 
B. C. L. fifty-four M. A, forty-seven B. A. 
Matriculations ferly-nine, 
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The Regents in the Act were—Fourteen D. D. 
six D. C. L, one D. M. one hundred and twenty 
two M. A —in all 143 Regents. 

The whole number of degrees in the present 
acatemical year has been—D D. 15, D.C. L. 6, 
D.M. 1, B.D.25, B.C L.11, B. M. 1, M.A. 
133, B. A. 140,—in all 332.—Matriculations 303. 

Honorary D. C. L. 69.—Honorary M. A. 5, 

The Rev. Mr. Williams was last week chosen 
Fellow of Wadham college, and Mr. Thomas 
Bickley Fellow of New college. 

Mr. Spurway, of Exeter college, and Mr. 
James. of Corpus Christi college, are elected Fel- 
lows of the former society. 


Cambridge. 


July 20.—The prizes for the best English de- 
clamations at Trinity college, have this year been 
adjudged to Messrs. Wrichtson, Empson, and 
Crchton.—Mr. Empson has also obtained the 
Latin declamation prize. 

The Rev. James Dunn, B. D. was last week 
instituted to the rectory of Preston in Suffolk, and 
vicarageof Melten in Norfolk, on the presenta- 
tion of the Master and Fellows of Emmanuel col- 
lege. 

The Rev, Robert Fountaine Elwin, B. A. is in- 
stituted to the consolidated rectories of Wilby and 
Har-ham, Norfolk, on the presentation of Thomas 
Beevor, Esq. of Mangreen-hall. 

—27—A grace having passed the senate to 
the following effect: —“* That those to whom the 
Sunday afternoon turns, and the turns for Christ- 
mas Day and Good Friday, are assigned, shall, 
from the beginning of October 1810, to the end 
of May 1811, provide no other substitute than 
such as should be appointed in conformity with 
that grace:"—-The following persons have been 
elected :— 

Oct. Rev. Dr. Pearson, Sidney college. 

Nov. Rev.J.B. Hollingworth, St. Peter's coll. 

Dec. Rev. R. P. Buddicom, Qucen’s, 

Jan. Rev. J. Plumptre, Clare hall. 

Feb. Rev. E. Mansfield, St. Peter’s college. 

March, Rev. G. D’Oyley, Corpus Christi. 

April, Rev. W. Mandell, Queen’s. 

May, Rev. G. A. Browne, Trinity college. 

A lay fellowship has hecome vacant in Down- 
ing college, open to all Graduates in Arts, Phy- 
sic, or Civil Law, in this university and in the 
university of Oxford, being under the age of 
twenty-four.—The election will take place Octo- 
her 31, and will be decided according to the fol- 
lowing examination :— 

Oct 27, 10 a. M.. Composition, &c. in Greek 

acd Latin. 

9 a. M.. Mathematical Questions. 

3 P.M... Questions in Ancient His- 
tory, Geography, and 
Chronology. 

Oct. 30, 10 a. M.. Questions in Logic, Meta- 
physics, and Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

The Rev. Thomas Henry Bullen, M. A. late 
master of Oundle grammar-school, was last 
week instituted to the rectory of Kennet, in 
this County, on the presentation of Oliver God- 
frev, Esq. 


Oct. 29, 


The Rev. Edward Missenden Love, M. A. wa- | 


Vor. VIII. (Lit, Pan. Sept. 1810] 
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on Friday last instituted to the rectory of Hasks 
by, alias Ashby, in Suffolk, on the presentation 
of the King. 

The Rev. V. Edwards, M. A. vicar of Brooms 
field, Essex, is collated to the rectory of St. 
Giles, Colchester. 

The Rev. Dr. William Bell, late of Magdalen 
college, and now prebendary of Westminster, 
has transferred the sum of 15,200, 3 per cent. 
consols, to this university, for the purpose of 
founding cight new scholarships. 

Messrs. Gabriel Valpy aad John Slingsby, of 
King’s college, were on Monday last admitted 
Fellows of that society. 

The Rev. Matthew Raine, D. D. head master 
of the Charter House, is presented, by the go- 
vernors of that institution, to the rectory of Hal- 
lingbury, Essex, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
W. Bird. 

The Rev. Edward Frere, M.A. of Bene’t col+ 
lege, is presented, by the Lord Bishop of Lin- 
to the vicarage of Biggleswade, Bedford- 
shire. 

The Rev. W. Wade, B.D. of St. John’s col- 
lege, rector of Lilly-hoo, Herts, is presented, by 
the Dean and Chapter of Ely, to the vicarage of 
Imprington in this county. 

The Rev. R. Gooch, rector of Frostenden, Suf- 
folk, si instituted to the rectory of Nerth Cove 
with Willingham in that county, on the presenta~ 
tion of the King. 

The Rev. M. Smith is presented, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester, to the vicarage of 
Stockbury, Kent, vacated by the death of the 
Rev. Roger Hayne. 

The Rev. R. Gee, M. A. Fellow of Catharine 
hall, is appointed chaplain to rhe Right Hon. 
Lord Heathfield. 

— 14.—We are desired to state for the infor 
mation of the dispersed members of the senate, 
that the Rev. T. Cautley, of Jesus college, is a 
candidate for the rectory of Ovington, vacant by 
the death of the late Rev. Mr. Sheepshanks. 

The Rev. J. Dalby, M. A. vicar of Castle 
Donington, Leicestershire, and late Fellow of 
Queen’s colleze, is appointed domestic chaplain 
to the Countess of Loudon and Moira, _ 

— 17.—In addition to the name of the Rev. 
T. Cautley, as a candidate for the vacant rectory 
of Ovington, in Norfolk, in the gift of the uni- 
versity, we are desired to add, for the informa- 
tion of the absent members of the senate, the 
names of—the Rev. W. Angier, of St. John’s 
college,—the Rev. C. J, Blomfield, of Trinity 
collecze,—the Rev. W. Chafy, and Rev. W. Gee, 
of Sidney college,—the Rev. T. B. Greates, of 
Emmanuel coliege,—the Rev. D. Gwilt, of Caius 
college,—the Rev. A. E. Henshaw, of Trinity 
college,— the Rev. S. Lowe, Magdalen college,— 


| the Rev. H. Pearce, of Catharine hall,—the Rev. 


J. Plumptre, of Clare hall,—the Rev. J. Slade, 
Emmanuel college,—the Rev. KE. Simons, of St. 
John’s coliege,—and the Rev. J. Speare, of Clare 
hall. 

Frederick C. Morlock, Esq. was yesterday 
elected Mayor of this corporation for the year en 
suing, cn which occasion an elegant entertains 
ment was given at the Town Hall. 

Mr. King John Hazgerston and Mr. William 
Nicholls were on the same day elected Coroners. 
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Military Prometions. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
staFF, &c. 1n 1810. 
War-Office, July 7. 


Coldstream Reg. of Foot Guards—Capt. W. Burroughs | 


adjutant. 
14th Reg. of Foot—Lieut. G. Rawlins, captain of a com- 
pany. 
68d «titto—Capt. R. Macleroth, major. 
g0th ditto—Capt. J. Brown, from 62d foot, to be major. 


Brevet—Capt. W. Armstoung, of 6oth foot, to be major ; 


in the army. 


Capt. J. Blair, of hon. East-India Company's service, | 
| Lieutenant-Colonels—G. Gosselin, half-pay of late 130th 


major in East-Indies only. 

Barracks—Co!. J. Agmoud Vesey, deputy barrack-master- 
general in Canada, deputy barrack-master-general in 
Nova Scotia. 

Arthur Buchanan, gent. abarrack-master in Great Britain. 

King’s German Legion—2d dragoons, Captain C. Baron 
Marichalk, frem the staff, captain. 


July 17. 23d Reg. of Light Dragoons—Lieut. F, Goul- | 
| 


bourne, capt of a troop. F 
S0th Reg. of Foot—Lieut. I. King captain of a company. 
6oth ditto—Lieut. W. Alexander, light dragoons, 

captain of a comp 

630 ditto—Lieut &. Wilson captain of a company. 

Staff.—To be deputy assistant-commissaries-general to 
the forces—R. Rogerton, gent. George Moore, gent, 

Hospital Staf—W. Franklin, M. D. a principal inspector 
of the army medical department, vice Doctor Gordon. 

July 21. 25th Reg. Light dragoons—Lieut. F. Temple 
captain of a troop. ‘ 

isth Reg. Foot—Lieut. Col. Maxwell captain of a com- 


any « 

igth ditto—Capt. J, M‘Nab major; lieut. H. Saple captain 
of a company. 

2ist ditto—First Lieut. J. Carey Campion captain of a 
company. 

22d ditto—Capt. G. Hewett, from 4th Ceylon Reg.. cap- 
tain of acompany. 

33d _ditto—Lieut. M, R. Freeman, from foot, captain 
of a company. 

65th ditto—Lieut. J. Clutterbuck captain of a company. 

ditto—Lieut W. Marshall captain of a company. 

ist West-India Reg.—Major J. Yates, from 47th foot, 
lieut. col. 

2d Ceylon Reg.—Lieut. J. Antill captain of a company ; 
lieut. J. Parker ditto; lieut. J. Tupman, from the @ist 
fuot, ditto. 

King’s German Legion—2d light dragoons, lieut. Charles 
Schanze captain of a 

sd ditto—Lieut. Count de Hogo captain of a troop, with 
temporary rank. 

Staff—Lieut. F. Baron Dreschell, from 5th battalion of 
the line, major of brigade, with the rank of captain. 
July 25. His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Major 
Generais—P. Sinclair; W. O. Huddiestone; G. Fead; 
J. Sowerby, Sir T. Blomefield, Bart.; G. Mann; D. 
M‘Donald; J. Pratt; F. Champagne; J. Champagné ; 
H, Calverl ; G. Cockburne ; E. Dunne; J. Drummond; 
W. Dowdesweil; A. Mackenzie; G. Moncrietfe; 
T. Meyrick ; T. Graham; C. Craufurd; G. H. Van- 
sittart; H.C. Fitzroy; F. Hugonin; lieutenant-generals 

in the army. 
Colonels—F, Baron Decken, of the King’s German Le- 
ion; J. Ramsay, Royal Artillery; C. Danby, 54th 
‘oot; W. Balfour, 57th foot; - Wilkinson, 30th 
foot , H. T. Montresor, 18th foot; A. Gledstanes, 57th 
foot; J. Hodgson, half-pay 131st foot; C. Stevenson, 
York Rangers; L. Bradshaw, ist life guards, R. T. 
Nelson, on the half-pay late Essex fencibles, G. W. R. 
Harcourt, 12th foot; W. P. Ackland, coldstream 
guards; N.(\Nepean, on half-pay, late Banffshire fen. 
cibles; J. Taylor, 12th foot; M. Nightengall, 69th foot; 
J. Hay, W. Cockell, 6th foot; L. S$. Orde, on half-pay, 
ised foot; R. Bingham, 3d foot; J. Lee, en half-pay, 
late 11@th foot; H, Clinton, ist foot guards; J. Sontag; 
W. L. Popham, on half-pay rangers ; 
Dunlop, foot, F. G. Macleas, 37th foot; W 
Ker, on half-pay loyal British fencibles ; A. Campbell, 
York light infantry volunteers; H. F, Campbell, ist 
foot guards; W. Burnett, on half-pay York hussars ; 
R. Stewart, 43d foot; Hon. W. C. Stewart, 18th light 
dragoons; A. Baron Veltheim, King's German Legion, 
(with temporary rank only); G. Baron Bock, King’s 
German Legion, (with ditto); T. Trotter, roysl arul- 
Jery; J. Smith, royal artillery; W. Cuppage, royal 
artillery; T. Seward, royal artillery; F. Lave, royal 
artillery; B. Wellington, royal aitillcry; P. du Plat, 
King’s German Legion, (with temporary rank only) ; A. 
Baron Hornstedt, King’s German Legion, (with ditio) ; 
Y. Baron Alten, King’s German Legion, (with ditto) ; 


S. Baron Low, King’s German Legion, (with ditto); 
A. Baron Barsse, King’s German Legion, (with ditto) ; 
C. Baron Alten, oom German Legion ; (with ditto) ; 
W. Grant, royal invalid artillery; J. Croker, half-pay ; 
J. Hope, 60th foot, Sir Montagu Burgoyne, Bart. on 
half-pay 21st light dragoons; A. Cameron, 79th foot; 
A. Lord Blaney, 39th foot, Hon. S. Mahon, 7th dra. 
goon guards, D, Hoghton, 8th foot; J. S. Wood, sth 
fight dragoons; D. O*Meara, on half-pay 12th West- 
India Regiment; F. Baron Rottenburg. 60th foot; 
Hon. C. Colville, 18th foot; F. C. White, Ist foor 
guards; G. Browne, 40th foot; L. Lindenthal, o7th 
foot; B. F. Bowes, 6th foot; R. Coghlan, on half-pay 
14th garrison battalion ; H. Fane, Ist dragoon guards; 
R. Bolton, 18th light dragoons, R. Cheney, 1st reg, 
of foot guards; G. Anson, 36th light dragoons; K. A, 
Howard, Coldstream reg. of foot guards, to be major. 
enerais in the army. 


foot; RK. Lee, 63d foot; W. Alexander, Ist garrison 
battalion ; F. P. Robinson, on half-pay gist foot, C, 
Campbell, on half-pay 132d foot; A. RK. Dillon, on 
half-pay 115th foot, D. Darroch, $5th foot; J. Grey, 
on haif-pay 11Sth foot ; F, Stewart, of ist Ceylon regi- 
ment; W. Tomlinson, 18th foot, J. Murray, 96th 
foot; A. Aylmer, on half-pay 68th foot; W. Say, on 
half-pay 99th foot; J. Mackensie, on half-pay Ross 
and Cromarty fencibles; E. Barnes, 46th foot; H. 
Davis, 22d light dragoons; P. Riall, 15th foot; R, 
Campbell, on haif-pay Prince of Wales's fencibles ; 
W. Brooke, 5th dragoon guards; Hen. W. Ponsonby, 
5th dragoon guards; T, Molyneux, on ee | 104th 
foot; H. Baillie, on half-pay Surrey rangers; E. Mac- 
donnell, on half-pay 105th foot; G. A. Armstrong, on 
half-pay 96h foot; W. Doran, 79th foot ; A. Fitzge. 
rald, on half-pay 107th foot; B. Forbes, 80th foot ; 
H. Smith, 27th foot ; W. Peachy, on half-payv losth 
foot ; J. Butler, royal invalid artillery ; W. Inglis, 57th 
foot ; C. Robinson, royal invalid artillery ; J. Vincent, 
49th foot; G. Lewis, royal invalid artillery; R, 
Lethbridge, on half-pay 54th foot; W. F. Sprye, 
77th foot, H. Proctor, 4ist foot; J. Brown, royal 
staff corps; J. Walker, late royal Irish artillery; W. 
Hutchinson, on half-pay 12th garrison battalion ; 
D. Seddon, on half-pay of late @2d light dragoons ; G. 
R, Ainslie, 25th foot; J. Byng, 3d reg. of foot guards ; 
T. Brislane, on half-pay of late York rangers; R. 
O'Donovan, 6th dragoons; C. Neville, royal invalid 
artillery; H. Cuyler, 85th foot; hon. T. + Fermor, 
$d reg. foot guards ; J. Hall, on half-pay 20th foot; A, 
Halkett, new Brunswick fencibles ; H. Swayne, of late 
royal Jrish artillery; bon. W. J. Gore, on half-pay 9th 
foot; J. B. Skerrett, 47th foot; J. A. Stwart, on haif. 
pay 20th foot ; hon. W. Fitzroy, on half-pay 35th foot ; 
Sir W. Kerr, knt. on half-pay of late 22d light dra- 
goons; D. Pack, 71st foot; C. Griffiths, on Saltpay 
of ancient Irish fencibics; Sir G. T. Calcraft, knt. 3d 
dragoon guards ; lord R. E. H. Somerset, 4th dragoons; 
H. P. Thomas, on half-pay royal waggon train ; J. Pic- 
ton, 12th foot ; B. Travers, 56th foot; E. Scott, 96th 
foot; W. M‘Caskill on half-pay of late 92d foot; G, 
Wilson, 39th foot; J. Crongey, 72d foot; F. W. Bul- 
ler, of Coldstream reg. of foot guards, J. R. Broad- 
head, on half-pay late |2Ist foot; f Bradford, 89d foot ; 
T. G. Elrington, on half-pay 115th foot ; J. G. Clay, on 
half-pay 26th light dragoons ; W. Lockhart, 30th foot ; 
A. C. Jackson, 67th foot; R. Ross, 20th foot ; ho». 
W. Blaquiere, on half-pay Birmingham fencibles ; H. 
G. Barry, 15th Foot; t. browse, 69th foot; Lewis de 
Watteville, of Watteville’s reg.; J. Lambert, Ist reg. 
of foot guards 5 J. W. Gordon, royal African corps; 
M. Head, isth light dragoons; J. Fuller, coldstream 
reg. of foot guards; M. Power, 32d foot; A. Gordon 
67th foot ; T. G. Montresor, 22d light drageons; M. 
D. Griffith, ist reg. of foot R. Darling, 
foot ; W. H. Campbell 3ist foot; J. 7, Kelly, Ist reg. 
of foot guards; G. Horsford, 18th foot; R. Marriott, 
%4th foot; L. M‘Quarrie, 73d foot; S. Gibbs, 59th foot ; 
H. Taylor, coldstream reg. of foot guards, to be colo- 
nels in the army. 

Lieutenant-colonde—Sir R. T. Wilson, knt. goth light 
dragoons; M. L. Aylmer, coldstream foot guards ; to be 
aides-de-camp to the king. 

Majors—W. Armstrong, 65th foot ; J. Kearney, 9d dra- 
goon guards; E, J. O’Brien, on half-pay of Princess 
Charlotte of Wale’s fencibles; J. Cooke, on half-pay 
2sth dragoons ; T. Forster, on half-pay York hussars, 
C. de Voglesang, Roll’s reg. ; J. Dunsmore, on halt-pay 
of late 10th gar. bat.; J. D. Morgan, on half-pay sth 
foot, J. le Mesurier, on half-pay 17th foot ; R. Gore, on 
half-pay York fuzileers; A. Stewart, on half-pay 14th 
foot; hon. D. G. Hailyburson, on half-pay Corsican 
rangers ; hon. J. Ramsay, on half-pay Clanalpine fenci- 
bles ; J. F. Brown, 28th foot ; J. A. Farquharson, 95th 
foot ; G. Robertson, Canadian fencibles 3; R. Owen, on 
half-pay 5th gar. bat. hon. H. A. B. Craven, on half- 
pay independents; W. Campbell, 78th fout; C, Mac- 
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quarie, 424 foot; C, Hill, Soth foots J. M‘Dougal, on 

foot; A. G, Norcott, 95th foot ; G, Evans, 

od West-India reg.; C. Bruce, 39th foot; N. Green, 
on half-pay 35th foot; J. FP. Fitzgerald, 60th foot; C. 
Hicks, 24th foot; D. Macbean, 39th foot ; J. Shortall, 
of late royal Irish art. R. Legge, of late royal Lrish art. 
R. Craufurd, of late royal Irish art. A. Macleod, 59th 
foot; M. J. Dufaure, Chasseurs Britanniques; 4. C. 
Zweitfel, Meuron’s reg.; D. Rattray, Ist foot; W. Car- 
den, @oth light dragoons; C. Tudor, royal waggon train ; 
J. Erskine, 48th foot; A. B. Clifton, 3d dragoon 
guards; W. Marlay, 3d West-India reg; E. Missett, 
on half-pay 8th gar. bat. to be lieutenant-colonels in the 
army. 

Captains—C. Keane, royal artillery ; R. Buckner, royal 
artillery ; H. Evelegh, royal artillery; A. Maclachian, 
69th foot; W. Parke, ed foot; A. Rumpler, 60th foot ; 
¢. D. H. Bouverie, 60th foot; G. Braen, 60th foot ; 
R. S. Brough, royal artillery; C. C. Bingham, royal 
artillery; G. Muattlebury, 69th foot; R. Kelly, 47th 
foot; J. Dyer, royal artillery; J. Miller, 6sth foot; 

G. W. Barr, 32d foot ; T. Cassin, 5:h West-India reg. ; 

D, B. Davies, 100th foot; A. Bredon, royal art.; R. 

W. Mills, 45th foot; J. Marsden, 1ith foot; W. H. 

Ford, royal engineers; H. Edgar, 28d foot; F. W. 

Mulcaster, reyal engineers; T. Murphy, 5th West- 

India reg.; 5. G. Adye, royal art.; R. O. F. Friend, 

4ist foot; A. Clerke, 49th foot; to be majors in the 


army. 

Staff. "To be Aides-de-Camp to the King—Col. H. Davis, 
22d light dragoons ; Col. D. Pack, 71st foot ; Col. Lord 
R, E. H. Somerset, 4th dragoons ; Col. G. Wilson, 
39th foot; Col. F. W. Buller, Coldstream guards ; Col. 
R. Ross, 20th foot. 

August 4, His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the 
undermentioned officers of the East-India Company’s 
forces, to take rank by Brevet in his Ma’esty’s army in 
the East-Indies only— 

Colonels—J. Richardson, H. Oakes, E. Trapaud, D. 
M‘Neile, T. Marshall, C. Reynolds, W. Kinsey, T. 
Bowser, B. Close, H. Stafford, J. Morris, P. Powell, 
R. Paillips, R. Bruce, H. C. Palmer, R. Blair, and A. 
Kydd—to be major-generals. 

Lieutenant-Colonels—N. Carnagie, J. Horsford, J. Gor- 
don, T. S. Bateman, R. Bell, T. Clarke, W. H. Blach- 
ford, M. Grant, J. Baillie, W. Wibiamson, A. Disney, 
J. Brunton, J. Cuppage, R. Lang, H. P. Lawrence, ne 
White, G. Martindell, C, Romie. G. S. Brown, W. 
D, Fawcett, and H. Woodington—to be colonels. 

—— Littlejohn, J. M, Steward, G. Eagle, M. 
Macnamara, W. Sturrock, A. Fraser, J. Anderson, J. 
D. Sherwood, L. B. Morris, 8. Berrie, T. Hill, G. 
Fuller, G. Mason, T. Mason, R. Spottiswoode, F, 
Drummond, A. Macleod, E, W. Butler, G. Hickman, 
N. Cumberlege, D. Dalton, G. Pennington, A. Camp- 
beli, H. Jacques, A green, M. Macleod, A. Maxwell, 
J. Mount, R. Stevenson, D. Robertson, J. M. Johnson, 
J. Meller, Sir T. Ramsay, J. Taylor, R. Hetzler, C. 
Brown, H. Greene, A. N. Matthews, W. Hopper, T. 
Auburey, and T. Wood—to be majors. 

7th Reg. of Light Dragoens—Capt. Hesliger, 55th foot, 
capt. of a trocp. 

14th ditto—Major F. B. Hervey, lieut.-col., vice Talbot, 
deceased—Capt. J. Chat » Major, vice Hervey. 

18th ditto—Major the Hon. H. Murray, 26th foot, major, 
vice Otway, who exchanges. 

26th Foot—Lieut. Col. Otway, 18th dragoons, major. 

55th ditto—Capt, Bailey, 7th dragoons, capt. of a com- 


pany. 
96th ditto—Capt. Fitzgerald. capt. of a company. 
4th Ceylon Reg.—Licut. Fairman, 18th foot, capt. of a 


company. 
3d Veteran Bat.—Capt. Turner, 96th foot, capt. of a 

Newfoundland Fencibles—Capt. Nairne, 10th foot, capt. 


of a company. 

Staff Major Browne, col., and Lieut. Jansen, 2d 
dragoons, brigade major, with temporary rank as capt. 

African Corps—Brevet Col, Gordon, col. 

a S. Freeth, on half-pay 15th foot, lieut.- 
col, 

German Legion—1st dragoons, Major Baron Bulow, from 
2d dragoons, lieut.-cul., vice Decken. 

ed —7- Col, Baron Decken, 1st dragoons, lieut.- 
col. com, 

His Majesty has been pleased to promote the following 
comananders of the Royal Marines, as undermentioned, 


viz. 

Colonel—A. Burn, major-general in the army. 

Haunt, E. Bomford,. B. Dickenson, G. 
Wolfe, and W. Barry—to be majors in the army. 

August 11. ist Reg. of Life Guards—Capt. E. Kelly, tst 
dragoons, capt. of a troop, vice Tomkyns, who ex- 
changes. 

2d Reg. of Dragoon Guards—the Hon. F. Bertie, Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Phipps, promoted. ‘ 

Ditto—quarter master G. from the 19th light 
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dragoons, to be adjutant (with the rank of cornet), vice 
Fox, who resigns the adjutancy only. . 

47th reg. of foot—Captain W. Cucyne to be majer, by 
purchase, vice Yates, promoted in the Ist West-India 


regt. 

eothe Ditto—Capt. W. Symes to be major, by purchase, 
vice Stuart, wi retires. 

73d Ditto—Capt. T. S. Cleaveland to be major, by pur- 
Chase, vice Scott, who retires. 

Staff.—To be deputy assistant commissaries-general to 
to the forces; W. Swainnson, geat.; W. oodhouses 
ent. 

Seaf—B. Hanly, geut. hospital-mate for gen. 
service, W, Sibbald, gent, ditto. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, 20th August, 1810, 


The French Emperor has at length been 
reduced to the necessity of following the ex- 
ample of the Americans, and has condescended 
tosolicit a small share of the good things 
which British commerce affords. The fol- 
lowing document issued by the French go- 
vernment contains the terms upon which ¢he 
arch enemy of traffic is disposed (considerate 
soul!) to allow a commercial intercourse, by 
means of neutral vessels, with this country. 

« The outward cargoes must consistof wing 
and French brandies to the extent of one sixth 
of the tonnage of the vessel (to be ascertained 
by the tonnage on which she pays her duties), 
and the remaining five sixths to consist, at 
the discretion of the shippers, of wine, 
brandy, gum, herbs, re fruit, and the 
product of French manufactures, or salt, 
of which the exportation may not be pro- 
hibited by the regulations of the customs. 

‘© The import cargoes shall consist of 
timber, hemp, raw materials, iron, bark, 
drugs, rice, Russia tallow, wax, lintseed, 
fish-oil, pitch, tar, potatoes, shumack, 
dollars, lead, minium, tin, white lead, ar- 
senic, dried hides in the hair, wainscot and 
board. 

By a circular letter dated July 2, the 
minister excluded vinegar from the dee 
scription of wine: and restricted the terms 
to real wines and brandies. 

On the other head, the British governs 
ment has proposed to issne licences to such 
neutrals as shall import into France one third 
of British or East India manufactured goods, 
sugar and coffee; to import grain, meal, 
flour, burr-stones, seeds, olive-oil and wine : 
bui brandy is not mentioned. ‘The opposi- 
tion, therefore, between the intentions of 
the two governments is, as yet, too distant to 
admit the expectation of any renewal of 
mercantile intercourse deserving that de- 
scription. 

Tie Moniteur of August 7th, contains a 
decree admitting cottton, coflee, sugar, tea, 
indigo, cocoa, cochineal, pepper, cinnamoa, 
cloves, nutmegs, mahogany, Pernambuco 
wood, Campeachy wood, dying woods 

round, into France, at very high duties. 
The current opinion of our merchants, is 
2N2 
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that it is a trap, having several purposes to 
answer. 1. The northern powers of Ger- 
many, &c. having lately closed their ports 
against these articles, Bonaparte expects they 
will now be landed in France ; consequently 
he will get the duties, instead of those go- 
vernments. 2. A number of vessels will be 
collected within his grasp, which he will close 
upon them ata convenient moment, under 
a counter decree ; and pocket the proceeds. 
3. It will cajolethe Dutch; 4. It will con- 
fuse the mercantile intellects of the Ameri- 
cans: and 5. Will tend to embroil their 
affairs with Britain. Nor are these the 
only intentions hid under this masque. 

The Court of Rio de Janeiro has penmenen 


the treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 


tion between his Britannic Majesty and the | 
The treaty is | 


Prince Regent of Portugal. 
founded on the basis of perfect reciprocity. 

«« The goods, merchandize and manufactures 
of Great Buitain are to be admiited into the 
Portuguese ports in Europe, America, Asia, 
and Africa, on paying an ad valorem duty of 
15 per cent. The treaty is also subject to 
our principle of colonial policy ; hence the 
following articles of the produce of brazil, 


are excluded from the markets and home | 


consumption of the British dominions, such 
as sugar, cofiee, and other articles similar 
to the produce of the British colonies ; but 
they may be received and warehoused in the 
British ports appointed by law to be ware- 
housing ports for those articles, for the pur- 

e of re-exportation. The Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal reserves to himself the right 
of imposing heavy and even prohibitory 
duties on all articles of British East India 
goods, and West India produce. All trade 
with the Portugucse possessions on the east 
coast of Africa which may have been 
formerly allowed to British subjects, is con- 
firmed—of course this does not extend to 
trading in slaves. The principle of the Me- 
thuen Treaty, respecting the wines of Por- 
tugal and the woollens of Great Britain, 
remains unaltered. Saint Cathcrine’s is de- 
clared a free port. The treaty may be ex- 
amined and revised at the end of fiftcen 

ears.” 

A Berlin royal edict has been published 
suspending commercial intercourse with ‘the 
United States of America. It directs that 
no vessel coming from any of the ports of 
those provinces, or owned by American 

roprietors shall be admitted into Prussian 
This impolitic measure on the 
part of a wretched tool of the Gallic ty- 
rant, will, if possible, still more irri- 
tate the minds of the Americans. His aim 
has been to embroil two nations whose 
jnterests are mutual; but the Auncrican le- 
gislature has seen through his wiles, and 


the bulk of that people resolve to cling to 
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the parent stock. The lords of trade had 
recommended that Swedish veesels should be 
permitted to proceed unmolested with co- 
lonial produce and other commodities, from 
their own ports to the southern and eastern 
provinces of the Baltic, and the Adiiralty 
had issued orders accordingly. We under. 
stand that an arrangement has now been 
made between Russia, Courland, Prussia, 
Pomerania, and Denmark, under which al] 
Swedish ships conveying merchandize so 
privileged by the English, are to be refused 
admittance into the ports of those countries. 

We are Sorry to state that no less than 42 
vessels have been capiured by the enemy in 
the Baltic. There appears to have been 
treachery in the affair, for, strange as it may 
seem, the masters of those vessels made uo 
exertion whatever to avoid the enemy, but 
on the contrary hove to, and waited to be 
taken possession of. The effect of this un- 
expected event has been severely felt at Liver- 
pool, Dublin, Glasgow, and Dendee, to 
which places the captured vessels were for 
the most part bound.—The affairs of Ireland 
still wear a gloomy aspect. The cotton trade 
there has received no revival. The linen 
trade is in a state of strange anomaly, 
Linens are selling at higher prices in the 
brown markets than can readily be procured 
for them white, at least in the London 
market. At the late market in Dublin large 
quantities of fine linens of the lighier fabrie 
were sold for exportation to America; but the 
coarser kinds were scarcely at all in demand. 
The state of the working people of Dublin is 
deplorable in the extreme, 


Bankrupts and Certificates, between July 
20, and August 20, 1810, with the Als 
tornies, correctly extracted from the Lon- 
don Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
Barlow, T. Strand, mercer. 
Day, J. Commercial Road, merchant. 
Herbert, W. jun. Liandloes, draper. 
Jeffray, J. East India Chambers, merchant, 
Jukes, G. M. Gosport, banker. 
Langley, J. Gosport, banker. 
Sibbald, R. Lower East Smithfield, s!opseller. 
Smith, T sen. and jun. Waketicid, linen-drapers, 
Wake, G. Morpeth, brewer. 
Wilson and Saliows, Oxford Street, leather-sellers, 


BANKRUPTS. 

JULY 21.—Bennett, J. Tavistock, mercer. Aft. Davis, 
Essex Strect, Strand. 

Corbet, L. Cheltenham, shopkeeper. tt, Meredith and 
Co, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Fox, J. Coleman Street, merchant. 4. Burn, Bartho- 
lomew Lane. 

Harrison, Gorst, Harrison, Cooke, and Harrison, Towet 
Street, merchants. Att. Lamb, Aldersgate Street. 

Kuibbs, J. Lime Street Square, broker. dit. Pasmore, 
Warnford Court. 

Enot, J. Margate, shoemaker. Att. Bell and Co. Bow 

ne. 


Longhurst, J. Kennington Lane, victualler, 4. Hartley, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Luccock, T. New Malton, mason. Att. Morton, Gray's 


Inn. 
Luke, Whitehall, and Jedkin, Smithfield, drapers. Af. 
Caton and Co, Aldersgate Street, 
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Mapicton, J, Bath, Cabinet-maker. Edmunds, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 

Moon, T. Southampton, druggist. Att, Barney, South- 
ampton. 

Morris, R. Great Grimsby, grocer, tt, Ellis, Chancery 
Lane. 

simpeon. J. New Malton, bacon-factor. it. Morton, 
Gray’s Ibn. 

Steriker, R. Epsom, innkeeper, ft. Fowell, Fruit Lane, 
Cornhill. 

gurclitfe, A. Lane End, cotton-manufacturer. 4¢t. Blake- 
jock and Co. Temple. 

Sweet, W. Exeter, serge-maker. ¢t, Williams and Co. 
Princes Street, Bedford Row. 

Ward, 1. Cheapside, haberdasher. dst, Birkett, Bond 
Court. 

Watson. H. and M, Newcastle on Tyne, grocers, tt. 
Bourdillon and Co, Littie Friday Street. 

Weekes, J. Sidbury, tanner, tt. Warry, New Ian. 

Wilson, 8S. Westmoreland Place, merchant. it. Bryant, 
Copthall Court, 

Wilton, R. Bishopsgate Street, merchant. tt, Fiske, 
Paisgrave Place, Strand. 

Young, H. George street, Brick Lane, victualler. it. 
Whitton, Great James Street, Bedford Row. 


24.-—And ews, T. Basinghall Street, factor. ét. Hill- 
yard and Co, Copthall Court. 

Atchison, D. Weeden Beck, draper. Att. Birswell, 
Northampton, 

Brown, J. A. Nicholas Lane, merchant. 4?tt. Blunt and 
Co. Vid Bethicm. 

Corbett, J. anti H.W. Liverpool, merchants, dit, Whit- 
ley, Liverpool. 

Frost, J. Doncaster, innholder. Att. Eaton, Doncaster. 

Harmison, Furze, and Blake, Webb Street, Southwark, 
merchants, 4tt. Cranch, Broad Street. 

Hinde, J, Bucklersbury, grocer. ét, Cranch, Broad 
Street. 

R. Ripponden, cotton-spinners. Ankin, Man- 
chester. 

Johnson, J. Hull, carrier. Sandwith, Hull. 

Mark, P. Plymouth Dock, draper. Ait. Adams, Old 
Jewry. 

Sanderson, R, Jun. Hull, grocer, Att. Lowndes, Red Lion 
Square. 

stibbs, Cc. Newbury, cabinet-maker, tt. Gregory, Cle- 
ment’s Inn, 

Stimson, D. Great Grimsby, mason. Nicholson, 
Louth. 

Sykes, J. and J. Leeds, merchants. Att, Lee and Co. 
Leeds. 

Thompson, T. Stockton, dealer. Att. Frank, Stockton. 

Williams, RK. Bristol, cabivet-maker. tt. Thomas, 
Bristol. 


2°.——Ballin, 5. Wootton-under-Edge, silversmith. tt. 
sheppard, Bath. 

Biddle, J. Bermingham, factor. Act. Biddle, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Liggs, G. J. Gravesend, slopseller. Ait, Burt and Co. 
john Street, Cratched Friars. 

Champion, O. Sheflieid, victualler, it, Thurgar, Shef- 
field. 

Clarse, W. Water Lane, merchant. tt, Winbolt, Fore 
Street. 

Dalzell, A. Great Alie Street, merchant. Warrand 
and Co, Castle Court. 

Dickins, T. South Strect, Hanover Square, tailor, Ait. 
Dawson and Co. Warwick Street. 

Dulin, T. St. Margaret's Hill, jeweller. tt, Searle, Childs 
Place. 

Durbum, A. jun, Birmingham, grocer, ft. Biddle, Wol- 
verhampton. 

Gammes, C, Axminster, draper. tt, Adams, Old Jewry, 

Hampton, J. Woolwich, upholsterer. tt, Isaacs, Bury 
Street. 

W. Rodborough, clothier. Att, Lamburn, 
Stroud, 

Henning, D. Leicester Square, upnolsterer. Att, Morton, 
Gray’s Inn. 

K. Colchester, victualler, At, Whitton, Great 

mes Street, Bedford Row. 
W, and T, Leeds, cabinet-makers, 4/t, Granger, 
eeds, 

Matiett, W. Wootton-under-Edge, linen draper, Ait. 
Sheppard, Bath. 

Mount, T. Wallington, fellmonger. 4t#, Hodges and Son, 
Wallingford, 

Newman, A. Frith Street, printer, tt. Sherwin, Great 
James Street. 

Pearson, J. Manchester, grocer, Att. Bourdillon and Co. 
Little Friday Street. 

Porter, T. Union Court, merchant. ft. Parnther and 
Son, London Street. 

fritchard, G. New Street, Fetter Lane, bricklayer, Ait. 
Chi ppendall,,G reat,Queen Street, 


Ropp, F. C. Garden Row, Old Street Road, cutler. Att, 
Jones and Co, New Court, Crutched Friars. 

Slater, T. Hull, merchant. Att. Martin, Hull. 

Strack, W. Pancras Lane, merchant. 4/t. Hackett, Bear- 
binder Lane, 

Wyatt, J. Mitre Court, Aldgate, stationer. tt. Pullen, 
Fore Street. 

31,—Ashwell, J. W. Colchester, grocer. tt. Daniell, 
Colchester, 

Bolton, R. Horton, calico-manufacturer. tt. Crosley, 
Bradford. 

Boreham, T. Bunhilt Row, calico-glazer. tt. Edwards 
and Co. Great Russell Street. 

Burrough, M. New Sarum, banker, Aft. Arney, Salisbury. 

Child, Neath, tanner. Att. Powell, Neath. 

Collett, J. jun. Halesworth, tailor. Att. Cutande, Hales 
worth, 

Cooper, M. South Shields, merchant. Att. Bainbridge, 
South Shields. 

Fea, J. Hull, merchant. J?t. Frost, Hull. 

Fleming, W. Birmingham, timber-merchant. Bes~ 
wick, Birmingham. 

Gould, J. Harrington, paper-maker. Att, Cheek, Evesham. 

Hanisoun, Gost, and Cooke, Durham, merchants. Aft. 
Cooper and Co. Southampton Buildings. — 

Harrison, H. York, Ait. Martin, Holl. 

Hewett, Dowding, and Hewett, Cloth Fair, clothiers. Att, 


Lampard, Warminster. 
Laycock, T. Minories, slop-seller. Att, Adams, Old 
J 


ewry. 

Mitchell, J. Titchfield, linen-draper. ¢t. Willis and Co. 
Warnford Court. 

Moore, H. Bromley, tailor. Att, Young, Symond’s Inn, 

Organ, D. Bristol, broker. 4st. Cormish, Bristol. 

Taylor, G. Sheffield, cordwainer. Att. Rodgers, Sheffield, 

Tierney, J. Bishopsgate Street, merchant. dét. Blunt and 
Co, Old Bethlem. 

Weale, P. Kingston, tailor. ft. Stephens, Kingston. 

Williams, T. Monythusloyne, coal-merchant. Ste- 
phens, Bristol. 

AUGUST 4.——Anderson, J. Durham, grocer. Att. 
mour, Newcastle on Tyne. 

Dawes, Nobile, Croft, and Barwick, Pall Mall, bankers. 
Att, Clayton and Co. Lincoln's Inn. 

Dawson, J. Craven Buildings, scrivener. tt. Saunders, 
Bush Lane. 

Downend, $. Sheffield, tea-dealer. tt. Thurgar, Shef- 
field. 
Earl, J. Uxbridge, shopkeeper. tt. Reardon and Co. 
Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street. ; 
Elfstrand and Valley, Hall, merchants. if. Martin, 
Hull. 

Hancock, A. Sheffield, grocer. Att. Thurgar, Sheffield. 

Hassall, W. Manchester, grocer. dit. Hewitt and Co. 
Manchester. 

Higgins, W. Newport, stocking-maker., Smith, Wok 
verhampton. 

Hobiey, W. Menthorpe, miller. Aft. Walker, Spilsby. 

P. Halifax, linen-draper, Basket, Man- 
chester. 

Newman, J. Cornhill, insurer. Att. Rivington, Fen- 
church Buildings. 

Paul, J. Paddington Street, paw brok Ait, Fiske, Pals- 
grave Place, Strand. 

Pearson, R. Tenterden, draper. Att. Payne and Co, Al 
dermanbury. 

Rayner, J. Homer Street, builder. tt. Easterbrooke, 
Haymarket. 

Sharpe, J. Great Portland Street, baker. Att. Fitzgerald, 
Leman Street. 

Sharpe, C. B. Birmingham, factor. zt. Mole, Birming- 
ham. 

Smith, J. Manchester, victualler, tt. Foulkes and Co. 
Manchester. 

Sykes, W. White Lion Street, Norton Falgate, seed-factor. 
Att. Courteen, Wallbrook. 

Wheatley, G. Huil, merchant. Haire, Hull. 
Wild, W. Budge Row, warehouseman. dit. Ellis, Chan- 
cery Lane. 
Wild and Dalton, Manchester, twist-dealers. 4¢t, Hewitt 
and Co. Manchester. 

Woodman, W. Lime Street Square, merchant. Att. Pas- 
more, Warnford Court, 

7.—Bowler, E. Edgware, baker. 4¢t. Langley, Plumb- 
tree Street. 

Buckhurst, $. Hammersmith, carpenter. tt. Hall and 
Co. Salter’s Hall. 

Bull, T. Wadhurst, shopkeeper. tt. Tourle and Co. 
Doughty Street. 

Davis, P. Birdham, baker. tt. Few, Henrietta Street, 

Hatfuil, E. George Street, Adelphi, merchant, Att, Wy- 
bourn and Co. Craig’s Court, 

Hitchener, W. H. Henley on Thames, draper. tt. Mayo 
and Co, Grays Inn Square. 

Holmes, C. Newgate Street, haberdasher. 4/t, Hughes, 
Christchurch Passage, 
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Philipps, T. and J. Milford, merchants. .4i¢. Wadeson 
and Co. Austin Friars. 

Phipps, R. Maidstone, linen-draper. Att. Moore, Wood- 
stock Street. 

Pitt, J. Coleman Street, auctioneer. Att, Wasbrough, 
Warnford Court. 

Scott, B. Brighton, builder. tt. Barber, Chancery Lane. 

Smalipeace, A. Liverpool, milliner. Att, Mayhew, Sy- 
mond’s Inn. 


Spilsbury, C. Angel Couri, Skinner Street, printer. 4/t. | 


Stephens, Sion College. 

Strack, W. Pancras Lane, merchant, 

Tabor, J, C. Colchester, merchant. 
Place. 

Whitnell, J, Arthur Street, Golden Lane, victualler. Att. 
Marson, Newington Butts. 

Zagury, S. Great Prescott Street, merchant. 
and Co. Copthall Court, 

31.—Ackland, N. Union Street, Bishopsgate, worsted- 
maker. Att. Popkin, Dean Street, Soho. 

Baker, W. Sandgate, ship-builder. Rigby and Co. 
Chatham Place. 

Been, E. Parliament Strect, milliner. Al, Dixon and Co. 
Paternoster Row. 

Berridge, 
Taylor, Gray’s Inn. 

Brill, W. Woodbndge, butcher. 
Street. 

Brown, J. A. and C. Nicholas Lane, merchants. 4//. Pal- 
mer and Co. Copthall Court. 

Cockill and Nowell, Dewsbury, curriers. Ait. Crosley, 

Gray's Inn. 

Davies, M. Liverpool, shopkeeper. Att. Hurd, Temple. 

Fell, H. Watling Street, warchouseman, «Ai. Courteen, 
Wallbrook. 

-Hook, J. Bermondsey, dealer. Aft, Orchard, Hatton 
Garden. 

Jackman, $. Wendover, linen-draper. Att. Jesse, Princes 
Street, Soho. 

Lande, A. Leadenhall Street, hardwareman. A¢i. Hartley, 
bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

Maillalieu, W. and G. Manchester, cotton-dealers. 
Tilson, Chatham Place. 

Martell, J. L. Lower Thames Street, merchant. Aft. 
Crowder and Co. Frederick Place, Old Jewry. 

Read, RK. Lothbury, factor. Att. Gregson and Co. Angel 
Court. 

Saunders, J, Watling Street, warehouseman. 4/. Tilson, 
Chatham Place. 

Strickland, Richmond, Surrey, tailor. Rivers, 
Garlick Hill. 

Twihill, J. Macclesfield Street, builder. Att. Sweet and 
Co. Temple. 

314.—Drake, F. Plymouth, baker. 
mouth Dock. 

Faudel, S. H. Sun Street, warehouseman. Aét. Howard 
and Co. Jewry Street, Aldgate. 

Hodgkinson, Nottingham, cotton-spinners. fi. All- 
sop and Co. Nottingham. 

Jones, T. Birmingham, tailor. Constable, Symond's 


Ait. Pocock, Ely 


Ati. Palmer 


Att. Moore, Wood 


Att. Elworthy, Ply- 


on. 
Lavender, J. Yeovil, gardener. Att. Blandford, Temple. 
Lawn, B. Weedon Beck, hawker. Aft. Ager, Furnival’s 


nn. 

Norton, J. Bloxham, innholder. Att. Meyrick and Co. 
Red Lion Square. 

Phillips and Co. Milford, merchants, Att. Hillyard and 
Co. Copthall Court. 

Worth, M. Dowgate Hill, stationer. 4t/, Evitt and Co. 
Haydon Square. 

18.——Barnes, H. Wolverhampton, milliner. 4#t, Webb 
and Co. Birmingham. 

Corbett, W. Tokenhouse Yard, warehouseman. 
Reardon and Co, Corbet Court. 

Fullager, G. Hampstead, coal-merchant. Att, Williams, 
Cursitor Street. 

Gibson, R. Leicester Street, victualler, Ate. Allen, Car- 
lisle Street, Soho. 

Hamiiton, C. Windsor, linen-draper. 
tin’s Lane. 

Healey, S. Liverpool, merchant. tt. Avison, Liverpool. 

Imeson, W. Prince’s Row, Whitechapel, coal-merchant. 
Ait, Anthony, Hatton Garden. 

Keys, J. J. Gill Street, Limehouse, merchant. Aft. 
Licweitin, Fleet Street. 

Liverpool, shoemaker. 


Att. Jones, Mar- 


Kerigan, !. At, Meddowcroft, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Lloyd, W. Bristol, merchant. ft. Smith, Bristol. 

Morgan, J. Coppice Row, victualler, Att, Vandercom 
and Co. Bush Lane. 

Noakes, T. Frith Street, pastry-cook. Att, Arrowsmith, 
Little Carter Lane. 

Northam, J. St. Thomas Apostle, Devon, iron-founder. 
Att, Street and Co, Philpot Lane. 

and Platt, Halliwell, cotton-spinners, 44, 
Edge, Inner Tempie. 


List of Bankrupts. 


W. Maiden Lane, Wood Street, hosier. | 
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Roffey, B. New Bond Street, tailor. 4¢é, Stevenson, Lip. 
coln’s Inn 

Rowlandson, Isaac, and Brien, Cheapside, wareh 
Att. Wiltshire and Co, Old Broad Street. 

Rowlinson and Bagot, Liverpool, merchants, Att, At 
kinson, Chancery Lane. 

Sheppard, G. Frome Selwood, clothicr. Att. Williams, 
Red Lion Street. 

Thompson, J. Colchester, grocer. tt. Milton, Knight. 
sider Street. 

Twallin, J. Ludgate Hill, innkeeper, Att. Owen and Co, 
Bartlett’s Buildings. 

Westerman, F. Manchester, cotton-spinner. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 

Westerman, W. Manchester, cotton-spinner. Att. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Abbey, J. Budge Row, chocolate-maker. 
Adams, T. Borough, innkeeper. 
Aldridge, J. Nelson Square, surgeon. 
Allen, J. W. High Street, Lambeth, corn-dealer. 
Ayres, J. Stratford, coal-merchant. 
Laker, J. Shepton Mallett, innkeeper, 
Barber, N. Cursitor Street, stationer, 
Barber, W. Alnwick, brewer, 
Barratt, J. Rolls Buildings, jeweller. 
Bearicy, W. Birmimgbam, scrivener. 
Biggs, P. Gloucester Terrace, auctioneer. 
Brown, J. Shoreditch, mercer. 
Browne, J. Crosley Square, scrivener. 
Clough, G. Derby, grocer. 
Coieman, J. Silver strect, tallow-chandler, 
Crankshaw, T. Chariton Street, dealer. 
Davies, T. Chester, corn-factor. 
Davies, R. Russeil Street, Bermondsey, leather-selles, 
Davis, J. K. Edgware Road, dealer. 
Dennett, R. Greck Street, cheesemonger. 
Derbyshire, J. Wilton, innkeeper, 
Eades, G. H. Tooley Street, merchant. 
Elia, N. Judd Place, merchant. 
Fea, T. W. and M. Crown Court, merchants, 
Fewster, J. Liverpoul, joiner. 
Filcock, T. Macclesheld, grocer. 
Foerster, P. Great Yarmouth, bookseclier. 
Forster, W. Carburton street, watchmaker, 
France, 8. Liverpool, butcher. 
Gerlach, G. H. Eoudon Street, merchant. 
Gillam, T. Worcester, draper. 
Goodmav, N. March, liquor-merchant. 
Hain, J. Hampton, victualicr. 
Hamber, J. New Road, Ratcliffe, victuailer. 
Hills, J, Leeds, miller. 
Jackson, R. Mill Street, Hanover Square, china-man, 
Kinsey, W. Oxford Street, coach-maker. 
Lamb, W. Dudiey, victualler. 
Luxton, J, Exeter, linen-draper, 
Lyons, J. Richmond, sad'er. 
Marshall, C. Little Hermitage Street, sail-maker. 
Mash, J. Red Lion Passage, potatoe-dealer. 
May and Spooner, Great Portiand Street, haberdashers. 
Medhurst, W. Gloucester, innholder, 
More, W. Halesworth, sadler. 
M‘ Taggart, P. London, broker. 
Osborne, W. Dalby Terrace, dealer, 
Pearson, J. Bath, hosier. 
Pickard, W. Littie Moorfields, breeches-maker. 
Polley, J. Oxford, sacking-manufacturer. 
Pook, W.j Wick, paper-maker. 
Pownall, W. Bristol, dealer. 
Pratt, C. Long Acre, money-scrivener, 
Raith, J. Dartmouth Street, victualier. 
Rawson, E. Clement’s Lane, carpenter. 
Reeve and Jones, Vere Street, stationers. 
Reid, J. Frith Street, grocer. 
Reid, T. H. M. Red Lion Street, shoemaker. 
Roper, R. Houndsditch, timber-merchant. 
Rose, J. sen. andjun, Tooley Street, merchants, 
Ross, H, Hull, merchant. 
Sanders, Walibrook, wine-merchant. 
Say, G. Falmouth, biscuit-baker, 
Scott, A. London, merchant. 
Seccombe, Hore, Hurley, and Searle, Walkhamptcs, 
woollen-manufacturers, 
Sellers, R. Sculcoates, grocer. 
Spooner, J. Great Portland Street, haberdasher. 
Stevens and Baker, Whitcombe Street, brewers, 
Stork, J. jun. Hull, grocer. 
Syme, G. Vine Street, Minories, merchant. 
Thompson, J. Philpot Lane, broker, 
Till, W. Pentonville, merchant. 
Watkins, J. Plymouth, mnkeeper, 
Weaver, W. Worcester, draper, 
Williams, W. Tofts, builder, 
Williams, W. West Smithfield, cutler, 
Withers, H. B. Smithfield, merchant. 
Wyllie, J, Copthall Court, merchant, 
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Smi maton to the COALS Sunderland. Newcastle. 
86 1910 July 21 | 47s.6d. to 50s.0d. | 47s.6d. to59s. Od. 
of6 217 8/7 817 8 28 —- ——1490 60 
ine 28/6 2/7 617 8 August 4/520 526 1496 59 90 
t lj-— —— |490 60 6 
6 216 217 6|7 6 
At. and Leadenhall, by the carcase. | 
ZJuly 21/5 4/5 6/6 0/6 816 4 | 
5 616 416 8/6 4 $9 | 228 
5 915 416 8/6 0 July21 | 52 63} 52 29,94 45 Cloudy 
is, Whitechapel. 22 | 53 | 64.157 30,11 | 46 Fair 
ay. Straw. Straw. | i 
July 2119 90] 3120] 8100]3 80 25|59 73 | 64 
2818 186| 3 90] 8 80]3 30 
: 119 9013 9019 90/3 00! 98) 57|35| 363! Stormy 
Butts, 50to 56lb. 22d. | Flat Ordinary — 18d. | 29 | 
= Dressing Hides 20 | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. | 30 | 60 5} 54) 36 Cloudy 
© Crop Hides for cut.22 per dozen — 38 31 | 60 | 65 | 54 280 28 Stormy 
Tattow,* London A Average per stone of Bibs. | 3 59 66 | 36 
$s. 104d. Soap, yellow, 65s.; mottled, 100s.; curd, 9 4/159 67 | 58 54 33 
106s. Candles, per dozen, 12s.6d.; moulds, 13s.6@. 5 | 60 | 70} 56 | 45 Showery 
July 21 | 18,920 quarters. Average 102s. 55 | 68 | 56} 64 | 46 Showery 
< 28} 20,2900— — — —102 of | 7} 56 63) 56 30 Showery 
August 4} 12,999— — — —10o1 | 2 | 
July 211 13,388 sacks. Average 9Qs. 74d. | 11 | 62 68 | 55 | | 
28 | 13,820 — — — —99 12| 60 69| 58 ,81 | 36 Showery 
August 4] 13,876 — — — —99 5} 13 | 60 59. | 44 Fair 
11} 16,017 — — — — 99 64 14 | 60 69/55  ,69 33 Sh 
z 15159 6 lowesy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 
EJuly 21] 5s. 2d. | 25 Td. | Is. 17 | 
5 2 2 i 7/51 61 | 49 ,92 65 
: 7 1 3% 18 | 49 66) 51 30,20 | 63 F 
gAugust4] 5 2 2 7 1 19 50 | 61 2 3; | 
5 2 2 1 | 5 5 21) 0 Small R, 
20 | 51 | 69| 58, ,28 | 60 Fair 
* The highest price of the market. 
_Amencan pot-ash, per cwt. 2. 9° 0 to 2 18 0 , Lead, white........ton 50 0 Oto 51 O 
Ditto pearl........ 2 5 0 3 20 | Logwood chips......ton 35 0 0 37 0 0 
Barilla 210 0 3 20 | Madder, Dutchcropecwt. 5 5 0 6 
be Brandy, Coniac ....gal. 1 3 0 1 46 | Mahogany .. 020 
Camphire, refined....]b. 0 8 6 0 90 | Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar21 0 0 23 0 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 33 0 0 35 00 Ditto spermaceti..tonl107 0 0 110 0 @ 
Cochineal, garbled ..lb. 118 920 | BDitowhale 4310 0 45 090 
: Ditto, East-India...... 0 6 0 0 80 | Ditto Florence, 4 chest 310 0 316 9 
Cc ffee, fine........cwt. 5 O 5 120 | Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwt. 019 0 100 
= Dittoordinary........ 3 5 0 4 00 | Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4 5 0 65 0 
wp Cotton Wool,Surinam,lb. 0 1 9 O 1114) Rice, Carolina........ 1 6 0 611 6 
3 Ditto ‘Jamaica... 0 1 5 0 16 | Rum, Jamaica....gal. 0 44 060 
a Ditto Smyrna.... 1 1 1 Ditto Leeward Island 0 3 10 046 
>. Ditto East-India.. O Lt 3 O 1.6 | Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 3 18 0 400 
urrants, Zant 215 0 3.19 0 Silk, thrown, Italian.. lb. 2 7 218 0 
x Elephants’ Teeth ...... 14 0 0 31 00 Silk, raw, Ditto-.... 1 9 0 240 
N Scrivelloes 10° 5 0 18 00 | Tallow, English....cwt. 3 6 6 0 00 
Flax, 70 0 72 00 Ditto, Russia, white... 3 5 3.60 
von, Ditto Petersburgh .... 68 0 0 70 00 | Ditto———, yellow... 3 10 320 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 8 5 9 Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 117 118 9 
§ Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 1 2 6 1 40 | Tinin blocks...... cwt. 610 0 000 
Ditto English........ 010 O 0 14 0 | Tobacco, Maryl......lb 0 O leg 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 0 0 O 11 100 Ditto Virginia. . 008 
Hemp, Riga........ton 62 0 0 63 00 | Wax, Guinea ......cwt. 
“ Ditto Petersburgh.... 65 0 0 66 00 | Whale- fins (Greenl.) ton. 78 0 0 85 0 Oo 
Hoge. 5 12 0 | Wine, Red Port....pipe 90 0 115 0 
Indigo, Caraccea......1b. 0 8 0 0159 | Ditto Lisbon,....... 90 0 0 110 0 9 
Ditto East-India .... 0 6 0 0 13 9 Ditto Madeira.....0+. 74 0 O 128 O g 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 15 0 0 16 00 | Ditto Vidonia........ 70 0 0 85 0 9 
Ditto Swedish........ 21 0 0 23100 | _ DittoCalcavella...... 909 0 0 100 O g 
Ditto Norway. 0 00 | Ditto Sherry...... butt.71 0 110 09 
Lead in pigs.. cnx ek 38 0 0 0 00 Ditto Mountain...... 67 0 0 90 0 9 
Ditto red .....+..ton 39 O Ditto Claret..... hogs. 42 0 O 105 0 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Amsterdam, 2 us. 33——Ditto at sight, 32-2—~-Rotterdam, 10-0——Hamburgh, 30-6———Altona, 
Paris, 1 day’s date, 21-4 ——Ditto, 2 us. 21-8 ——Madrid, in paper — —Dirtto, eff. ———Cariz, in 
paper, Cadiz, eff. 41¢——Bilboa, — ——Palermo, per oz. 125d.——Leghom. 58 —-Gevoa, 54 
—Venice, eff. 52 ——Naples, 42 ——Lisbon, 68 ——Oporto, 68 Dublin, percent. 
do. 10j——Agio B. of Holland, — per cent. 
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verpool, Chester, &c. 2 gs. 
Ports of Scotland, Weymouth, Dartmouth, 


and Plymouth, 2 gs. 
Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, &c. 3 gs. 


12¢3. 
Windward and Leeward Islands, 6 gs. 


Bengal, Madras, or China, out and home, 


July 2 


The Average Prices of Navigatle Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. in August, 1810, (10! 
the O5th) at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, Zz, ow Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and Messrs. Risdon and Damant 
4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. i 

Trent and Mersey or Grand Tronk Canal, Dividing £40 per Share Clear per Annum. £1075. 

Coventry, Dividing £28 per Share. £680 to £707. 10s.—-Grand Junction, £270 to £286.—Monmouthshire; 

£3 per Share Half Yearly. £135 to £133.—Stourbridge, £246.—Leeds and Liverpool, £186. 10s.—Kennet 

and Avon, £43.10s. £44.—Wilts and Berks, £58. £59.—Huddersfield, £39. 10s.—Grand Union, £4 
15s. premium.—Bath and Bristol Extension, £6. 15s. to £7. premium.—Ellesmere, £76.—West-India 

Stock, £166.—East-Irdia Dock, £136.—London Dock, £126.—Globe Assurance, £128.—Thaies and Med 

way, £53. premium.—Ashby-De-La-Zouch, £22. 10s.—Imperial Assurance, £76.—Atlas Assurance Pat, 

East London Water-Works, £218.—West Middlesex, £145.—Vauxhall Bridge, £5 per Cent. Disccunt, 
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